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bat  shall  we  bo  for  tbc  bUnbcb  cpcs 
Stratning  tbeir  fla3C  afar, 

Seeing  no  promise  of  bawn  arise, 
Searching  In  vain  for  the  star? 


©ear  60b,  so  far  In  tbe  Ilfteb  heavens,— 
So  low  In  tbe  bust  tbe?  lie, 

Zo  whom  no  glimpse  of  tbe  ba?  Is  given, 
Vlo  star  In  tbeir  mibnigbt  sit?. 


Ube  burbeneb  anb  wear?,  tbe  slch  anb  faint, 


Mbo  moan  out  tbeir  bespair 
XTIll  tbe  still  air  pulses  with  tbetr  complaint, 
Bnb  tbe  pang  of  unbeeb^b  pra?er. 


Sweet  cboir  of  (Bob,  this  Cbrlstmasttbe 
Sing  out  ?our  song  again ; 

Is  tbe  Cbrlst-cbllb  born  ?  ©as  ©e  come  to  ablbe  ? 
©oes  It  mean  “goob  will  to  men”? 


Sblne  out,  ©  star,  on  tbeir  barfteneb  wa? 

TKabose  e?es  with  tears  are  bim, 
fTbe  Cbrlst-cb  lb  lives  somewhere  tcvba?— 
flbalie  clear  tbe  roab  to  ©Im. 

—Mary  Lowe  LHdtitmm 
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rlARPER’S  MAGAZINE 


^be  preab^terian  \ 
Cbriattan  ]EnbeatK)r  ( 
rtianual,  1898  1 


J3S  TKniUiam  XL.  JElIis 

IT  CONTAINS 

From  seven  to  a  dozen  crisp,  sueices- 
tive  thoughts  on  each  week's  Chrmian 
Endeavor  topic — a  whole  year  of  help¬ 
fulness. 

Fresh  plans  for  the  leader  of  each  meet¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  extended  general  -sug¬ 
gestions  for  leaders. 

A  full  and  helpful  discussion  of  the 
Consecration  Meeting. 

A  complete  outline  of  new  methods  for 
every  one  of  the  year’s  Consecration  serv¬ 
ices.  With  the  aid  of  this  Manual  the 
Consecration  Meetings  of  any  society  may 
be  revolutionized.  Are  yof.rs  in  a  rut  ? 

More  denominational  information,  and 
especially  methods  for  Presbyterian  socie¬ 
ties,  than  has  ever  before  bera  published. 

Valuable  suggestions  for  every  com¬ 
mittee.  This  is  a  worker’s  Mani^. 

Every  loyal  Presbyterian  Endeavorer 
and  Pastor  really  news  this  MANUAL. 
Price,  fifteen  cents.  Address  orders  to 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Commentaries  on  Matthew. 

Bishop  Ryle's  Expository  Thoughts  on  the 
Bospel  of  Matthew. 

IXmo,  cloth . $1.X 

In  A  aet  with  Rylo'a  aix  additional  ▼olninee  on  the 

other  Oospela .  . $8  00 

The  text  ia  divided  into  paaaagea  of  about  twelve  veraee 
each,  which  aerve  aa  a  basis  for  a  series  of  short,  plain 
“expositions’'  The  practical  lessons  from  these  paa- 
aagee  are  followed  by  notes  explanatory,  doctrinal  and 
hortatory,  and  the  views  of  other  commentators  are 
occasionally  presented. 

“  It  is  the  kernels  without  the  shells.*'— ChrMian  Unkm- 
“  As  practical  expoelti  ns  these  notes  on  the  Gospels 
are  not  excelled  by  any  works  on  the  Gospels  in  our 
language.**— Elpanpaieaf  RepogUory. 

Spurgeon’s  Bospel  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  Popular  Exposition  of  tbe  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

“  It  would  be  gilding  refined  gold  to  recommend  the 
expository  work  of  Spurgeon.  .  .  .  The  Gospel  is  mne 
over  with  brief,  practical,  pungent  and  verv  spiritual 
comment,  rising  at  times  into  el«qn.*nce,  such  as  Spur¬ 
geon  was  master  of.’’  .  .  .—New  York  EvangeUtt. 

Seat  postpaid,  oa  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers, 

g  A  7  Bast  Aixtooath  Street,  New  York. 
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Roden’s  Corner 

a  new  novel  by 

HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 


The  location  of  the 
story  is  in  London 
and  The  Hague.  It 
k  rich  in  incident 
and  character. 


Ths  illustrations 
were  drawn  by  T. 
de  Thulstnip,  from 
studies  made  in  Hoi* 
land  and  London. 


The  New  Northwest 


By  J.  A.  WHEELOCK 

{Editor  of  the"  Pioneer  Press  "  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 


A  Group  of  Players  I  Massai’s  Crooked  Trail 
By  Laurence  Hutton.  Handsomely  iD’d.  1  Vritten  and  ilPd  by  Frederic  Remington. 

SHORT  STORIES  -r 

The  Sixth  Sense,  by  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  ;  Between  the  Lines 
at  Stone  River,  by  Captain  F.  A.  MiTctffiL;  The  Blazing  Hen-coop,  by 
Octave  Thanet  ;  The  King  of  Beaver,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood; 
MarsTfive,  Bachelor,  by  Clara  Maynard  Parker  ;  A  Holiday  Episode, 
by  John  C.  Ochiltree. 

35  Cents  a  Copy ;  $4  oo  a  Year.  ^ 


The  Catalpa  Calendar 


ORDER  AT  ONCE.... 

If  you  wish  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
Catalpa  Calendar  of  1 1 2 
pages,  with  Daily  Readings 
selected  from  the  pithy 
sayings  and  writings  of 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D.,  whose  picture  graces 
its  first  artistic  page.  The 
Introduction  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Field. 

Price  of  Calendar,  $1.00; 
deUvered  postage  prepeld. 


Read  a  few  of  the  many  Testimonials. 


The  Catalpa  Calendar,  which  brings  the  reader  alonger 
lesson  for  Sunday,  is  especially  desirable.— C.  Cdtbbrbt 
Hall,  D.D. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  brings  one  an  Inspiration  not 
only  for  a  whole  year,  but  also  for  a  whole  life.— David 
Gbboo,  D.D. 

The  beantifnl  Catalpa  Calendar  found  an  Instan. 
taneons  reeponee  in  both  my  head  and  heart.  The  un¬ 
usual  and  appropriate  grouping  of  its  contents  must 
appeal  to  alL— Bbooklth. 

I  lingered  at  tbe  bookstore  to-day,  looking  throng  the 
Catalpa  Calendar,  and  was  enraptured.- New  York 
CiTT. 

How  grateful  I  am  for  the  Catalpa  Calendar.  It  affords 
me  untold  comfort,  and  the  selections  are  happily 
arranged.— A  Sbut-In. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  was  the  choicest  Xmas  gift  this 
year.  I  want  everybody  to  poesess  one.  E^ch  day  has 
the  words  of  a  man  of  God  set  in  attractive  form,  to  help 
ns  on  our  homeward  Jonrney.— Boston. 

My  Catalpa  Calendar  brings  me  very  near  in  thonght 
to  the  beloved  author,  and  keeps  me  in  closer  touch  with 
tbe  Master.— London,  Eno. 

H141 W  Ne  w  T ear  to  the  Catalpa  Calendar  I  Tbe  heart 
of  every  Christian  will  be  gratefol  for  its  daily  spiritual 
food.— Micbioan. 


Thongh  thousands  of  miles  away,  dear  Dr.  Cnyler 
speaks  to  me  every  day  through  the  Catalpa  Calendar. 
I  shall  praise  God  for  its  dally  strength  and  comfort. — 
Texas. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  seems  like  a  book.  Its  interest¬ 
ing  points  never  flag;  they  are  both  stimulating  and 
helpfnl.— Salem,  Mass. 

It  ia  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  uplifting  calendar 
I  ever  saw.— Obio. 

I  shall  read  the  Catalpa  Calendar  differently  from  any 
I  have  had  before,  and  mould  be  tbe  better  Christian  at- 
tbe  end  of  the  year.— Nasbua,  New  Hampbbire. 

The  first  selection  in  the  Catalpa  Calendar  helped  mo 
through  tbe  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  day. — New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  Is  certainly  the  most  delicately, 
exquisitely  heart  touching  article  ever  put  on  tbe  y^e- 
tlde  market.— Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  words  in  the  Catalpa  Calendar  bring  blessed 
thoughts  of  comfort.  It  tells  me  over  and  over  that  God 
loves  me.— Salem,  Mass. 

Every  Christian  will  thank  the  compiler  of  the  Catalpa 
Calendar  for  gathering  together  these  precious  jewels  of 
thought.— CALirOBNIA. 
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Bome  Colonel,  who  thought  to  bring  peace 
and  not  a  aword,  was  in  hia  grave,  fall¬ 
ing  not  aa  a  hero  falla  in  open  battle,  but  as  if 
he  had  been  a  apy  or  a  traitor  I 

Now  that  the  horrible  deed  ia  done,  and  cao- 
not  be  undone,  everybody  will  aak.  What  will  bw 
ita  effect  f  It  will  be  very  great  wherever  the- 
tidinga  may  come,  here  or  abroad.  A  hundred* 
men — yea,  a  thouaand— might  have  fallen  iii> 
battle,  and  it  would  be  accepted  aa  the  natural 
and  inevitable  iaaue  of  war.  But  the  ahooting^ 
a  man  in  cold  blood  wakens  a  feeling  of  horror 
that  does  not  attach  to  common  warfare.  For 
the  act  we  make  no  extenuation  or  apology. 
But  it  may  put  to  shame  their  Spanish  accuacrs, 
who  reap  what  they  have  sown.  To  Weylar,  who 
is  now  safe  in  Spain,  going  about  blowing  his 
own  praises,  it  will  be  really  a  feather  in  his 
cap,  for  he  will  say,  “Ah I  I  told  you  sol  Do 
you  not  see  that  those  Cubans  are  a  vile  race, 
that  ought  to  be  exterminated  off  the  face  of  tho 
earth?”  _ 

Ah,  yes  1  brave  Master  Weyler  I  But  it  ia  not 
ao  long  that  you  should  forget  whst  you  di^ 
with  your  priaoners.  it'  you  were  rightly  re¬ 
ported,  you  did  not  stand  on  the  order  of  your 
proceeding  in  dealing  with  them.  Did  you 
observe  very  strictly  the  rules  of  law  in  your 
courts-martial  ?  Did  you  always  give  the 
accused  the  opportunity  of  making  their  de¬ 
fence  ?  How  many  were  shot  by  your  orders  f 
What  meant  the  fusillade  which  was  so  often, 
heard  at  night  from  within  the  walls  of  Morro- 
Castle  ?  You  will  not  suffer  for  taking  the  law 
into  your  own  hands,  and  shooting  prisoners 
without  mercy.  But  it  isla  pity  that  your  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  seems  to  have  the  instincts  of  an 
honorable  soldier,  should  suffer  the  consequences, 
of  your  cowardly  assassinations. 

As  to  the  impression  upon  our  own  people,  it 
will  no  doubt  turn  away  the  sympathy  of  many 
from  the  Cubans,  who,  they  will  say,  “are  no¬ 
better  than  savages.”  “This  is  not  war,”  will 
be  the  cry,  “it  is  butchery  I  it  is  murder;  foul, 
base  murder  I”  So  it  is.  But  we  must  be  just, 
even  to  slaves  or  savages.  Is  not  all  war — how¬ 
ever  we  may  gloss  it  over  by  relating  the  deeds, 
of  heroes— at  the  bottom  murder  and  butchery  ? 
order  of  Gomez  be  obeyed  ?  It  waa  obeyed,  and  _ _ 

the  Spanish  ofiQcer,  instead  of  being  received  As  to  the  effect  in  Cuba  itself,  in  ending  the 
with  honor,  was  taken  out  and  shot!  war  or  prolonging  it,  it  is  impossible  to  giys 

any  opinion.  The  shock  may  possibly  induce 
both  sides  to  pause,  but  it  seems  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  as  though  it  would  only  inflame  their 
mutual  animosity,  so  that  they  should  give  up 
all  hope  of  peace,  and  go  on  in  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation.  But  an  overruling  Power  often  accom¬ 
plishes  His  will  by  unexpected  events.  As  thw 
assassination  of  Canovas  changed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Spain,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war,  so  may  the  ahooting  of  an  officer  be  a. 
Workrooms  for  Unskilled  Women . 30  |  camp.  But  he  came  too  late  I  The  venture- *  potent  factor  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Cuba. 
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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rer.  Theodore  "L.  Coyler. 

BROOKI.TH,  K.  Deo.  18. 1807. 

Waehington  Irving  onoe  nid  that  it  ia  a  great 
privilege  to  have  been  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
aome  lake  or  river  <a  mountain — to  which  one 
could  tether  hia  memory,  and  link  hia  aaaocia 
tiona  in  hia  after  life.  I  have  alwaya  counted 
it  such  a  privilege  to  have  first  seen  the  lieht 
on  the  shores  of  the  Cayuga  Laae,  which  rip¬ 
pled  its  waves  within  ten  rods  of  my  father's 
house  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Aurora.  I 
have  just  revisited  the  spot,  and  found  it  as 
beautiful  as  ever — though  only  one  or  two  per¬ 
sons  survive  there  who  walked  its  long  shaded 
street  during  my  early  childhood.  My  errand 
was  to  deliver,  last  Sunday  evening,  the  “Found¬ 
ers’  day  Address’ ’  at  Wells  College.  It  was  the 
birthday  of  Henry  Wells  who  first  gave  exist¬ 
ence,  and  bis  own  name  to  the  institution.  He 
was  not  a  native  of  the  village — having  been 
born  in  Vermont  on  the  12th  of  December,  1805. 

When  be  removed  to  Aurora,  he  was  conduct¬ 
ing  successfully  the  Express  business  as  the 
head  of  the  famous  firm  of  Wells  and  Fargo. 
Regarding  the  money  he  was  honorably  earning 
as  a  trust  from  Qod,  and  not  as  a  personal 
possession  he  determined  to  found  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  He  put 
about  8150,000  into  this  educational  “plant,’’ 
and  accordingly  Wells  College  was  organized  in 
1868.  He  thus  linked  bis  name  with  Ezra  Cor¬ 
nell,  Matthew  Vassar,  Johns  Hopkins,  Charles 
Pratt,  and  other  builders  of  intellectual  reser¬ 
voirs  for  irrigating  and  fertilizing  our  country. 
Such  big  hearted  benefactors  become  the  mental 
parents  of  ever  enlarging  families;  like  Israel  of 
old  they  “bring  their  sons  from  afar,  and  their 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  land.’’  Mr. 
Wells  found  a  liberal  associate  in  the  person  of 
the  late  Hun.  EJwin  B.  Morgan,  who  was  an 
Aurora  boy,  an  Aurora  merchant,  and  for  many 
years  of  his  public  career  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  town.  He  contributed  even  more 
largely  than  his  friend  Mr.  Wells,  and  one  of 
the  two  College  buildings  bears  the  name  of 
“Morgan  Hall.’’  The  same  generous  hand 
reared  “Morgan  Hall’’  for  the  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  It  is  related  of  Colonel  Morgan 
that  when  a  gentleman  of  wealth  complained  to 
him  that  he  found  it  diflScult  to  invest  his  capi¬ 
tal  profitably,  Morgan  replied,  “Why  not  invest 
in  some  worthy  public  charities  f  1  have  found 
them  the  best  investments.’’  There  is  a  good 
text  for  the  Secretaries  of  our  debt  laden  Mis¬ 
sionary  Boards  to  preach  from. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  Wells  College  so  pros 
perous.  It  has  shed  off  its  preparatory  school 
into  another  part  of  the  village  and  is  now  a 
full  grown,  and  finely  equipped  College  with  a 
standard  as  high  as  “Vassar,’’  or  any  other 
institution  for  female  education  in  this  State. 
President  Waters — a  Yale  graduate  —  brought 
over  one  hundred  comely  maidens  into  the  chape] 
last  Sabbath  evening,  and  1  have  never  found  a 
more  inspiring  audience.  The  institution  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  its  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Mias  Helen  F.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
President  A.  W.  Smith  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Middletown.  The  daughters  of 
“Wells”  for  the  last  twenty  years  “rise  up,  and 
call  her  blessed.  ”  In  the  centre  of  the  main 
College  building  is  the  superb  window  placed 
there  last  June  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  and 
her  class-mates  of  the  class  of  1885.  It  contains 
a  full  length  figure  of  “Aurora,”  bearing  the 
torch  to  light  the  morning.  All  education  is 
atmospheric,  and  I  found  the  religious  atmoe 
phere  at  Wells  must  decidedly  evangelical  and 
vigorous;  the  Sunday  morning  prayer  meeting 
of  the  students  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
youDg  ladies. 

Wells  College  is  not  the  only  interesting  insti 
tution  that  I  have  visited  lately.  A  few  eve 
nings  since,  I  addressed  a  large  meeting  in 


Philadelphia  in  behalf  of  the  “Sunday  Break 
fast  Association” — an  unique  argunisation  which 
originated  in  Philadelphia  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  has  grown  into  a  great  religions 
Mission.  It  was  started  by  a  few  reformed 
drunkards,  and  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker,  Mr.  Lewis  U.  Bean  and  other 
prominent  citizens.  The  Association  during 
the  last  year  gave  a  free  breakfast  and  a  tea  ser¬ 
vice  to  56,800  persons.  On  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  they  gathered  8,350  persons  into  a  Bible 
School ;  and  on  four  evenings  in  each  week 
prayer  meetings  are  held  at  their  large  building 
in  Twelfth  Street,  which  are  attended  by  sev¬ 
eral  thousands.  There  is  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  which  gathered  4,490  persons  into  its 
meetings  and  on  “Saturday  afternoons  2,800 
children  were  taught  to  sew ;  there  is  also  a 
fiourishing  Kindergarten.  Meetings  are  also 
held  at  Police  Stations  and  on  board  of  ships. 
This  widely  extended  movement — which  is  one 
of  the  nrost  remarkable  in  the  United  States — 
has  resulted  in  the  reformation  of  many  hard 
drinkers,  the  uplifting  of  many  degraded  fami¬ 
lies  and  the  conversion  of  a  great  number  of 
souls.  There  ia  room  for  just  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  in  New  York,  on  a  large  scale — provided 
that  it  is  not  run  by  enthusiastic  cranks,  but 
by  the  same  sort  ot  ]uaicious  managers  as  those 
who  control  the  Philadelphia  Association. 

The  controversy  over  intercollegiate  foot  ball 
games  goes  on  apace.  The  fact  that  brutal 
violence  is  often  seen  in  some  of  these  games 
is  not  disputed.  But  the  worst  feature  in  my 
judgment  is  the  betting  and  drunkenness  that 
attend  them.  According  to  “Men”  (the official 
national  organ  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations),  there  was  a  most  disgraceful 
debauchery  among  the  students  of  Yale  after 
their  recent  victory  over  the  students  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  The  saloons  in  New  Haven  were  crowded 
for  hours,  and  there  was  a  drunken  carousal 
that  lasted  long  after  midnight!  This,  too,  on 
the  evening  of  a  day  set  apart  for  public 
Thanksgiving  to  God !  Such  scenes  are  a  burn¬ 
ing  disgrace  to  any  institution  of  learning;  and 
the  sooner  such  intercollegiate  games  are  abol¬ 
ished  the  better. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  absurd 
proposal  to  annex  Hawaii — with  its  mongrel 
population  of  natives,  Portuguese  and  Japanese 
and  only  3,500  Americana — is  likely  to  be 
defeated.  We  only  need  a  proper  infiuence  in 
those  islands  and  that  we  have  already.  To 
annex  thsm — without  the  consent  of  the  people 
— would  be  not  only  a  dangerous  departure  from 
our  wise  settled  policy,  but  an  outrag^e  on  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  specula¬ 
tion  for  money-making,  and  an  excuse  for 
squandering  millions  upon  an  increase  of  the 
navy  to  defend  the  islands  after  they  have  been 
stolen.  While  such  eminent  statesmen  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Morrill.  Senator  Hoar,  Senator  Gray  and 
many  of  the  beet  men  in  Congress  are  opposing 
this  mischievous  project,  it  is  not  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  secret  history  of  this  project  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  ventilated  before  the  public; 
it  would  not  be  the  “righteousness  that  exalteth 
a  nation.  ” 


Lafayette  College  has  our  hearty  sympathy  in 
the  loss,  in  large  part,  of  Pardee  Hall,  its  finest 
building— in  the  early  hours  of  Saturday  last. 
As  this  is  the  second  time  that  it  has  been 
destroyed,  it  is  a  warning  to  exercise  greater 
care  in  the  inspection  of  college  buildings  exposed 
to  fire.  They  should  be  inspected  from  top  to 
bottom  every  autumn,  before  the  term  begins, 
and  also  in  the  middle  of  winter  «hen  the  fires 
are  constantly  burning.  The  new  building  that 
will  replace  the  one  now  nearly  destroyed  should 
be  made  as  nearly  tire  proof  as  possible.  So 
trivial  and  easily  remedied  an  imperfection  as  a 
defective  gas  burner,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  recent  fire ! 


A  HUMANIZED  CHRIST. 

By  Rar.  Pro£  E,  D.  Morr^  D.D. 

They  are  taking  away  my  Lord,  and  I  krtow 
not  where  they  are  laying  Him.  , 

In  reading  that  interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  very  unsatisfaictory  book,  “The  Mind  of 
the  Master,”  by  (to  use  his  sobriquet)  Ian 
Maclaren,  one  is  in  a  constant  puzzle  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  aim  of  the  author.  For  illus¬ 
tration  :  at  one  moment  he  is  denouncing  the 
existing  creeds  of  Christendom,  one  and  all, 
proceeding  even  to  the  point  of  inaccuracy  or 
to  misrepresentation  in  his  statements;  the  next 
moment  he  is  affirming  that  every  man  must 
have  a  creed,  as  he  must  have  a  home,  and  that 
both  history  and  experience  prove  the  necessity 
and  the  beneficent  effect  of  creeds ;  and  in  the 
next  moment  he  is  enunciating  what  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  indefinite,  most  weak, 
most  platitudinous,  creed  of  the  century  I  In 
like  manner  he  is  in  one  sermon  so  using  the 
standard  phrases  of  Christian  theology  as  to 
make  the  impression  that  he  receives  them  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  while  in  another  his 
use  of  them  leads  the  reader  either  into  pain¬ 
ful  bewilderment  of  mind,  or  plunges  him  into 
the  query  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  the 
author  in  rejecting  them  altogether. 

But  the  main  query  suggested  by  the  book  is 
the  fundamental  one,  “Who  and  What  is  the 
Master  ?”  Few  preachers  of  our  day  have  said 
more  beautiful  or  precious  things  about  the 
character,  the  teaching,  the  work  of  Him  whom 
the  author  invariably  calls,  not  Christ,  but 
Jesus.  Be  says  in  one  discourse  that,  in  spite 
of  every  intellectual  difficulty,  we  must  believe 
this  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God— even  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Son  of  God,  through  the  union  of  humanity 
with  Deity.  Yet  in  other  discourses  he  brings 
this  humanity  out  into  such  prominence,  sets 
the  human  Jesus  before  us  in  such  lights  and 
aspects,  as  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  our 
blessed  Christ  is,  after  all,  a  man  only  a  man 
richly  endowed  far  above  all  others,  and  accom¬ 
plishing  a  work  in  the  interest  of  religion  which 
other  men  have  never  accomplished,  still  some¬ 
how  after  all,  more  human  than  divine.  He 
tells  us,  for  example,  that  there  are  signs  that 
this  Jesus  had  at  one  period  a  Messianic  idea 
which  did  not  embrace  the  Cross;  in  other  in¬ 
stances  he  uses  language  which  seem  to  imply 
lack  of  omniscience  in  Christ,  or  even  some¬ 
thing  of  human  imperfection. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
further  this  perplexing  volume  or  its  author. 
But  it  may  not  improperly  be  taken  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  representative  of  a  present  tendency  in 
thought  and  expression  on  this  vital  subject, 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  thought¬ 
ful  mind  without  serious  alarm.  One  can  easily 
sympathize  with  the  desire  to  make  the  teach¬ 
ings,  example,  character,  mission  of  our  Lord 
attractive  by  bringing  out  in  all  graphic  and 
winning  lights  the  humanity  which  he  wears  as 
a  glistening  robe  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  work  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  mac.  One 
would  be  slow  to  criticize  even  forms  of  expression 
that  would  seem  to  convey  too  sensuous  or  too 
earthly  a  view  of  Him  as  our  Saviour,  if  there 
were  associated  with  them  a  distinct  and  posi¬ 
tive  recognition  of  the  fundamental  truth  that 
this  Jesus  was  in  fact  Immanuel.  God  with  us. 
But  there  is  a  fathomless  abyss  of  peril  at  this 
point  against  which  every  Christian  must  be 
on  his  guard.  It  is  becoming  quits  the  style 
among  a  certain  popular  class  of  writers,  in 
circles  regarded  as  orthodox,  to  use  such  la''guage 
as  exalts  the  humanity  in  Christ  at  the  expense 
of  those  supreme  attributes  and  qualities  which 
are  inherent  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
often  said.  How  thoroughly  human  this  Jesus 
is,  but  much  lees  often,  or  not  at  all.  How  thor¬ 
oughly  divine  is  the  Christ.  It  is  but  recently 
that  one  such  writer  has  written  of  our  Lord  as 
sometimes  involved  in  mental  uncertainty,  and 
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THE  EVANGELIST 

FROM  THE  SUBLIME  TO  THE  RIDICULOUS 

It  was  one  of  the  famoas  sayings  of  Napoleon 
that  “Potrer  is  never  ridiculous,”  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  such  power  in 
liis  right  hand  that  he  did  not  fear  all  Europe 
in  arms,  he  was  very  sensitive  to  ridicule.  He 
did  not  fear  the  guns  of  his  enemies,  but  he 
did  quiver  a  little  when  he  was  made  an  object 
•of  laughter,  not  in  Paris,  for  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  for  an  instant.  A  writer  that  should 
presume  to  hold  him  up  to  “make  fun  of  him,” 
would  be  inside  the  walls  of  a  prison  before  the 
sun  went  down,  where  he  might  be  left  for 
years  to  reOect  on  the  folly  and  madness  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  wrath  of  Caesar  I  Indeed  on  one 
memorable  occasion  he  tried  to  carry  his  revenge 
Across  the  Channel.  In  one  of  those  brief  inter¬ 
vals  in  which  there  was  peace  between  France 
and  England,  he  stooped  so  far  as,  by  his  repre- 
aentatives  in  London,  to  go  into  a  court  to 
demand  justice  against  a  refugee,  who  had 
eought  safety  under  the  protection  of  English 
law.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  in  defence  of  the 
accused,  whom  he  saved  from  falling  into  the 
jaws  of  the  lion. 

But  it  remained  for  a  modern  Emperor  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  the  maxim  of  Napoleon,  by 
ahowing  in  his  own  person  that  power  can  be, 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  the  most  ridiculous  of 
all  things,  when  it  assumes  a  sovereignty  that 
belongs  to  Qod  alone.  This  has  been  shown 
■only  the  last  week  by  the  youthful  Emperor  of 
Oermany,  in  language  that  assumes  an  author¬ 
ity  and  a  power  little  less  than  that  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  occasion  was  briefly  this :  Some  time  ago, 
in  one  of  those  lawless  outbursts  that  are  so 
■common  in  China,  where  there  is  general  hatred 
of  foreigners,  two  German  missionaries  were 
killed — a  fate  that  has,  alas,  befallen  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  many  countries,  for  which  they  have 
demanded  reparation,  and,  we  believe,  (after 
some  delay,  which  is  to  be  expected  in  those 
alow  going  countries  of  the  East, )  obtained 
redress. 

But  not  so  with  the  young  Emperor.  Appar- 
antly  he  was  but  too  glad  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  let  the  German  ships  of  war  show  their 
broadsides  along  the  Chinese  coasts,  and  with- 
■out  waiting  for  any  apology  or  reparation, 
ordered  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  port  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
■declared  his  intention  to  keep  it  The  audac¬ 
ity — not  to  say  the  impudence— of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  astounded  all  Europe.  But  nobody  was 
•deceived  by  it :  it  was  recognized  at  once  as  the 
movement  of  a  great  military  power  to  pick  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  most  populous  country  on  the  globe  to 
■seise  its  territory.  But  the  other  European 
Powers  could  not  say  much,  for  fear  of  bringing 
the  retort  “Let  him  among  you  that  is  without 
ain,  cast  the  first  stone !’’ 

But,  as  if  to  attract  attention,  and  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  the  Emperor  puts 
himself  forward  at  the  moment  of  the  sailing  of 
the  ships  from  the  Baltic,  to  declare  his  pur¬ 
pose,  not  to  seize  the  port,  (for  it  had  been 
seized  already, )  but  to  hold  it  as  a  possession 
forever  I 

Such  outrageous  audacity  sometimes  pun¬ 
ishes  itself  by  assuming  too  much,  as  the  youth¬ 
ful  Emperor  has  done  by  assuming,  as  he  does 


virtually,  that  he  is  the  Lord’s  anointed,  to  go 
forth  on  land  and  sea,  and  take  possession  of 
whatever  he  pleases  in  any  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.  This  might  have  shocked  all  Europe 
if  presented  in  plain  language.  But  the 
claim  was  set  forth  in  lofty  phrases,  as  if  the 
purpose  was  not  only  right  and  just,  but  was 
a  sacred  mission  from  the  Almighty  to  a 
Sovereign  who  was  the  appointed  executor  of 
His  will.  This  tone  of  one  who  is  but  perform¬ 
ing  a  duty  (  !)  has  excited,  not  anger  or  jeal¬ 
ousy,  but  an  outburst  of  laughter  from  one  end 
of  the  Continent  to  the  other.  For  once  the 
German  Emperor  has  contributed  to  the  gayety 
of  Nations. 

The  theatrical  performance  came  oS  last  week 
at  Kiel,  where  the  ships  were  anchored  that 
were  to  sail  immediately  for  China.  From  the 
noise  made  about  it,  we  should  suppose  that  it 
was  a  mighty  fleet,  like  the  Armada  which 
Philip  II.  sent  to  the  conquest  of  England ! 
But  the  Gernan  Armada  consisted  of  only  two 
ships,  and  these  not  of  the  first  class.  But 
what  was  wanting  in  guns  and  powder  was 
made  up  in  the  boasts  of  the  young  Emperor, 
who  from  his  lofty  tone  would  seem  to  combine 
in  himself  the  statesmanship  of  Bismarck  and 
the  military  genius  of  Moltke.  But  no  words 
can  do  him  justice  but  bis  own.  He  had 
assigned  the  command  of  the  two  ships  to  his 
only  brother  Henry,  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  navy,  and  is  universally  beloved.  But  it  is 
said  that  he  is  so  different  from  the  Emperor, 
that  he  had  left  Berlin,  and  for  a  long  time  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  royal  brother.  Recall¬ 
ing  this  fact,  the  public  performance  at  Kiel 
has  almost  the  character  of  a  farce,  when  the 
Emperor,  speaking  in  public,  and  therefore  as  if 
in  the  presence,  not  only  of  all  Germany,  but  of 
all  Europe,  thus  addressee  one  with  whim  for  a 
long  time  be  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms : 

“My  dear  Henry,  as  I  entered  Kiel  to-day,  it 
occurred  to  me  how  often  and  with  what  pleas¬ 
ure  I  have  visited  this  town,  whether  for  sport 
or  to  witness  at  your  side  the  manoeuvres  of  my 
ships.  Entering  to-day  serious  thoughts  occu¬ 
pied  my  mind,  for  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
task  I  have  set  for  you  and  my  responsibility. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  realize  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  develop  what  my  predecessors  left  me. 
The  voyage  upon  which  you  are  about  to  embark 
is  your  tuk.  **‘***r:;^-~~^ 

“I  presuppose  that  our  tasks  are  not  neii^  but 
the  logical  sequences  of  what  our  lamented 
grandfather  and  his  great  Chancellor  accom¬ 
plished  politically,  and  what  our  glorious  father 
achieved  with  the  sword  on  the  battle-field ;  ^ey 
are  no  more  than  first  effects  of  the  newly 
united,  newly  created  German  Empire  in  its 
duties  across  the  seas. 

“In  the  astonishing  development  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  empire,  it  is  my  duty  to 
follow  the  new  German  Hansa  (commercial 
league)  and  to  afford  it  the  protection  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  demand  from  the  empire  and  the  Em¬ 
peror.  r 

“Our  German  brethren  in  holy  orders,  who 
set  out  to  engage  in  peaceful  work,  have  not 
shrunk  from  risking  their  lives  to  carry  our 
religion  into  foreign  lands.  They  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  my  protection  and  it  behooves  us  to 
support  and  protect  these  brethren  who  have 
been  repeatedly  mortified  and  sorely  oppressed. 

“For  this  reason  the  mission  I  have  confided 
to  you  is  essentially  defensive,  not  offensive.  It 
is  intended,  under  the  shelter  of  the  German 
Naval  Ensign,  that  our  commerce,  German  mer 
chants  and  ships,  may  claim  the  same  rights 
conceded  to  all  other  nations. 

“The  first  preliminary  condition,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Also  the  second,  in 
the  flourishing  condition  of  German  trade, 
which  can  only  develop  prosperously  and  securely 
if  it  feels  itself  shielded  by  the  power  of  the 
Empire. 

Imperial  power  means  maritime  power. 
Maritime  power  and  imperial  power  are  mutu¬ 
ally  dependent.  One  cannot  exist  without  the 
other. 

“The  squadron,  reinforced  by  your  division, 
will  now  have  to  stand  forth  as  the  symbol  of 
imperial  maritime  power.  Your  errand  there  is 
to  develop  the  cordial  intercourse  and  good 
friendship  of  all  comrades  of  the  foreign  fleets, 
and  to  firmly  protect  the  national  interests. 


“Let  it  be  made  clear  to  every  European 
there,  to  the  German  merchant,  and  above  all 
to  the  foreigner  on  whose  soil  we  may  be 
with  whom  we  may  have  to  deal,  that  the  Qer- 
man  Michael  ( ! )  has  firmly  planted  on  that  soil  a 
shield  emblazoned  with  the  imperial  eagle 
against  every  one  seeking  to  harm  German  Jsub- 
jects,  in  order  to  afford  protection,  once  for  all, 
to  him  who  applied  for  it. 

“Should  any  one  ever  attempt  to  affront  or 
prejudice  us  in  our  good  rights  then  strike  out 
with  your  mailed  fist  sad,  God  willing,  wMve 
round  your  young  brow  the  laurel  wreath  which 
no  one  in  the  German  Empire  will  begrudge 
you. 

“In  the  firm  conviction  that,  following  the 
example  and  good  models — and,  thanks  to  God, 
models  have  existed  in  sufficient  number  among 
the  members  of  our  house — you  will  fully  corre¬ 
spond  with  my  thoughts  and  wishes,  I  raise  my 
glass  and  drink  to  your  welfare,  wishing  you 
bon  voyage,  a  fortunate  performance  of  your  task 
and  a  joyous  home  coming.  Long  live  Hie 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Henry !  Hurrah !  Hur¬ 
rah!  Hurrah!’’ 

To  which  the  brother,  apparently  overwhelmed 
at  this  unexpected  burst  of  affection,  pours  out 
his  heart  in  the  following  words : 

[Private,  to  the  reader].  Please  forget  that 
in  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  the  Emperor  not  only  wrote  or  dictated  bis 
own  speech,  but  his  brother  s  reply;  if  he  did 
not  write  it  himself,  according  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  court,  he  would  have  had  to  see  it  and 
revise  it  and  correct  it  before  it  could  proceed 
out  of  his  brother’s  mouth.  Thus  it  was  in 
fact  a  speech  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Emperor ! 
That  will  explain  its  extreme  modesty ! 

Prince  Henry  replied : 

”Most  serene  Emperor,  most  powerful  King 
and  lord,  illustrious  brother:  As  children  we 
grew  up  together,  and  later  it  was  granted  to  us 
as  men  to  look  into  each  other’s  eyes  and  stand 
faithfully  by  each  other’s  side.  To  Your  Majesty 
the  imperial  crown  came  with  thorns.  I  have 
striven  in  my  restricted  sphere,  with  scant 
strength,  as  a  man,  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  to 
help  four  Majesty.  We  have  reached  a  neat 
epoch,  an  important  epoch  for  the  nation.  Your 
Majesty  and  the  navy. 

“Your  Majesty  has  made  a  great  sacrifice  and 
has  shown  great  favor  to  myself,  in  intrusting 
this  command  to  me.  I  thank  Your  Majesty 
from  the  bottom  of  my  loyal,  brotherly  and 
humble  heart.  I  well  understand  Your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  feelings  and  know  what  a  heavy  sacrifice 
you  have  made  in  giving  me  so  fine  a  command. 
It  is  for  this  reason  Your  Majesty  is  so  much 
moved,  and  I  so  sincerely  thank  you. 

“lam  further  deeply  indebted  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  Your  Majesty  reposes  in  my  weak  person, 
and  can  assure  Your  Majesty  of  this :  I  am  not 
allured  by  hopes  of  winning  glory  or  laurels; 
I  am  only  animated  by  one  desire,  to  proclaim 
and  preach  abroad  to  all  who  will  hear,  the 
Oospel  of  Your  Majesty's  consecrated  person  ! 
This  I  will  have  inscribed  uran  my  banner,  and 
will  so  inscribe  it  wherever  I  go. 

“These  are  the  sentiments  with  which  I  go 
forth,  and  they  are  shared  by  my  comrades. 

“I  raise  my  glass  and  call  on  those  who  enjoy 
with  me  the  happy  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  go  forth,  to  remember  this  day,  to  impress 
on  their  minds  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  to 
let  the  cry  resound  far  out  into  the  world; 

“  ‘Our  most  serene,  mighty,  beloved  Em¬ 
peror,  King  and  Master  for  ever  and  ever. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah  !'  ’’ 

To  this  it  is  impossible  to  add  anything.  No 
wonder  that  the  gallant  German  sailors  filled  the 
air  with  their  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
guns  from  every  ship  of  war  made  reply.  No 
doubt  the  Emperor  was  overpowered  by  the 
occasion  and  by  his  own  eloquence.  He  was 
the  German  Caesar,  “whose  bend  did  awe  the 
world !’’ 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  melodramatic  performance,  in 
stead  of  being  awe-inspiring,  has  only  provoked 
bursts  of  laughter  from  one  end  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  to  the  other,  thus  disproving  the  axiom  of 
Napoleon,  that  “Power  is  never  ridiculous,’’  but 
on  the  eontrary,  that  there  is  an  extreme  of 
ridiculousness  that  no  one  but  an  Emperor  can 
reach,  since  he  plunges  from  a  pinnacle  so  high 
to  a  depth  so  low ! 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STOBT! 

“Qlory  to  Qod  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace, 
4;ood  will  toward  men  I”  Again  that  song  is 
beard,  a  song  that  has  no  relation  to  place  or 
iiime,  but  is  the  same  now,  as  when  it  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  the  shepherds.  To  one  who  has 
been  among  the  Holy  Hills,  where  it  first  broke 
upon  the  ears  of  men,  there  is  an  association 
that  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest,  and  perhaps 
the  readers  of  The  Bvangelist  will  forgive  me  if 
I  reproduce  the  picture  that  I  drew  for  them  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  when,  with  a  beloved  companion. 
Professor  Post  of  Beirut,  I  bad  followed  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
through  “the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,’’  to 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  where,  changing 
-our  camels  for  horses,  we  rode  over  the  Hill  Coun 
try  of  Judea.  Here  I  quote  what  was  written 
then : 

“All  day  long  we  were  making  our  way  over  the 
hills,  rugged  and  bare  and  wild,  such  as  we  were 
-afterwards  to  traverse  in  a  la  ge  part  of  Palestine. 
It  was  five  o’clock  when  we  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  ridge,  and  turned  to  look  back  over 
the  sea  of  mountains,  and  away  southward  to 
the  Plain  of  Philistia,  and  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean.  As  we  rose  over  this  point, 
which  from  its  height  commands  an  extensive 
view  to  the  north,  the  dragoman,  pointing  to  a 
long  white  line  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain,  which 
was  suddenly  lighted  up  by  the  descending  suni 
exclaimed,  “There  is  Jerusalem!’’  It  was  our 
tirst  glimpse  ot  the  Holy  City.  It  was  not  an 
ancient  wall  that  we  saw,  nor  even  the  dome  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands  on  the  site 
■of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  but  the  Armenian 
•convent,  (for  the  numerous  convents  are  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  of  the  modern  city) ; 
but  for  the  instant  a  thrill  shot  through  us  as 
if  we  bad  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Heavenly 
-Jerusalem.  We  said  but  few  words,  but  gazed 
and  gazed  as  we  rode  on  over  the  hills  and  down 
the  passes,  till  just  at  evening  we  dismounted 
at  Solomon’s  Pools,  which  he  built  to  furnish 
water  to  Jerusalem. 

“But  our  day’s  journey  was  not  over.  After  the 
>sun  was  set  we  mounted  again,  for  we  had  still  a 
long  ride  before  us— at  least  it  seemed  long,  for 
we  were  weary,  the  road  was  rough,  and  the  shades 
of  night  were  gathering.  The  moon,  but  a 
week  old,  lighted  faintly  the  rocky  path  through 
which  we  picked  our  way.  We  rode  on  in 
*  (Silence  till  we  began  to  ascend ;  we  were 
•climbing  a  hill,  and  when  we  reached  its  top 
we  were  in  Bethlehem  I  Winding  our  way 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town,  we  found 
-our  camp,  and  crawled  off  our  horses,  having 
been  in  the  saddle  twelve  hours. 

“But  the  bright  lights  and  the  refreshing  tea 
■awaiting  us  soon  put  us  in  a  cheerful  glow,  and 
we  went  out  to  take  a  night  view  of  the  scene 
around  us.  Our  tents  were  pitched  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  looking  down  into  a  deep  valley, 
where  all  lay  as  in  profound  slumber.  Not  a 
aound  broke  the  deep  stillness : 

“  The  beating  of  oar  own  hearts 
Was  all  the  sound  we  heard.” 

But  those  hearts  beat  fast,  for  what  memories 
were  there  to  stir  the  depths  of  emotion.  That 
valley  below  us  was  the  field  of  Boaz  where 
Ruth  gleaned  the  blades  of  ripened  grain  I 

“And  look  across  the  valley  to  yonder  hillside  I 
That  gentle  slope,  which  is  seen  dimly  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  is  the  field  in  which,  according 
-to  tradition,  “shepherds  were  keeping  watch 
•over  their  fiock  by  night,’’  when  “the  angel  of 
-the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  them.’’  In  this  matter 
-of  localities  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  precise  or  too 
positive.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  fix  the  identical 
«pot.  The  exact  point  in  space  matters  little, 
■any  more  than  the  exact  point  of  time.  All  we 
know,  and  all  that  we  need  to  know,  is  that  it 
was  somewhere  within  the  circuit  of  these  hills 
Chat  the  shepherds  watched ;  that  it  was  in 


these  skies  that  they  saw  the  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  heard  the  song  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men’’  That  is  enough  to  make  the 
very  heavens  above  us  more  serene,  and  the 
stars  shine  with  a  softer,  tenderer  light.  We 
look  upward  as  if  we  might  catch  some  faint 
gleam  of  the  angelic  wings,  or  a  far-off  echo  of 
the  angelic  voices.  How  they  soared  and  sang  I 
Never  before  did  the  earth  hear  such  harmonies 
as  these,  which  filled  all  the  depths  of  air. 

“At  length  they  ceased,  and  the  vision  vanished 
like  a  cloud.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  heav 
enly  host,  and  farther  and  farther  the  strains 
died  away,  till  once  more  heaven  and  earth 
were  still.  And  yet  may  it  not  be  that  they 
died  away  only  to  the  shepherds’  ears,  while 
elsewhere  they  kept  sounding  on  T  Perhaps  the 
celestial  choir  only  ascended  into  a  higher  at 
moephere,  and  there  floated  over  other  mountain 
tops  and  other  valleys,  the  waves  of  sound  cir¬ 
cling  round  them  till  they  touched  every  shore, 
and  ail  tribes  and  kindreds  of  men  heard  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy.  O  Christ!  at  whose 
birth  the  angels  sang,  will  that  song  ever  be 
heard  again  in  the  upper  air  of  this  poor  world 
of  ours  ?’’  H,  M.  P. 

A  WILD  GOOSE  CHASE. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  New  fork  Herald  in  obtain 
ing  news  from  distant  parts  of-  the  earth.  It 
sent  Stanley  to  find  Livingstone,  and  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  North  Pole,  in  which  the  courage 
and  the  daring  were  none  the  less  conspicuous 
from  the  fact  that  the  expedition  failed,  and 
the  brave  explorers  perished.  Its  last  expedi¬ 
tion  IS  in  search  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  way 
that  it  is  begun,  we  fear  it  will  come  home  with 
a  ship-load  of  lies,  instead  of  any  real  addition  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  has  sent  our 
old  friend.  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  who  has  long 
been  an  attache  of  The  Herald,  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  from  which  he  is  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  to  ascertain  the  real 
truth  as  to  the  massacres  among  the  Armenians. 
A  worthy  object  indeed,  if  the  right  means  be 
taken  to  discover  the  truth  !  What  instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  explorer,  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Bennett  has  been  softened  towards  the  Sultan, 
in  the  way  that  so  many  other  hearts  have  been, 
and  persuaded  that  after  all  the  Grand  Turk  is  not 
so  black  as  he  is  painted.  Some  years  since  he 
made  a  visit  to  Constantinople  in  his  yacht, 
when  our  minister.  Lew  Wallace,  wishing  to  do 
the  polite  thing  for  the  distinguished,  American 
Editor,  took  him  to  the  Palace,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Sultan,  who  is  said  to  have  the  most 
bewitching  ways,  with  an  air  of  innocence  and 
simplicity,  that  is  quite  suflScient  to  touch  the 
heart  of  an  unsophisticated  American.  And 
now  it  is  that  the  Editor,  so  entertained  and 
charmed,  is  invited  to  send  a  trusted  agent  to 
the  Golden  Horn,  who  shall  have  free  range  to 
travel  over  all  the  lands  of  the  Turk,  and  see  if 
there  has  been  any  such  thing  as  oppression  or 
cruelty !  That  he  may  have  no  hindrance  in 
his  work,  he  is  to  be  attended  by  Turkish  offi¬ 
cials,  who  shall  conduct  him  to  the  very  places 
where  massacres  are  reported  to  have  taken  place 
with  all  their  horrors.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  cunningly  devised  to  put  goggles  over  a 
man’s  eyes  and  stuff  wool  into  hia  ears,  that  he 
may  neither  see  nor  hear  ?  The  whole  thing  is  a 
farce  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Hepworth  seems 
to  be  tickled  like  a  child  at  the  escort  that  has 
been  assigned  to  him. 

“Our  little  company,’’  he  says,  “consists  of 
Sivry  Bey,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Sultan ; 
Hhahlid  Bey,  who  is  commiaaioned  to  make  a 
report  to  hia  majesty  on  the  condition  of  the 
country  through  which  we  pass,  through  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  Sultan,  Colonel  Tewfik  Bey,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Raahdi  Bey;  then  Mr.  Sid¬ 


ney  Whitman  and  myself.’’  Any  Yankee  school 
boy,  that  had  not  been  adled  by  flattery,  would 
have  seen  through  such  an  arrangement  as  this. 
It  is  exactly  the  way  not  to  do  it.  Here  ia  an 
illustration  of  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  way  in 
which  the  Turks  attempt  to  deceive  him,  and 
apparently  succeed.  In  their  explorations  the 
company  came  to  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea, 
where  there  had  been  a  massacre.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  horrible  tragedy  f  Of  course 
there  is  a  man  always  at  hand  to  explain  the 
whole  unhappy  affair,  and  to  put  the  guilt  where 
it  belongs,  t-'toiking  an  attitude,  he  says : 

“Let  me  tell  you  the  story  and  you  shall  judge 
for  yourself.  You  remember  the  Ottoman  Byik 
episode  at”Constantinople?’’  Dr.  Hepworth 
replies,  “Perfectly.’’  It  is  well  that  he  knows 
something.  “News  flies  fast,’’  continues  his 
informer,  “and  what  occurred  there  became 
known  here.  Two  or  three  days  afterward,  I 
forget  which,  Bahri  Pasha  was  walking  alone 
the  main  street  of  Trebizond  when  a  couple  of 
young  men,  evidently  members  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  committee,  fired  upon  him,  their  purpose 
being  assassination.  They  attempted  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  movement  which  was  begun  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  After  firing  these  fellows  fled  and 
found  a  hiding  place.’’  The  gentleman  then 
affirms  that  it  was  the  wrath  of  the  populace  at 
these  Armenian  would-be  assassins  that  roused 
the  populace  to  commence  the  massacre,  in  which 
he  admits  500  persons  were  killed  I 

“This,’’  says  Dr.  Hepworth,  “was  all  valua¬ 
ble  testimony,  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  nationali¬ 
ties  which  are  congregated  in  this  cosmopolitan 
city.’’  How  valuable  this  testimony  is,  and 
how  thorough  the  acquaintance  shown  with  the 
facts,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  what  is  here  represented  as  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak  at  Trebizond  happened  ten  months 
after  that  outbreak  I’’  “The  Ottoman  Bank 
episode  at  Constantinople’’  occurred  August 
26th,  1896,  while  the  Trebizond  massacre  oc¬ 
curred  October  8th,  1896.  This  “valuable  in¬ 
formation’’  IS  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  ths  uprising  of  the  South  in  1861  was 
caused  by  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  1 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Gordon,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Middletown,  has  resigned  his  charge, 
after  twelve  years  of  service,  feeling  the  need 
of  rest  for  at  least  a  year  to  come.  Of  good 
strength  and  constitution,  he  is  yet  warned 
“by  sleepless  nights  and  wearisome  days  of 
mental  toil  and  pastoral  oversight,’’  that  he 
should  for  a  time  lay  down  the  burden.  His 
resignation  was  offered  at  the  close  of  the  De¬ 
cember  communion,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  people. 

But  when  they  came  together  the  following 
week,  and  considered  the  reasons,  the  church  and 
congregation  could  not  but  accede  to  hia  wish, 
but  he  will  still  discharge  the  duties  of  pastor 
until  the  12th  of  February,  which  will  round 
out  the  full  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  among 
them.  It  was  also  unanimously  voted  that  he 
have  the  free  use  of  the  manse  until  the  first  of 
July.  It  has  been  built  and  paid  for  during  his 
pastorate ;  the  house  of  worship  has  also  been 
modernized  and  improved,  with  which  the  spir¬ 
itual  house  has  kept  pace,  there  having  been 
during  these  years  383  additions  to  the  roll  of 
members,  bringing  the  total  up  to  440,  above  all 
losses  by  death  and  removal.  Save  the  grand  his¬ 
torical  church  at  Goshen,  which  has  660  mem¬ 
bers,  the  First  Church  at  Middletown  ia  the  next 
largest  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson. 

Dr.  Gordon  is  an  able  writer,  as  the  columns 
of  The  Evangelist  have  borne  witneea  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  a  popular  preacher  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense.  His  church  and  the 
community  regret  his  contemplated  departure, 
while  for  himself  his  warm  Scotch  heart  ia 
greatly  moved  at  the  coming  severance  from 
those  by  whom  be  is  so  much  respected  and 
beloved. 
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THE  LATE  CHARLES  BUTLER. 

Tahave  known  and  enjoyad  the  friendship  of 
such' a  man  as  our  loved  and  now  lamented 
Chaijea  Butler,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  is  one  of 
the  chief  joys  and  most  enduring  treasures  of 
a  life.  The  men  of  the  present  generation  knew 
him  aa  a  splendid  specimen  of  graceful  and 
cultured  old  age.  His  eye  was  not  dim  to  any 
living  interest,  his  tall  and  impressive  figure, 
lithe,  easy  of  motion,  and  showing  scarcely  a 
trace  of  any  enfeeblement;  his  face  alight  and 
hia  mind  alert,  he  seemed  to  hold  his  place 
among  the  most  active  and  vigorous  up  to  the 
later  years  of  his  stay  on  earth.  One  could 
scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  over  ninety  years 
of  this  tremendously  significant  century  looked 
upon  you  when  he  presided  over  an  assemblage 
of  scholarly  men,  where  he  seemed  most  to  be  at 
home.  Even  the  growing  failure  of  hie  voice 
created  a  hush  that  was  eloquent,  the  after  glow 
of  his  beautiful  manhood.  It  has  been  fur  all 
this  latter  time  a  crowning  feature  of  our  feasts 
to  have  his  presence  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
benediction. 

But  one  who  knew  Mr.  Butler  in  the  “fifties,” 
and  the  great  years  immediately  following; 
when  he  was  one  of  the  powers  of  the  city  and 
the  country ;  when  his  house  was  the  social  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in  the  land  ; 
when  his  oflBce  was  the  vital  centre  of  the  great 
enterprises  that  have  developed  the  West  and 
enriched  the  East ;  when  his  counsel  was  sought 
in  great  crises  and  his  word  was  wisdom  and  hie 
advice  was  law — such  a  one,  remembering  what 
he  was  and  has  continued  to  be,  of  worth,  nobil¬ 
ity,  virtue  and  discretion,  knows  the  man,  loves 
and  reveres  him,  cherishes  his  memory  and 
mourns  his  departure,  with  peculiar  emphasis  of 
appreciative  emotion.  He  was  a  friendly  man, 
courteous,  attentive,  thoughtful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  yet  his  most  intimate  familiarity 
was  n;ver  without  dignity  and  a  certain  natural 
reserve  which,  while  it  did  not  repel,  >et  com 
manded  respect  and  kept  a  clear  space  for  free 
action  and  a  protection  against  impulsive  assault. 

Mr.  Butler  never  was  the  man  to  be  hurried 
into  hasty  courses  by  being  overrun ;  the  popu 
larity  of  instant  acquiescence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  crowd,  he  never  coveted  nor  consented 
to  receive.  He  was  the  beet  sort  of  a  oonserva 
tive.  who  never  moved  without  reason  and  never 
stood  still  when  it  was  not  strength.  This 
characteristic  impressed  itself  on  the  men,  and 
the  institutions  with  which  he  had  close  rela¬ 
tions.  It  should  havf  made  the  Pr^yterian 
Church  hesitate  to  toush  a  Christian  teacher  or 
a  Christian  school  while  Charles  Butler  stood  to 
support  them.  Hie  endorsement  was  a  perpetual 
vindication.  His  regal  spirit  resented  and  re 
sisted  the  interference  of  meddlesome'  and 
bigoted  distrust.  He  was  firm  as  a  rock,  yet 
progressive  as  the  steel-pointed  prow  of  the 
steamship.  He  knew  that  he  was  right  and 
with  such  as  he  on  your  side  it  was  impossible 
to  falter.  In  his  leadership,  there  was  that 
modest  magnificence  which  characterized  the 
career  of  Washington;  sometimes  we  thought 
that  he  looked  as  the  Father  of  his  country 
might  have  done  in  the  same  environment. 

Surely,  in  prophetic  instinct  and  for  prevision 
of  results,  Mr.  Butler  was  the  peer  of  the  great 
founders  who  have  builded  in  faith  and  even 
better  than  they  knew.  It  was  this  clear  vision 
that  directed  young  Ogden  to  the  site  of  Chi 
cago  sixty-five  years  ago  and  so  made  his  fortune 
much  against  hie  own  inclination  at  the  first. 
But  Charles  Butler  knew  the  future.  So  we 
think  he  spoke  with  reason,  when  in  one  of  hie 
latest  addressee  he  said  to  the  faculty  and 
alumni  of  Union  Seminary:  '‘Here  is  to  be  the 
recognized  leading  school  of  theology  for  the 
whole  church  and  the  entire  country.  ’ '  Men 
once  doubted  the  future  that  he  saw  for  Chicago, 
smiled  at  the  prospects  of  Toledo.  To  day  they 
revere  the  wisdom  which  built  into  those  cities 


its  ccmfidence  and  received  a  reward.  The 
prophecy  concerning  our  Seminary  is  going  on 
toward  fulfilment. 

One  picture  we  shall  always  carry  in  mind,  of 
Charles  Butler,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Andrew 
H.  Qreen,  listening  to  William  B.  Ogden  on  the 
resources  of  the  “Great  North  West,  “as  they 
sat  together  in  the  well  known  house  on  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  forty  years  and  more  ago.  They 
were  the  typical  makers  of  the  nation,  founders 
and  furtherers  of  its  greatness  and  growth. 
Only  Green  remains  with  us;  may  he  live  to  the 
age  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  and  see  the  grand 
fulfilment  of  the  high  purposes  which  they  loved 
to  cherish  !  R.  A.  S. 


PLAGUE  STRICKEN  INDIA. 


The  devastating  famine  has  been  assuaged  in 
India,  but  not  so  the  plague.  A  Bombay  paper 
of  November  18th,  says  that  the  proportions 
which  the  plague  is  assuming  in  Poona,  Satara 
and  Sholapur,  and  some  other  parts,  is  alarming 
for  the  whole  country.  As  for  Bombay,  the 
type  of  plague  imported  into  the  city,  is  much 
more  virulent  than  the  indigenous  ailment,  and 
in  this  view  a  strict  six  days’  quarantine  is  im 
posed  on  all  second  and  third  class  passengers 
arriving  from  any  of  the  infected  districts. 

The  hardships  of  poor  travelers  must  be  in¬ 
creased  by  this  necessary  measure,  but  their 
liability  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  food  has 
doubtless  been  taken  into  account,  ere  this,  by 
the  authorities'.  Thus  there  is  a  better,  if  not 
a  bright,  side  to  these  d  rk  incidents.  That 
precursor  of  the  plague,  the  fearful  famine, 
has  been  relieved  throughout  the  country,  and 
this  very  largely  through  the  pity  and  generosity 
of  the  Christian  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Distant,  and  not  near  by,  countries 
have  acted  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
There  has  in  fact  been  such  an  outpouring  of 
money — in  one  instance  or  more  taking  the  form 
of  corn  and  wheat  by  the  ship  load— as  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  before. 

And,  what  adds  to  this  gift  is  that  it  has 
been  largely  to  the  unthankful !  They  did  not, 
in  the  person  of  their  native  rulers,  solicit  it, 
nor  show  alacrity  in  accepting  it  and  distribu¬ 
ting  it  when  laid  down  at  their  very  doors! 
So  we  are  assured  by  those  who  speaH  from  their 
own  observation.  What  we  have  witnessed  in 
recent  months  has  been  an  extraordinary  scene 
that  of  Britain  fighting  and  stemming  the 
Mohammedan  Afrids  among  the  passes  of  the 
Himalayas,  while  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
a  wholesale  relief  of  those  who  avow  their  sym- 
]^thy  for  these  warring  tribes,  and  who  hope 
for  the  day  to  come  when  they  shall  be  able  to 
join  forces  with  them  1  It  is  thus  that  the  Rev, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg  wrote  of  this  remarkable 
posture  of  affairs  in  India,  not  long  since.  We 
copy  from  The  Presbyterian  Banner : 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that,  except  for  the  wide  awake  alertness  of  the 
government  we  should  ere  this  have  seen  a 
bloody  uprising  *over  much  of  at  least  North 
India.  However,  warned  by  the  terrible  and 
disastrous  surprise  uf  1857,  the  government  has 
taken  every  precaution.  Many  arrests  have 
been  made ;  the  militaryevery  where,  regulars  and 
volunteers,  are  charged  to  be  in  constant  readi 
ness.  Even  when  going  to  church,  the  military 
in  Delhi,  have  been  ordered  always  to  go 
armed  and  with  not  less  than  twenty  rounds  of 
ball  cartridges.  So  far  as  the  Mohammedans 
are  concerned,  I  think  that  the  main  cause  of 
all  this  has  been  the  developments  in  European 
victory.  The  masses,  in  their  dense  ignorance, 
absurdly  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  Turk 
ish  victory  over  Greece ;  they  hear  with  delight 
of  the  massacres  by  the  valorous  Caliph  of  Islam 
of  ten  thousands  of  Armenian  Christians;  and, 
like  a  tiger  when  it  gets  a  sniff  of  blood,  they 
all  long  to  slake  their  murderous  thirst  in 
Christian  blood,  Mn  the  name  of  God  and  the 
prophet.’  A  Mohammedan  gentleman,  high  in 
Delhi  society,  was  asked  recently  by  a  niend 
of  mine  who  labors  there,  whether  he  approved 
of  these  Armenian  massacres.  His  answer  was 
‘I  approve  of  everything  the  Caliph  has  done.’ 

“Asa  bright  contrast  to  all  this,  stands  out 


the  conduct  of  the  governtqelitr  ifi  meeting  th» 
terrible  visitations  which  have  clime  upon  the 
people.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  many 
Wave  Englishmen  in  Ibis  last  year  have  fallen 
I  prey  to  overwork,  fever,  dysentery  and  cholera 
in  the  famine-relief  camps  a4  over  the  country. 
In  the  matter  of  the  plague,  from  Lord  Sand¬ 
hurst,  the  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,, 
down  to  the  men — and  women,  too — of  the  non- 
oflScial  classes,  not  to  speak  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army — all  have  shown  a  spirit  of  self-for¬ 
getful  heroism  which  makes  one  rejoice  with 
well-founded  pride  and  thankfulness  to  God. 
Lord  Sandhurst  has  again  and  again  visited  the 
worst  infected  quarters  and  plague  hospitals  of 
the  cities  of  his  Presidency,  to  encourage  by 
his  presence,  and  help  with  his  suggestions,  the 
brave  foreigners,  men  and  women,  who  were 
hourly  risking  their  lives  in  continual  contact 
with  the  most  deadly  pest  known  to  mankind. 
When  volunteers  were  called  for  last  winter  for 
the  dangerous  house  to  bouse  search  for  plague 
patients  and  plague  corpses,  mure  volunteered, 
both  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and 
other  circles,  than  were  required  for  service; 
and  this,  too,  knowing  that  not  only  were  they 
to  incur  daily  risk  of  the  most  fatal  infection, 
but,  also,  of  being  cruelly  calumniated,  mobbed, 
assassinated,  as  the  reward  for  their  self  forget¬ 
ful,  noble  devotion  to  the  suffering  around  them, 

I  never  have  seen  such  a  striking  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  history  of  any  modern  country  as 
between  the  spirit  of  the  English  ruling  classes 
here,  in  the  presence  of  the  famine,  pestilence, 
and  the  sword,  and  the  merciless  hatred  which, 
from  the  masses  of  the  people,  has  been  their 
only  earthly  reward.  A  more  magnificent  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour’s 
command  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  on 
the  part  of  a  whole  ruling  class,  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  read  of  in  history. 

“We  naturally  look  forward  with  some  concernr 
to  the  present  recrudescence  of  the  plague ;  and 
the  more  that  the  government  does  to  hinder  its 
spread,  in  accord  with  the  well-understood  laws 
of  modern  sanitation  and  preventive  hygiene, 
the  more  is  it  certain  that  the  deadly  hate  and 
thirst  for  the  foreigners’  blood  will  increase,  and 
may  have  to  be  repressed  with  the  merciful 
severity  of  military  power.  Never  did  a  govern¬ 
ment  more  greatly  need — and  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  bettor  deserve— the  sympathizing  prayers 
of  Christian  men.  The  natives,  it  is  true,  con¬ 
stantly  circulate — and  apparently  believe,  at 
least  the  ignorant  masses-  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies  of  the  deeds  and  motives  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dealings 
with  the  plague  and  the  famine;  and  I  havo 
been  much  pained  to  see  in  the  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  at  least,  some  echo  of  these  in  the 
United  States  press.  What  I  have  seen  was  sim¬ 
ply  unmitigat^  and  grossly  unjust  and  cruel 
falsehood.  But  in  the  end  the  truth  must  be 
known.  You  can  see  bow  all  these  things  make 
missionary  work  on  some  accounts  and  in  some 
palaces,  especially  in  India,  peculiarly  difficult. 
The  Church  should  remember  India  in  these 
days  much  more  in  prayer  than  is  her  wont. 


I.ANE  SBMINART. 


The  Lane  Seminary  Club,  at  its  winter  meet¬ 
ing  December  14th,  listened  to  three  excellent 
papers  which  aroused  protracted  and  profitable 
discussions.  The  first  was  by  the  Rev.  J.  J- 
Hopkins  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  father, 
Lyman  Beecher,  was  professor  in  the  Seminary- 
twenty  years.  Some  participating  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were  under  Dr.  Beecher’s  instructioD 
and  knew  Mrs.  Stowe  during  her  residence  at 
Walnut  Hills,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  during- 
his  life  at  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  as 
pastor.  The  fact  was  corroborated  from  personal 
experience  that  while  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  Undo 
Tom’s  Cabin  in  Burlington,  she  gathered  her 
materials  bare. 

After  luncheon  at  the  residence  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Sebaff,  the  second  very  suggestive 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  John  N.  Ervin,  on 
the  “Minister’s  Use  of  Fiction  and  General 
Literature.”  It  appeared  from  the  discussioix 
that  several  ministers  present  finding  that  re¬ 
ligion  was  decadent  among  groups  in  their  con¬ 
gregations  traced  the  decadence  to  the  reading 
of  the  novels  of  certain  authors  and  were  enabled 
by  reading  the  works  themselves  to  successfully- 
counteract  the  false  philosophy  of  life  they 
taught.  The  third  paper  was  an  able  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  “Use  of  the  Novel  to  Present  His¬ 
tory,”  in  a  popular  form,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
M.  La  Bach.  The  session  began  at  10.30  in  the 
morning,  and  the  interest  was  well  sustained 
till  5.30  in  the  evening.  A  fine  feeling  prevails 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution. 
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SUMMING  UP  THE  MATTER. 

FKOM  OUB  FIB8T  CRITIC. 

Hommb.  Mioh.,  D«c.  18, 18B7. 

Mr  Dbab  Dr.  Field  :  If  1  had  foreseen  what 
a  tempest  my  brief,  brotherly  criticism  of  some 
of  your  utterances  on  the  election  in  New  York 
would  stir  up,  1  should  have  hesitated  some 
time,  and  very  likely  should  not  have  written  a 
word  deploring  the  “letting  down"  of  minis¬ 
terial  dignity  and  religious  journalism. 

Possibly,  however,  good'  may  result,  as  it 
seems  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pent  up 
feeling,  that  has  found  its  way  out,  in  the  con¬ 
tributions  that  have  since  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Fvangelist.  After  the  storm  has 
passed  over,  the  air  will  be  clearer,  and  it  can 
then  be  seen  whether  it  was  altogether  wise  to 
antagonize  natural  allies  by  the  use  of  opprobri¬ 
ous  epithets;  also  whether  it  was  quite  charita¬ 
ble  to  attribute  dishonest  motives,  in  ths 
absence  of  personal  knowledge,  or  proven  facts, 
having  only  partisan  newspaper  charges  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  jobbery ;  or  that  kind  of  common 
public  clamor  that  is  always  ready  to  attack 
men  in  public  position,  however  good  and  pure. 
It  may  be  seen  too,  that  “the  servants  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive;  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men,”  “to  speak  evil  of  no  man,*’  to  exercise 
that  charity  which  “thinketh  no  evil.”  In 
short  to  be  “wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves,’’  “in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per¬ 
verse  generation,  among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world.’’ 

When  intemperate  zeal  shall  have  subsided, 
and  the  disappointment  arising  from  the  failure 
of  cherished  plans  shall  be  somewhat  assuaged, 
then  the  Divine  Master’s  rebuke  to  the  two  dis¬ 
ciples  who  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 
will  come  to  mind:  “Ye  know  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of, ’’and  Hie  direction  to  the 
indignant  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered;  “He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone.’’ 

He  had  a  right  to  speak  of  “a  generation  of 
vipers, ’’for  He  knew  the  hearts  of  men  ;  but 
He  says  to  His  disciples,  “Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged  ;’’  “First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye.’’  Much  more  in  this  line  might 
be  added,  but  I  forbear. 

Your  humble  Homer  correspondent  is  only  a 
plain,  old  time  Presbyterian  and  a  loyal,  con¬ 
scientious  Republican,  believing  both  church 
and  party  to  be — not  perfect — but  nearer  right 
than  any  other,  and  he  has  never  been  ashamed 
of  hiB  church  or  his  party,  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
doctrines  or  principles  held  by  each,  however 
individuals  may  have  proved  false,  defective  or 
unworthy.  He  is  quite  content  to  leave  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  whole  matter  to  The  Evangelist 
and  its  contributors,  and  abide  the  calm,  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment  of  its  intelligent  Christian 
readers,  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  abated, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  we  desire  the  same 
result  and  differ  only  as  to  the  means  employed 
to  accomplish 'the  end  sought.  Q.  H.  F. 


HOW  OUB  CITY  MIMSTEB8  VOTED. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Without  intending  to  add  to 
the  shower  of  missiles  which  have  darkened 
The  Evangelist  sky  since  election,  without  seri¬ 
ous  harm  to  its  intrepid  editor,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  a  fact  or  two  which  ought  to  have 
influence  with  intelligent  people.  One  is  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  ministers  of  New  York 
City  think  as  you  think  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  great  calamity  which  has  brought 
disgrace  and  danger  upon  the  city  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  time.  Another  is  that  the  educators  and 
educated  citizens  of  the  city  were  on  the  same 
side  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  saloon  and 
machine  elements  combined  against  them  and 
carried  the  day,  John  H.  Edwards. 


HOW  IT  WAS  HI  THB  OLD  DATS  Uf  MBW  TOBK. 

Kansas  City,  Deo.  16, 1807. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Before  you  quite  dis¬ 
miss  the  question  of  municipal  politics  permit 
me  to  say  a  word  upon  a  question  which  greatly 
puzzles  our  rural  citizens.  It  is  so  easy  to  mis¬ 
take  the  city  boss  for  merely  a  larger  edition  of 
the  confessedly  much  needed  party  “leader.” 
But  we  can  assure  our  dear  brethren  that  they 
do  not  in  the  least  resemble  each  other,  either 
in  spirit  or  function.  I  have  been  in  New  York 
a  good  deal  and  have  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  pretty  faithfully  for  thirty  years,  but  I 
never  succeeded  in  getting  my  vote  in  at  a  party 
caucus  in  your  lively  town.  I  remember  the 
occasion  back  in  the  late  sixties  when  I  pre¬ 
sented  myself  at  the  party  caucus  in  the  ward 
which  had  been  so  long  represented  by  Henry  J. 
Raymond.  I  was  met  by  a  party  committee, 
who  put  to  me  a  series  of  questions  designed  to 
ascertain  whether  I  intended  to  vote  for  the 
delegatee  put  up  by  “Charley  Spencer.”  It  was 
soon  found  that  I  intended  to  vote  for  the 
friends  of  Benry  J.  Raymond.  Of  course  I  was 
turned  down  with  thousands  of  others.  The 
result  was  that  the  boss  gained  the  caucus,  and 
lost  the  election  !  I  take  it  that  is  about  the 
way  your  party  affairs  are  run  in  this  present 
year  of  1897.  If  you  will  register  the  will  of 
the  party  autocrat,  you  belong  to  the  party  and 
can  vote;  if  not,  you  must  be  a  “mugwump”  ora 
“goo  goo,  ”  and  are  cast  into  outer  darkness. 
The  difference  between  a  leader  and  a  boss  is 
that  the  leader  represents  the  best  elements  of 
the  party,  while  a  boss  uses  the  party  to  register 
hie  personal  decisions.  Yours  truly, 

H.  D.  Jenkins. 

KEEPING  UP  A  GOOD  HEART. 

Maratbon,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1897. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  have  read  The  Evangelist 
regularly  for  thirty  years.  With  most  of  my 
conservative,  progressive  brethren  of  our  church, 
I  approved  its  course  in  the  Briggs  fight.  And 
now,  in  this  other  fight,  as  strictly  within  your 
field  as  the  former — the  fight  against  the  bosses 
and  for  good  government — I  am  with  you  heart 
and  soul,  and  I  believe  the  most  of  your  readers 
are.  Only  the  narrowest  vision  can  fail  to  see 
that  we  are  moving  on  politically  to  better 
things. 

The  recent  triumph  of  Tammany,  greatly  as 
we  all  must  deplore  it.  ought  not  to  dishearten 
any  one.  Political  progress  is  never  in  a  straight 
line,  as  the  athlete  speeds  toward  his  goal  in 
the  stadium.  Its  pace  is  often  snail  like,  its 
course  sometimes  crab  like,  and  at  best  it  is  a 
zigzag.  Deflections  and  even  retrogressions  are 
to  be  expected.  As  such  we  must  count  what 
was  done  at  Albany  last  winter  for  the  undoing 
of  civil  service  reform,  by  dictation  of  the  Gov 
ernor.  Even  the  Tammany  Grady  warned  the 
obsequious  Republicans  on  the  floor,  that  the 
reaction  was  certain  to  come  and  to  sweep  them 
from  power.  As  such,  too,  we  must  count  the 
misguided,  sordid,  arrogant  leadership  of  those 
who  divided  the  vote  in  Greater  New  York  that 
should  have  been  consolidated  for  non-partisan 
!  municipal  administration  according  to  our 
I  amended  State  Constitution. 

The  spoils  system  has  flourished  long  in  our 
land  ;  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  soil.  Of  course  it  is  dying  hard.  Why  not  f 
But  it  is  dying',  its  doom  is  as  certain  as  that 
this  Republic  has  a  great  history.  God  bless 
The  Evangelist  1  Faithfully  yours, 

Alfred  J.  Hutton. 

FROM  A  BRATK  SOLDIER  IN  TUB  WAR. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  am  in  cordial  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  stand  you  have  taken  against  boss 
rule  in  the  Republican  party.  We  want  and 
need  judicious  leaders,  to  guide  the  party,  but 
not  bosses  who  use  the  party  as  a  whole  for  their 
own  benefit  and  to  aid  a  clique  of  worthless 
henchmen. 

I  believe  that  an  editor  of  a  great  religious 


journal  such  as  The  Evangelist,  should  preach 
righteous  dealings  in  politics  as  well  as  in  other 
affairs.  Yours  truly,  George  H.  Starr. 

FROM  1U8SOURI. 

ORsaN  CiTT,  Mo.,  Deo.  7, 1887. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  “Forasmuch  as  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaraticm 
of  those  things  which  are  most  sorely  believed 
among  us,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  to  write 
unto  thee  fn  order,”  [most  excellent  Henry,  not 
Theophilus,]  “that  thou  mightest  know”  that 
the  common  people  who  heard  Christ  gladly, 
have  their  representatives  upon '  earth  yet,  and 
they  ail  will  love  thee  more  now  than  ever  be¬ 
cause  of  the  manly  course  you  have  taken  against 
those  who  wink  and  connive  at  the  iniquities 
going  on  in  all  the  world,  but  more  especially,  in 
our  large  cities.  Go  right  on,  hewing  as  close 
as  you  can  to  the  line  of  right.  It  is  not  your 
business  to  watch  where  the  chips  may  fall.  In 
every  great  battle  some  one  must  be  hurt.  The 
governing  of  our  large  cities  is*  unquest  onably 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  closing  century. 
Upon  the  solving  of  it,  depends  the  life  of  the 
Republic. 

I  doubt  not  at  all  but  what  those  who  are  so 
certain  that  “the  recent  political  articles  in 
The  Evangelist  have  been  a  disgrace  to  relieious 
journalism”  are  excellent  Christian  people;  but 
they  would  never  go  to  a  king  and  say,  “Thou 
art  the  man  I”  as  Nathan  did.  If  ever  man  or 
angel  wished  to  use  language  that  should  not 
give  offense,  and  yet  win  the  erring  for  God  and 
heaven,  Christ  did,  and  yet  they  answered  to  His 
language,  “This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear 
it?” 

For  every  one  of  my  timid  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  Christ,  who  think  as  some  of  your  critics 
do,  there  are  ten  who  are  praying  that  all  our 
religious  journals  may  do  as  did  Ibe  Evangelist 
in  its  recent  political  articles. 

In  this  great  cause  you  can  well  afford  to  be 
set  down  hard.  But,  like  the  truth  crushed  to 
the  earth,  you  will  rise  again. 

May  God  grant  you  many  more  years  of  useful¬ 
ness  here,  and  when  the  good  fight  is  over  crown 
you  in  that  city  from  which  the  arch  boss  was 
driven  long  ago.  Yours  in  the  good  work, 

Jonathan  A.  Novinger. 


FROM  A  NOBLE  WOMAN  WHO  CANNOT  KEEP 
SILENT. 

CoBNiNO,  N.  Y„  D-  o.  14, 1897. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell 
you  a  long  time,  that  my  heart  has  been  made 
to  rejoice  as  I  have  read  the  brave,  noble  words 
coming  from  your  pen.  whose  ring  gave  no  un¬ 
certain  sound  in  any  conflict  between  right  and 
wrong,  I  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  stand 
you  took  in  the  Briggs  heresy  trial.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  know  that  one  leading  religious  paper 
at  least  had  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  so 
bravely  defend  the  right,  if  not  the  popular 
side ;  and  then  again  in  the  struggle  of  brave 
little  Greece  with  the  bloodthirsty  detestable 
Turk,  backed  by  the  so-called  Christian  nations. 
The  dear  old  Evangelist  stood  bravely  for  the 
right  and  then  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  recent 
political  campaign  in  our  own  Empire  State, 
you  stood  staunch  and  true,  without  fear  or  favor. 
God  bless  you  and  spare  you  many  years  yet  to 
battle  for  the  right  and  truth.  Pardon  me  for 
intruding  such  a  long  letter.  The  Evangelist 
seems  like  an  old  friend  tome,  as  my  father  took 
it  when  I  was  a  child.  Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  j.  Hdlbert. 


FROM  THE  BUCKEYE  STATE. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Since  the  day  when  Colonel 
John  Charles  Fremont  was  nominated  by  the 
newly  pledged  Republican  party  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  I  have  been  a  “stalwart  Republican,” 
When  the  new  s  was  flashed  over  the  wires  the 
next  morning  after  your  recent  election  in  New 
York  that  Mr.  Low  and  General  Tracy  were 
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both  defeated  by  the  “XammaDy  Tiger,”  I,  in 
common  with'  thoaaanda  of  other  Republicans 
in  this  goodly  Buckeye  commonwealth,  felt 
sorely  grieved  at  the  result  and  that  it  ought 
not,  and  need  not,  have  been  so;  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  old  Gotham  might  have  united 
on  so  good  a  man  as  General  Tracy.  We  did  not 
understand  the  situation.  No  trouble  about 
uniting  all  the  Republican  votes — provided 
altoayt  that  they  should  be  cast  for  the  man 
Mr.  Platt  selected  as  his  choice  for  Mayor.  Let 
him  pick  out  the  man,  and  you  may  all  vote  for 
him !  In  such  a  case,  defeat  was  inevitable,  and 
that  the  lesson  may  prove  salutary  is  the  desire 
of  a  vast  multitude  who  ,have  at  heart  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  greatest  American  city.  As  loyal 
Republicans  we  felt  that  by  this  defeat  in  New 
ifork  the  chances  of  the  Republican  party  were 
jeopardized  for  1900.  But  now  the  feeling  of  a 
large  majority,  as  with  myself,  is  that  it  was  a 
vital  moral  principle'fpr  which  you  were  fighting 
in  New  York,  and  that  defeat  in  this  case  was 
better  than  victory  would  have  been  at  the 
price  of  principle.  Roecoe  Cockling  for  several 
years  ruled  the  Republican  party  of  New  York 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  like  our  distinguished 
fellow  citizens  (?)  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  and 
James  J.  Corbett,  he  went  into  the  arena  once 
too  often.  He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  high 
dudgeon  and  went  home,  and  the  people  of  New 
York  allowed  him  to  remain  there  I  Henry  Clay 
once  said  that  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  to  them  we  must  still  look  for 
reform.  For  the  gallant  fight  you  make  in  this 
matter ;  the  manly  way  you  stand  fire ;  and  the 
generous  spirit  shown  to  those  who  differ  with 
you ;  you  have  the  hearty  approval  of  all  good 
and  true  men.  May  you  live  to  see  Seth  Low 
Mayor  of  ‘‘Greater  New  York!”  Wishing  you 
and  the  dear  old  Evangelist  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Yours  truly, 

Hknbt  M.  Pomeroy. 

FROM  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  A  READEB 
OF  THE  ETANGELIST  FOB 
FIFTY  TEARS. 

FiiORiDA,  Oranob  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11, 1887. 

My  Drab  Db.  Pibld:  When  I  was  in  your 
office  last  January  to  pay  my  subscription,  1 
told  the  man  at  the  desk  that  it  was  the  fifty 
first  payment  I  A  voice  called  out,  ‘‘Send  that 
man  in  here!”  You  and  I  are  on  the  downward 
road  of  life,  but  I  thiak  we  are  both  still  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  clean  elections.  I  am  an  old 
time  Republican.  I  am  the  only  person  in  the 
party  in  this  county  that  signed  the  first  call 
for  its  formation  in  1855.  There  were  twenty- 
six  of  us,  who  put  our  names  to  the  call.  All  but 
two  have  gone  to  their  long  home.  After  that, 
I  don’t  intend  to  be  read  out  of  the  grand  old 
party  because  I  do  not  follow  Thomas  C.  Platt 
1  never  had  any  confidence  in  him  since  he 
threw  up  his  commission  as  an  United  States 
Senator,  and  returned  to  Albany  and  asked  to 
be  sent  back  that  he  might  fight  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Garfield !  Not  many  that 
have  been  readers  of  The  Evangelist  for  more 
than  fifty  years  are  in  political  sympathy  with 
such  a  man.  Respectfully  yours, 

Asa  Howell. 


The  death  of  Dzniel  W.  Powers  of  Rochester, 
December  lltb  (in  the  80th  year  of  his  age), 
closes  a  life  of  successful  endeavor.  He  was 
a  well-known  banker,  was  the  projector  and 
owner  of  ‘‘Power's  block,”  the  first  building  of 
modern  construction  as  to  height  erected  in 
Rochester ;  and  of  late  years  he  devoted  large 
space  in  it  to  a  picture  gallery,  or  series  of  them, 
the  treasures  of  which  he  no  doubt  took  great 
pleasure  in  accumulating.  The  public  were 
fi^ly  admitted,  and  it  came  to  be  one  of  the 
attractions  of  that  fine  city.  Mr.  Powers  was 
buried  from  the  Brick  Church  on  Monday  week, 
the  pastor.  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Doty  of 
Christ  Church  officiatii^.  The  deceased  had 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Brick  Church  ever  since 
1858,  and  was  a  life-long  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  late  Dr.  Shaw. 


A  TBIStfE  TO  DB.  H.  A.  NELSON. 

By  R.  M.  Patterson,  LL.D. 

Permit  a  personal  tribute  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
A.  Nelson,  which  will  also  be  a  slight  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  Church  History. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  report  to  the 
Madison  General  Assembly  in  1880,  from  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  preceding  Assembly 
to  consider  and  prepare  a  plan  for  consolidating 
existing  Synods,  making  them  representative 
bodies  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  enlarging  their 
powers  by  making  their  decisions  final  in  all 
cases  excepting  such  as  affect  the  doctrines  or 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  The  committee 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Henry  Darling,  E. 
N.  White,  R.  M.  Patterson,  Willis  G.  Craig,  and 
Elders  the  Hon.  John  Hill,  Hon.  J.  S.  Farrand 
and  S.  J.  Thompson,  Esq. 

1  presented  and  read  the  report  at  the  morning 
session  of  the  first  Monday ;  and  its  considers 
tion  was  postponed  to,  and  made  the  special 
order  for,  Friday  afternoon.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  expectation  when  I  went  to  Madison 
that  the  report  could  be  carried  through  that 
Assembly;  and  the  chorus  of  protests  which 
assailed  me,  even  from  the  warmest  personal 
friends,  on  the  Monday  morning  adjournment, 
were  calculated  to  put  the  hope  very  far  below 
zero.  I  said,  however,  that  I  could  do  my 
‘‘level  beet”  to  make  them  eat  their  words,  and 
convert  the  Assembly  itself — hopeless  as  it  ap 
peared  to  be. 

When  the  subject  was  taken  up  on  Friday 
afternoon  I  made  a  half  hour  speech  in  explana¬ 
tion  and  advocacy  of  the  measure.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  has  always  been  to  me  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  recollections.  Scarcely  had  I  taken 
my  seat,  before  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  jumped  to 
the  fioor,  and,  referring  to  the  speech  in  terms 
too  strong  for  me  to  repeat  here,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
without  delay  or  further  debate.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  was  evidently  with  him.  Two  prominent 
lawyers,  I  remember  specially,  followed  him, 
each  declaring  that  he  bad  entered  the  bouse 
that  afternoon  determined  to  vote  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  but  his  judgment  had  been  changed.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Skinner  tried  to  check  this;  but  seemed 
to  stand  alone.  Within  ten  minutes  the  tdop 
tion  was  almost  unanimously  had. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Nelson  came  to  me. 
He  said  that  there  was  some  feeling  among  the 
Ruling  Elders  that  our  report  did  not  recognize 
their  true  position.  This  surprised  me,  be 
cause  I  knew  the  mind  of  the  committee  to  be 
otherwise,  and,  personally,  I  had  from  the  first 
held  to  their  perfect  equality  in  all  our  judica¬ 
tories  with  ministers,  even  to  their  right  to  be 
chosen  Moderator.  But  I  saw  how  the  miscon¬ 
ception  had  arisen,  and  how  it  could  be  reme 
died.  Dr.  Nelson  added  that  any  motion  by  a 
member  of  the  body  to  reconsider  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amending  would  not  be  entertained  by 
the  body ;  but  that  if  I  would  ask  for  it  it  would 
be  agreed  to.  I  heartily  agreed  to  that  He, 
therefore,  rose  and  asked  that  I  be'  allowed  (I 
was  not  a  Commissioner)  to  make  a  statement. 
Consent  was  given.  I  then  referred  to  what  had 
been  said  to  me,  and  asked  unanimous  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  a  verbal  change  made  in  the  report 
which  would  correct  the  error.  That  was  done 
at  once. 

The  complete  success  of  the  whole  Plan— in 
the  adoption  by  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Over 
tures  which  it  submitted  to  them,  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  consolidation  of  Synods  by  the  next 
Assembly  at  Buffalo,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  most  of  the  large  State  Synods  into  delegated 
bodies — is  a  part  of  our  made  history  which  no 
one  would  now^unmake.  There  was  a  minority 
in  the  church,  however,  who  thought  it  destruc¬ 
tive  of  Presbyterianism  and  revolutionary.  The 
grand  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  had  a  terribly 
diaaatiafied  minority  which  went  to  the  meeting 
year  after  year^with  an  effort  to  rescind  con¬ 


solidation  and  go  back  to  the  four  Synods. 
But  they  would  not  propose  that  now. 

When  Dr.  Nelson  came  to  me  at  that  time  in 
Madison,  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  We  had 
never  met.  In  some  of  our  conversations  since 
he  has  laughingly  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  an  Elder— as  if  supposing 
that  none  but  an  Elder  would  have  taken  the 
step  he  did,  in  the  interest  of  the  Elders.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  very  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ance,  which,  in  its  continuance,  has  been 
marked  by  other  kindly  acts  on  Dr.  Nelson’s  part 
which  will  make  bis  memory  very  fragrant  with 
me;  and  which  are  but  illustrations  of  that 
interest  in  younger  men  which  has  given  him 
the  tender  popularity  that  he  has '  in  all  parts 
of  the  Church.  One  of  the  late  exhibitions  of 
this  occurred  a  year  ago.  I  read  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ministerial  Association,  by  its  request, 
a  paper  in  which  I  resisted  the  liturgical  leaven 
that  is  weakening  our  church.  Dr.  Nelson  was 
present,  and  afterwards  was  kind  enough  to 
write  me  a  letter  which  lies  before  me.  strongly 
approving  of  the  position  I  took,  especially  my 
plea  for  the  keeping  of  the  sermon  in  that 
prominent  position  in  our  worship  which  is  his¬ 
torical. 

When  a  man  who  has  filled,  and  so  honorably 
and  successfully  filled,  the  infiuential  positions 
to  which  Dr.  Nelson  has  been  called  through 
his  long  and  active  life,  reaches  the  age  of 
almost  four  score,  he  deserves  more  than  to  be 
followed  into  an  honorable  retirement  by  the 
loving  tributes  of  those  who  have  known  him. 
But  such  tributes  he  should  at  least  hear  while 
be  is  still  with  us.  Hence,  as  one  who  has  been 
indebted  to  him,  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  send 
mine  in  this  public  manner. 

A  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Babylon,  Long  Island, 
is  to  be  celebrated  with  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year — January  2-7,  1898— as  we  gather  from 
a  tasteful  programme  of  sixteen  pages.  This 
church  has  had  a  most  interesting  history. 
About  1730  a  good  frame  building  was  erected 
in  what  is  now  West  Islip,  but  the  British  de¬ 
molished  it  in  1778,  and  hauled  most  of  its  ma¬ 
terials  to  Hempstead  to  be  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  barracks.  If  there  was  a  church  organ¬ 
ization  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution  all  its 
records  have  been  destroyed. 

Peace  having  come  again,  on  August  14th, 
1783,  eighty- four  persons  met  and  subscribed  a 
total  of  £320  4s.  to  be  used  in  ‘‘building  a  con¬ 
venient  house  for  the  Worship  of  Almighty 
God.”  The  present  site  was  purchased  Novem¬ 
ber  4th,  1783,  and  a  building  promptly  erected. 
The  Rev.  Luther  Gleson,  a  Presbyterian  minis 
ter  who  had  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army  was  the  first  pastor,  and  the  present 
one,  the  Rev.  John  Dietrich  Long,  M.A,  is  the 
sixteenth  in  the  line  of  faithful  men  who  have 
filled  this  pulpit  for  now  a  hundred  years. 

The  celebration  will  begin  on  the  first  Sabbath 
morning  of  the  New  Year  with  ‘‘A  Covenant 
Communion  Service.”  Sunday  evening  there 
will  be  ‘‘Greetings  from  at  Home,”  and  Monday 
evening  ‘‘Greetings  from  Abroad.”  The  pro¬ 
gramme  includes  addresses  by  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Carter,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  and  Rev. 
David  G.  Wylie.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings  the  Progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
theme,  with  Drs.  W.  C.  Roberts  and  Arthur  J. 
Brown  to  speak;  and  on  Thursday  evening, 
‘‘The  Sunday  School,  its  History  and  its  Fu¬ 
ture,”  will  be  up. 

Friday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock,  there  will 
be  a  unique  occasion,  viz.  :  ‘‘Roll  Call  and  Con¬ 
secration  Service.”  It  is  hoped  that  every 
member  will  try  and  be  present  at  this  service. 
Those  kept  at  home  by  reason  of  age  or  other 
cause,  are  asked  to  send  letters,  that  may  be 
read  when  their  names  are  called. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  it  ia  proposed  to 
print  a  souvenir  volume,  giving  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  this  church,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
The  volume  is,  however,  contingent  on  securing 
2(X)  subscribers  at  |1  each. 


December  23,  1897. 
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IN  PRA18B  OF  KBVERIB. 

Some  worldling  Boomed  thee,  Soul,  and  yet  thou  knoweet 
Freedom  and  fnllneei  each  as  ne’er  before 
Game  to  thyself ;  and  highest  unto  lowest  , 

Glowed  in  the  silence,  widening  more  and  more. 

Blest  Reverie,  for  all  the  spirits  healing. 

Wine  for  thy  weakness,  for  thy  sorrows  balm. 

Birth  hoar  of  thought  and  bridal  hour  of  feeling. 

Realm  for  thy  fancies,  for  thy  tired  feet  calm. 

Not  for  the  idle  hast  thou  worlds  in  keeping ; 

Only  the  toilers  find  thine  open  sea; 

More  deep  and  large  than  palace  floors  of  sleeping 
Stretches  thy  splendor  from  the  darksome  lea. 

Fair  upper  leagues  of  wind  and  wave  in  motion 
Welcome  the  keel  and  sail  of  such  emprise. 
Full-streamed  and  strong  thy  realm  of  dreamy  ocean 
’  Neath  sun  and  stars  meets  thunder-clouded  skies. 

I 

I  hoist  the  sail ;  and  lo,  the  tackle  straining, 

Gk>d's  winds  have  flUed,  and  crisp  the  white  spray  falls; 
O'erspecked  with  gems  my  Shining  craft  is  gaining; 

Far  through  my  dreams  an  heavenly  echo  calls. 

Whose  route  I  take  7  I  kuow  but|God,  and  wonder ; 

Tranquil  I  sit.  and  nothing  may  o’erwhelm.  i 

What  coast  ahead  7  I  fear  not  here  or  yonder ; 

Gk>d  sees,  and  silent  keeps  me.f  rom  the  helm. 

Or,  if  I  land  and  on  some  new  shore  Unger- 
Blest  Reverie,  that  bids  me  plough  and  sow. 

Blanched  be  the  roots  7  He  touches  with  His  Anger ; 

Lo,  all  the  glory  of  my  flelds  ablow. 

Daytime  or  night,  the  lovelorn  pollen  flying. 

Finds  sweet-lipped  life  athirst  and  waiting  long. 

Far  on  my  sight  the  golden  harvests  lying — 

Strength  comes  with  triumph,  on  my  lips  a  song. 

Ah,  sweeter  far  than  reverie,  diviner. 

When,  doing  no  one  thing,  I  live  with  Him 
Into  the  roots  of  life ;  and  rapture  flner 
Thrills  with  the  secrets^f  the  seraphim 

Who  And  no  dark,  nor  miss  the  vision  older 
Open  to  him  whose  garment  hem  we  see. 

Lo.  then  there  fall  from  off  His  awful  shoulder 
Robes  unbeholden  save  in  prophecy. 

Still  let  me  sUy,  if  I  behold  no  longer; 

Feel  budding  moments  in  my  life  and  mind. 

Know  that  I  ripen  into  love,  and  stronger. 

Let  my  faith  say  the  universe  is  kind. 

Still  let  me  see  how  slight  a  thread  of  feeling 
Spun  in  the  night,  and  strong  because  so  flne. 

Bears  aU  my  heart  to  Thy  blest  morn  of  heaUng— 

God  1  Thou  hast  made  Thy  whole  dominion  mine  I 

So  in  Thine  hand  I  Ue  from  dark  to  waking; 

Closer  1  come  by  weight  of  care  oppressed; 

Feel  hour  by  hour  Thy  Anger's  pressure  making 
Shape  for  Thy  purpose,  for  my  yearning  rest. 

—Frank  W.  Gunbadlus. 


THK  BABBOWS  OATHBB  AT  AUBUBNDALB. 

The  friends  and  former  pupils  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  P.  Barrows  of  Western  Reserve,  An¬ 
dover  and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminaries,  may 
not  be  uninterested  in  knowing  that  his  sur¬ 
viving  children  held  a  family  reunion  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  at  Auburndale,  Massachusetts. 
There  were  present  Professor  Nathan  Barrows, 
M.D.,  (late  of  Winter  Park  College,  Florida,) 
wile  and  two  children ;  Rev.  Thomas  Doggett, 
D.D.  of  Bryan,  Ohio,  wife  (Fanny  Barrows), 
two  children  and  three  grandchildren ;  Professor 
Allen  C.  Barrows,  D.D.,  of  Ohio  State  Univer 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  wife;  Professor  C. 
H.  Hitchcock,  LLi.D.,  Dartmouth  College,  Han¬ 
over,  New  Hampshire,  wife  (Charlotte  Barrows), 
and  two  children;  Colonel  W.  E.  Barrows, 
President  of  the  Welsbach  Light  Company, 
Philadelphia,  wife  and  four  children ;  Edward 
Dummeo,  Esq.,  of  Auburndale,  wife  (Sarah 
Barrows)  and  three  children,  and  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Barrows,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  was  a  rare  and  most  delightful  gathering. 
Here  were  represented  Law,  Medicine,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Theology,  Manufactures,  Business.  Around 
the  table  were  thirteen  of  Professor  Barrows’s 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
TTitil  all  of  his  living  descendants,  reckoning  in 
the  sons’  wives  and  daughters’  husbands,  with 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  been  present, 
the  number  would  have  reached  tifty-eight 

Thursday  and  Friday  were  spent  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  on  Saturday  almost  all  separated 
for  their  own  homes  and  duties,  happy  in  each 
other  and  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  who 
had  formed  and  continued  and  strengthened 
such  delightful  family  bonds.  T.  D. 


THE  INDWELLING  CUBIST. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

There  are  a  few  mornings  in  December  when 
it  is  necessary  to  breakfast  by  lamp  light  and 
how  peculiar  the  rolls  and  coffee  look  in  that 
strange,  sickly  glare,  mixed  with  and  spoiled  by 
the  sunrise.  And  yet  it  teaches  something. 
The  nativity  days,  too,  throw  a  different  light 
on  all  the  little  inside  and  the  great  outside 
of  life — different  that  is  from  the  painfully  cut¬ 
ting  and  matter  of  fact  light  of  the  rest  of  the 
year-  To  some  the  holy  days  bring  only  the 
historic  Christ,  to  others  the  indwelling  Christ. 
Possibly  our  day  errs  in  its  undue  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  former.  The  “Lives”  of  the 
period  ate  almost  all  of  them  concerned  with  the 
Jesus  of  history.  Mrs.  Ward  has  indeed  struck 
a  new  note  recently  and  of  course,  the  world  is 
shocked.  Anytliing  new,  even  if  it  is  new-old, 
is  echoed  from  the  emptiness  of  the  self-bound, 
by  the  cry — Anathema. 

Howells  is  better  than  Maryatt.  He  has  mas 
tered  analyflis.  The  new  history  no  longer 
describes  clothes,  it  penetrates  within.  Men 
used  to  be  satisffed  with  portraits,  now  they 
depict  with  the  X  ray.  The  most  sublime  fact 
in  all  these  eighteen  centuries  is  the  current  of 
the  indwelling  Christ  in  the  souls,  the  churches, 
the  literatures  and  the  civilization  of  the  periods. 

St.  Paul  spoke  of  this  when  he  taught  that 
Christ  must  dwell  in  our  hearts  of  love.  It  is  as 
profitable  to  study  this  history  on  a  small  scale 
in  any  believer’s  soul,  of  all  that  the  indwelling 
Christ  has  done  within,  since  conversion,  as  it 
is  to  dwell  on  the  Synoptica  There  are  mira¬ 
cles  as  great,  teachings  as  original,  commu¬ 
nions  as  blessed,  transfigurations  as  grand  as 
those  in  the  pages  of  The  Evangelist  and  they 
are  all  the  believer’s  own. 

There  is  a  historic  Christ  but  there  is  also  a 
post-Calvary  Christ,  the  Christ  that  was  born 
when  the  historic  Christ  said,  “It  is  finished,” 
cradled  not  in  Bethlehem,  but  in  the  tomb. 
“And  dwelt  among  us,”  so  runs  the  Word. 
All  these  ages  the  invisible  indwelling  Jesus  of 
the  Christ  has  increased  in  stature  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man,  always  within  us,  always 
with  us.  The  historic  Christ  was  but  the  type 
of  the  past  resurrection  Christ,  the  Christ  of 
to  day  and  now. 

To  imagine  that  any  life  of  the  Immanuel  is 
complete  that  covers  only  thirty  three  years  of 
His  career,  is  to  close  the  histories  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  with  the  account  of  the  Revolution. 
The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  growing  better 
and  fuller  every  century.  We  stamp  Him  as 
only  a  man,  when  we  end  His  life  at  the  Ascen¬ 
sion.  If  we  believe  him  to  be  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to  day,  and  forever,  we  must  keep  writing 
the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Reformation  days'and  in  the  nineteen  century. 
If  we  accept  the  great  truth,  of  the  indwelling 
Christ  of  all  history,  we  must  accept  also  the 
logical  result,  namely  an  unfinished  history. 
Who  will  write  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  Resur¬ 
rection  to  the  present  ? 

The  fiorist  brings  out  a  new  plant.  It  is 
valued  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  the  fall  it 
bears  seed.  Next  spring  there  are  many  of 
them.  Soon  it  is  summer  and  every  garden  has 
a  specimen.  There  was  once  a  great  Incarna 
tion.  Then  came  the  seed.  Now  the  world  is 
full  of  reincarnations.  Every  true  Christian  is 
a  Christ.  Thus  the  world  is  to  be  saved  ;  when 
it  is  full  of  Christs,  of  bodies,  like  Mary’s 
Son,  in  which  have  been  matured  the  seeds  of 
the  indwelling  Christ.  A  good  Christian’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  this.  Am  I  a  Christ  ?  to  my  family  f  my 
church  ?  the  world  f  Was  not  St.  Paul  a 
Christ  ?  Surely  he  was  as  far  as  he  was  a  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  no  longer 
himself. 

It  is  customary  to  regard  the  new  birth,  as 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual.  He  is  bom 
again.  But  there  is  a  larger  view.  Regenera¬ 


tion  is  also  the  birth  of  something  else  within 
him,  not  himself — the  birth  In  the  soul  of  the 
indwelling  Christ.  This  is  the  real  Christian. 
So  as  old  Trinity’s  chimes  ring  out  the  midnight 
hour  of  Christmas  eve,  may  the  cry  of  a  new 
born  Indweller  be  heard  in  all  the  church  and 
our  faith  realise,  the  real  presence  of  the  Son 
of  God,  not  in  any  sacrament  but  in  all  the  life 
and  all  the  evolution  of  this  day  of  God. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DB.  D.  W.’  POOR. 

By  Edward  B.  Hodge,  D.  D.  ’ 

According  to  announcement  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  December  15th  in  the 
Lecture- Room  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  W. 
Poor,  D.D.,  for  seventeen  years  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Dana, 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  spoke  in  fitting  terms 
of  the  different  chapters  in  the  life  now  peace¬ 
fully  ended;  the  birth  in  the  mission  home  in 
far-away  Ceylon ;  the  education  in  America,  the 
pastorate  in  Newark;  the  part  taken  in  the 
founding  of  the  German  Theological  School; 
the  professorship  in  the  San  Francisco  Semin¬ 
ary  :  the  pastoral  work  performed  at  Oakland 
and  San  Lorenzo;  the  life  in  Philadelphia  as 
Secretary  of  the  Board ;  and  the  happy  relations 
which  he  sustained  to  the  Walnut  Street  Church. 
He  told  of  his  scholarly  habits;  the  wisdom  and 
skill  of  his  administration ;  the  warmth  of  his 
affections,  the  play  of  his  humor.  Dr.  Dana 
expressed  the  belief  that,  if  Dr.  Poor  could 
have  been  consulted,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  there  should  be  much  said  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  work  he  loved  and  little  in  eulogy 
of  himself.  He  was  glad  to  introduce  Dr.  Purves 
of  Princeton  Seminary  to  speak  of  that  work, 
the  work  of  Ministerial  Education. 

Dr.  Purves  said  that  Dr.  Poor  stood  for  a 
cause.  He  is  a  happy  man  who  leaves  behind 
him  at  death,  better  than  any  monument  of 
atone,  the  advancement  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  labored.  Dr.  Poor,  in  coming  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  in  India  to  America,  in  passing  from 
a  pastorate  to  a  professorship,  and  thence  to 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu  • 
cation,  was  not  going  through  a  process  of  retro¬ 
gression,  but  was  rather  reaching  down  to  the 
foundations  to  work  there.  The  preparing  of 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  a  work  fundamental 
to  the  life  of  the  Church  and  must  go  on.  As 
soon  might  the  United  States  Government  close 
its  institutions  on  the  Hudson  and  at  Annapo¬ 
lis,  as  the  Church  give  over  its  work  of  training 
her  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Under  existing 
circumstances  the  task  of  securing  a  really  ade¬ 
quate  education  for  the  ministry  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  laborious  which  a  man  can 
undertake.  The  minister  must  be  equipped  to 
be  a  leader.  If  there  was  a  time  when  he  could 
take  and  hold  such  a  place  simply  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  that  time  has  gone  by.  This  is  due  to 
the  powerful  competition  of  the  present  day ; 
the  competition  of  the  press ;  of  literature ;  of 
other  professions ;  of  various  forms  of  intense 
activity.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  a  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  should  have  three  or  four  pro¬ 
fessors.  Subjects  have  become  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided,  and  the  field  of  investigation  and  in¬ 
struction  vastly  widened.  Friends  of  the  cause 
to  whom  God  has  given  the  responsibility  of 
wealth  should  see  to  it  that  the  seminaries  are 
thoroughly  furnished  for  their  enlarged  work. 

Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  men  whom  God  >»«■ 
called  into  the  ministry  have  commonly  come 
from  families  poor  as  to  this  world’s  goods,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  given,  in  former  times 
by  individuals  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  now 
systematically  through  the  Board  of  Education, 
hundreds  would  have  been  unable  to  gain  the 
education  suitable  for  their  high  calling.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  have  been  instances  where  God 
has  taken  men  without  the  learning  of  the 
schools  and  made  them  mighty  instruments  of 
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his  power.  But  ordinarily  he  leaves  it  to  the 
Church  to  seek  out  men  ss  Paul  sought  out 
Timothy  and  Titua.  The  pecuniary  assistance 
is  but  a  part  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  case. 
The  Church  stands  for  quality  rsther  than  quan¬ 
tity.  and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  select¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  of  candidates  hsve  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  their  effort  to  eliminste  the 
unpromising,  and  to  correct  the  faults  of  those 
under  training. 

And  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Church 
tself  in  reference  to  candidates  f  “Like  people, 

I  ike  priest.’’  It  is  Isrgely  the  home  influence 
that  tells.  In  a  class  of  fifty-one  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  found  that 
thirty  three  had  had  their  attention  turned  to 
the  duty  of  serving  Qod  in  the  ministry  by  in¬ 
fluences  prevailing  at  home.  Unhappily  in 
homes  of  wealth  most  commonly  the  world  has 
pressed  in  with  other  interests  of  a  distracting 
character;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is 
from  the  households  of  men  in  humbler  circum¬ 
stances  that  recruits  for  the  ministry  are  chiefly 
drawn. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  with 
regard  to  an  alleged  undue  multiplication  of 
ministers.  If  we  confine  our  view  by  a  narrow 
horison  there  might  seem  to  be  too  many.  But 
the  men  are  prepared  and  ready  to  be  sent  to 
mission  fields  at  home  and  abroad.  Y«t  this 
last  year  not  one  man  could  be  sent  by  the 
Foreign  Board ;  not  one  man  by  the  Homo 
Board.  No  wonder  that  there  seemed  for  the 
moment  an  over  supply.  Nevertheless  the  work 
is  spread  out  before  the  Church  in  vast  propor¬ 
tions,  and  she  has  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to 
train  for  the  work  before  her  a  ministry  fully 
equipped  with  the  learning  of  the  day  and  also 
in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  era  in  which  we 
live,  that  shall  be  ready  to  take  up  the  standard 
which  those  dying  on  the  field  commit  to  tbeir 
trust. 

RKV.  AI.BKKT  GLEASON  KUL1FF80N. 

The  death  of  this  esteemed  brother  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  an 
event  which  brought  sadness  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends  who  had  known  him  intimately,  and 
especially  to  his  associates  in  Christian  work. 
The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  his  active  and 
useful  life: 

He  was  born  at  South  Qilboa,  New  York, 
April  1st,  1833.  Consecrated  his  life  to  Christ 
during  a  revival  at  Stamford,  New  York,  in 
1847.  Graduated  at  New  York  State  Normal 
College,  Albany,  1854.  Principal  of  school  at 
Tremont,  New  York,  five  years.  While  an  Elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tremont,  he  was 
led  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace,  pastor  of  that  church, 
to  decide  to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry.  Gradu¬ 
ated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  1862.  Ordained  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  October  12th,  1862.  Served  in 
the  Christian  Commission  and  as  Army  Chap¬ 
lain.  Pastor  of  Brick  Church  Chapel  Mission, 
New  York  City,  from  1861  to  1863.  For  recov¬ 
ery  of  health  was  sent  by  his  physicians  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  became  District  Secretary  of  Home 
Missions  for  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  in  New  York.  Continued  in 
this  position,  residing  in  St  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  from  1863  to  1870. 

During  these  seven  years  he  did  heroic  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Master  in  that  then  young  and 
growing  State.  From  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other  he  travelled  in  stage  coach,  hack,  or 
private  conveyance,  strengthening  weak  church¬ 
es,  organizing  new  ones,  building  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship,  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  new 
settlements,  securing  ministers  for  new  fields, 
and  for  vacant  churches.  Full  of  Christian  fer¬ 
vor  and  enterprise,  he  secured  for  the  churches 
some  of  the  best  men  that  ever  came  to  that 
State.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Minne¬ 
sota  will  long  continue  to  feel  the  impulse  given 
bv  hie  piety  and  enthusiasm  to  those  who  were 


toiling  at  the  foundations,  not  only  of  the 
Church,  but  also  of  the  State. 

With  a  faith  that  never  wavered,  he  conse¬ 
crated  all  his  energies  to  the  work  that  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  guiding  care,  and  ever  toiled  like 
one  who  made  it  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  his 
Master’s  will  and  to  finish  His  work.  Removing 
to  Chicago,  he  was,  for  one  year,  earnestly  and 
successfully  engaged  as  “Western  Secretary’’  in 
raising  the  Five  Millions  Reunion  Memorial 
Fund  as  directed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Returning  to  New  York  City,  he  became  the 
Founder  and  Superintendent  of  Bethany  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Women’s  Christian  Work.  He  con 
tinned  in  this  work  nearly  twenty-one  years, 
aiding  in  preparing  and  sending  forth  more 
than  three  hundred  laborers  to  City,  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  fields.  Many  of  these  devoted 
ladies  still  remain  in  active  and  very  blessed 
service.  He  was  also  Founder  and  President  of 
the  New  York  Bowery  Mission,  and  Home  for 
Young  Men,  at  Nos.  36  and  105  Bowery,  and  was 
closely  associated  with  its  varied  and  practical 
work  for  fifteen  years. 

His  associates  in  this  Mission  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  faith,  his  self-sacrificing  love 
for  souls,  and  great  perseverance.  Many  and 
precious  results  were  seen  in  the  conversion  of 
outcasts,  as  proved  by  Christian  lives  and  ex 
tended  usefulness  in  this  and  other  lands.  From 
its  opening  in  November,  1879,  this  Mission  has 
never  been  closed  for  a  single  evening.  Its 
attendance  was  largely  from  among  criminal 
and  degraded  classes,  and  often  have  the  work¬ 
ers  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  hymn, 

“  Oh  Christ,  into  nnlikeliest  hearts 
It  is  thy  boast  to  come.” 

The  divine  presence  still  abides  very  graciously 
in  the  Bowery  Mission,  constantly  increasing 
and  enlarging  its  infiuence  under  the  faithful 
care  of  its  present  proprietor,  superintendents 
and  manager. 

The  beloved  brother,  whose  life  and  labors 
have  been  thus  faintly  but  tenderly  sketched, 
after  nineteen  months  of  retirement  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  borne  with  prayerful  resignation,  entered 
into  the  joy  of  bis  Lord,  May  2d,  1897.  An 
appropriate  memorial  tablet  is  in  preparation, 
and  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  Bowery  Mission  in 
which  he  served  so  long  with  faithfulness.  Its 
inscription  from  the  words  of  Christ  will  be, 
“If  any  serve  Me,  him  will  my  Father  honor.’’ 


HOW  JUDGE  FIELD  SATED  A  MAN  FROM 
BEING  LYNCHED. 

Judge  Field,  who  lately  retired  from  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was 
for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  California.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  State,  when 
there  was  no  organized  government,  and  no 
courts,  so  that  men  suspected  of  crime  were 
tried  by  Lynch  law.  In  those  cases  the  jury 
were  not  very  careful  about  the  evidence.  If 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  any  man,  it  was  likely 
to  go  hard  with  him.  When  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  organize  a  government,  Mr.  Field  was 
a  candidate  for  office,  and  bad  to  ride  on  lorse- 
back  through  the  woods,  and  over  the  moun 
tains,  to  make  speeches  to  the  miners.  In 
relating  his  experiences  be  said  : 

I  witnessed  some  strange  scenes  during  the 
campaign,  which  illustrated  the  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  country.  As  I  approached  Grass  Val¬ 
ley,  then  a  beautiful  spot  among  the  hills,  occu¬ 
pied  principally  by  Mr.  Walsh,  a  name  since  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  Californians,  I  came  to  a  build 
ing  by  the  wayside,  a  small  lodging  house  and 
drinking-saloon,  opposite  to  which  a  Lynch 
jury  were  sittings  trying  a  man  upon  the  charge 
of  stealing  gold  duet.  I  stopped  and  watched 
for  awhile  the  progress  of  the  trial.  As 
there  was  some  little  delay  in  the  proceedings, 
I  mentioned  to  those  present,  the  jury  included, 
that  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and 


that  I  should  be  glad  if  they  would  join  me  in 
a  glass  in  the  saloon,  an  invitation  which  was 
seldom  declined  in  those  days.  It  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  leaving  the  accused  in  the  hands 
of  an  improvised  constable,  the  jury  entered 
the  house  and  partook  of  the  drinks  which  its 
bar  afforded.  I  had  discovered,  or  imagined 
from  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  that  he 
had  been  familiar  in  other  days  with  a  very 
different  life  from  that  of  California,  and  my 
sympathies  were  moved  towards  him. 

So,  after  the  jurors  had  taken  their  drinks  and 
were  talking  together,  I  slipped  out  of  the 
building  and  approaching  the  man,  said  to  him, 
“What  is  the  case  against  you  ?  Can  I  help 
you  ?’’  The  poor  fellow  looked  up  to  me  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  great  globules  of  tears  as  he 
replied,  “I  am  innocent  of  all  I  am  charged 
with ;  I  have  never  stolen  anything  nor  cheated 
any  one;  but  I  have  no  one  here  to  befriend 
me.’’  That  was  enough  for  me.  Those  eyes, 
filled  as  they  were,  touched  my  heart.  I  hurried 
back  to  the  saloon  ;  and  as  the  jurors  were  stand¬ 
ing  about  chatting  with  each  other  I  exclaimed 
“How  is  this  ?  you  have  not  bad  your  cigars  I 
Mr.  Bar-keeper,  give  the  gentlemen  the  best  you 
have;  and  let  us  have  another  ‘smile’ — it  is  not 
often  you  have  a  candidate  for  tbs  Legislature 
among  you.’’  A  laugh  followed,  and  a  ready 
acceptance  was  given  to  the  invitation. 

In  the  meantime  my  eyes  rested  upon  a  benevo¬ 
lent-looking  man  on  the  jury,  and  I  managed  to 
draw  him  aside  and  inquired  what  State  became 
from.  He  replied,  from  Connecticut.  I  then 
asked  if  bis  parents  lived  there.  He  answered, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  “My  father  is  dead;  my 
mother  and  sister  are  there.’’  I  then  said, 
“Your  thoughts,  I  dare  say,  go  out  constantly 
to  them ;  and  you  often  write  to  them,  of  course.  ’’ 
His  eyes  glistened  as  his  thoughts  were  carried 
over  the  mountains  to  his  old  home.  “Ah,  my 
good  friend,’’  1  added,  “bow  tbeir  hearts  must 
rejoice  to  hear  from  you.’’  Then,  after  a  short 
pause,  I  asked,  “What  is  the  case  against  your 
prisoner  ?  He,  too,  perhaps,  may  have  a  mother 
and  sister  in  the  East,  thinking  of  him  as  your 
mother  and  sister  do  of  you,  and  wondering 
when  he  will  come  back.  For  God’s  sake  re¬ 
member  this!’’  The  heart  of  the  good  man 
responded  in  a  voice  which,  even  to  this  day — 
now  more  than  forty  years  past — sounds  like  a 
delicious  melody  in  my  ears:  “/  will  !” 

Passing  from  him  I  went  to  the  other  jurors, 
and  finding  they  were  about  to  go  back  to 
the  trial,  1  exclaimed,  “Don’t  be  in  a  burry, 
gentlemen,  take  another  glass  I’’  They  again 
acceded  to  my  request,  and  seeing  that  they  were 
a  little  mellowed  by  their  indulgence,  1  ventured 
to  speak  about  the  trial.  I  told  them  that  the 
courts  of  the  State  were  organized,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  or  justification  now  for  Lynch 
juries;  that  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be  without 
friends,  and  I  appealed  to  them,  as  men  of  large 
hearts,  to  think  how  they  would  feel  if  they 
were  accused  of  crime  where  they  bad  no  counsel 
and  no  friends.  “Better  send  him,  gentlemen, 
to  Marysville  for  trial,  and  keep  your  own  hands 
free  from  stain.’’  A  pause  ensued;  their  hearts 
were  softened ;  and,  fortunately,  a  man  going  to 
Marsyville  with  a  wagop,  coming  up  at  this 
moment,  I  prevailed  upon  them  to  put  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge  to  be  taken  there.  The 
owner  of  the  waaron  consenting,  they  swore  him 
to  take  the  prisoner  to  that  p.ace  and  deliver 
him  over  to  the  sheriff ;  and  to  make  sure  that 
be  would  keep  the  oath,  I  handed  him  a  “slug,’’ 
a  local  coin  of  octagonal  form  of  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars,  issued  at  that  time  by  assayers  in 
San  Francisco.  We  soon  afterwards  separated. 
As  I  rode  away  on  my  horse  my  head  was  swim¬ 
ming,  but  my  heart  was  joyous.  Of  all  things 
which  I  can  recall  in  the  past,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant.  I  believe  I  saved  the  prisoner’s 
life;  for  in  those  days  there  was  seldom  any  es¬ 
cape  for  a  person  tried  by  a  Lynch  jury. 
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CONBTITUnOMAI,  STUDIES,  STATE  AMD  FEDERAL. 
By  James  Schouler,  LL.D.  8vo  Cloth. 
81.50.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  New 
York.  1897. 

“This  volume,”  as  the  preface  states,  “con¬ 
tains  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.”  The  “order  of 
study  embraces:  (1)  Early  colonial  charters  and 
constitutions  of  the  old  thirteen  States;  (2) 
documents  of  Union,  whose  full  fruition  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (3)  State 
Constitutions,  since  the  adoption  of  this  full 
Federal  System.” 

These  studies  are  of  very  great  interest. 
They  prove,  among  other  things,  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Constitution  was  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
“struck  out  at  a  single  blow,”  but  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  gradual  development,  which  took 
definite  shape  in  the  earliest  colonial  charters 
and  which  had  its  tap  root  in  “Magna  Charta” 
and  the  “Bill  of  Rights.” 

The  steadily  increasing  tendency  to  a  strong 
organic  union  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  (1781)  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  the  former  it  is  the  States  that 
“severally  enter  into  a  firm  league,”  but  in  the 
latter,  it  is  “we  the  people,”  who  “ordain  and 
establish,”  and  “it  was  the  noble  self  denial 
of  the  greater  States,  not  the  urgency  of  the 
smaller,  that  first  made  continental  union  pos¬ 
sible.”  p.  87. 

The  author  maintains  that,  “the  march  of  the 
American  democracy  to  power  has  proved  irre¬ 
sistible,  ”  (p.  248),  and  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  changes  in  methods  of  constitu¬ 
tional  adoption  and  amendment  in  the  various 
States,  all  tending  to  a  more  and  more  popular 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  “Thus, 
then,  after  the  United  States  had  fulfilled  a 
third  of  their  nineteenth  century  orbit,  and 
emerged  into  the  full  splendor  of  confident 
democracy,  new  constitutions  and  even  amend¬ 
ments  to  existing  instruments,  whether  initiated 
by  convention  or  legislature,  drew  their  vital 
breath,  not  from  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  from  the  final  sanction  of  a  popular  major¬ 
ity  at  the  polls.  ”  (p.  215. )  The  slow  but  steady 
growth  of  the  ballot  system,  reaching  its  best 
development  in  the  Australian  ballot  is  another 
instance  of  the  growth  of  the  true  democratic 
spirit,  as  “it  guards  better  than  ever  before  the 
individual’s  choice  and  his  personal  freedom 
from  corrupt  and  insidious  temptation”  (p.  2391. 

Professor  Schouler  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
American  Union,  as  “the  whole,  individual 
people  advance  to  continental  empire,”  but  he 
enters  earnest  warning  against  the  danger  of 
future  territorial  expansion  and  suggests  that 
“it  might  be  well  if  a  constitutional  amendment 
should  guarantee  in  this  respect  a  better  con¬ 
straining  right  to  the  people.”  (p.  307. ) 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
schools  and  colleges  and  for  the  private  student, 
who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  important 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Quest  of  Happiness.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Bamerton.  Roberts  Brothers.  Boston.  82. 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  books ;  the  more 
you  admire  tbe  writer — and  if  you  have  been 
with  him  in  the  painter's  camp  or  on  the  un¬ 
known  river  you  could  not  help  loving  him — the 
more  you  pity  and  the  more  you  grieve.  He 
writes  this  book  as  he  nears  the  end ;  while 
we  read  it  his  quest  is  over ;  he  has  gone  down 
the  “unknown  river,”  and  passed  beyond  the 
bar  where  the  silences  shut  down.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  has  found  the  light.  But  in  all  these 
thoughtful,  agonizing  pages  there  is  not  an 
upward  glance,  not  a  hint  of  God’s  love,  not  a 
hope  that  goes  beyond  things  as  they  are  for 
this  world ;  with  frank  avowal  that  if  he  had 
the  power  to  create  he  would  not  have  made 
a  world  like  this,  and  that  rather  than  have  it 


go  on  as  now,  he  would  quench  its  pain  by 
annihilating  it. 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  without  a  certain  philos¬ 
ophy  of  happiness.  Here  it  is:  “Keep  your 
dreams  of  an  ideal  world  and  enjoy  them,  but 
never  for  a  moment  deceive  yourself  into  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  those  dreams  realized  in  this  neces 
sarily  imperfect  world  I”  Here  is  the  result: 
“By  an  effort  of  your  will  adjust  your  life  to  the 
actual  universe  as  it  exists  to-day!”  The  con¬ 
trast  between  these  cold  and  calculating  cruci¬ 
fixions  of  all  religious  feelings  and  faith  with 
the  voices  of  men’s  souls  responding  to  the 
voice  from  heaven,  is  exceeding  great.  It  is  the 
sceptical  mind  following  the  only  possible  ways 
open  to  it,  one  that  sees  the  world  in  possession 
of  tempestuous,  devouring  powers  of  evil,  a  way 
of  thought  which  we  call  pessimism ;  another 
that  looking  on  life  sees  only  the  face  of  the 
Rphinx,  the  infinite  mystery,  which  we  call 
agnosticism.  These  are  the  only  paths  possible 
to  the  sceptic,  the  pursuit  of  which  ends  in 
hopless  paralysis,  from  which  however  honestly 
followed,  the  mind  comes  back  with  its  moral 
sense  baffled  and  blunted.  This  is  the  price 
men  must  pay  for  refusing  to  trust  their  own 
heart  and  flesh  when  “it  crieth  out  for  God, 
the  living  God,”  for  denying  the  presence  in 
the  world  of  the  Infinite  Love,  for  banishing 
out  of  their  thoughts  the  man  who  faced  the 
mystery  of  life  to  show  the  Father  unto  men, 
and  who  “tasted  death”  to  help  us  through 
its  glooms  to  the  glory  of  a  resurrection.  We 
commend  to  those,  who  may  have  followed  the 
hungry  and  dissatisfied  heart  of  Hamerton  in  this 
hopeless  quest,  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Dole’s 
“Coming  People,”  on  “The  Happy  Life.” 

The  Story  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  An  Inter¬ 
pretation.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
[Mrs.  Ward.  ]  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  1897.  82. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  undertaken  to  do  something 
that  has  been  greatly  longed  for — to  interpret  to 
the  Christian  world  the  deep  mystery  that  lies 
hidden  in  the  simple,  familiar  Gospel  story.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  lover  of  Jesus,  com 
ing  eagerly  to  this  book  for  just  this,  finds  him¬ 
self  disappointed  ?  Who,  indeed,  can  interpret 
Jesus  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  any  heart  except 
his  own ! 

Bo  essential  a  part  has  the  imagination  to  play 
in  the  presentation,  as  well  as  the  discernment 
of  truth,  that  no  one  can  object  when  the  author 
fills  out  “with  a  reverent  fancy”  outlines  that 
she  has  carefully  tried  to  make  true.  So  prac¬ 
tical  and  so  delightful  a  writer  of  fiction  as 
Mrs.  Ward  might  well  be  trusted  here.  And 
there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
doing  of  this  work  by  such  a  woman  as  she.  It 
is  true,  as  she  says,  that  nearly  all  lives  of 
Christ  have  been  written  by  men,  and  that  the 
general  conception  of  him  has  suffered  for  want 
of  a  woman’s  insight,  a  woman’s  interpretation. 
The  writer  has  both  a  reverent  and  a  trained 
imagination ;  she  is  well  practiced  in  the  art  of 
divining  the  hidden  springs  of  character  and 
conduct.  She  undertook  this  work  as  a  labor  of 
love  and  piety ;  and  yet  her  work  is  disappoint¬ 
ing,  as  perhaps  no  other  life  of  Jesus  has  been. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,  more  poetic, 
graceful  and  choice,  than  the  language  in  which 
she  has  clothed  her  conception  of  the  Christ.  It 
has  evidently  been  her  reverent  attempt  to  raise 
to  tbe  highest  power  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
style  for  which  her  pen  is  famous,  to  do  justice 
to  her  subject.  In  truth,  she  has  overshot  the 
mark.  Her  language  is  too  mellifluous.  But 
it  is  not  this  which  makes  her  work  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  simply  that  it 
does  not  interpret  Jesus.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inadequate,  for  example,  than  Mrs.  Ward’s  view 
of  the  relations  between  the  Christ  and  His 
mother.  She  seems  to  have  found  it  impossible 
to  shake  her  mind  free  of  the  commonplace  and 
most  mistaken  conception  of  that  sacredly  mys¬ 
terious  relationship.  So  in  the  story  of  the 


Temptation,  in  that  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  in  all  the  great  crises  of  the  Saviour’s  life, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  a  wo¬ 
man’s  insight  and  a  woman’s  sympathy  have 
taught  her  anything  new. 

It  is  perhaps  because  one  has  hoped  so  much 
from  this  book  that  one  is  tempted  to  say,  Bet¬ 
ter  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
all  its  depths  of  mystery  than  any  attempt  at 
interpretation,  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth  I 

The  Story  of  the  Palatines;  An  ^isode  in 

Colonial  History.  By  Sanford  H.  Cobb. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  82. 

An  interesting  story  and  exceedingly  well 
told.  No  contribution  to  our  colonial  history 
could  be  more  timely  and  no  one  could  make  it 
with  better  spirit  or  more  full  equipment  than 
our  brother.  Dr.  Cobb.  He  is  one  of  us  and  yet 
before  he  came  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  he 
served  the  “High  Dutch  Churches  of  Schoharie 
and  Saugerties,  ”  to  whom  as  “children  of  the 
Palatines,”  he  dedicatee  his  book.  We  take  up 
this  substantial  and  handsome  volume  with  a 
friendly  feeling  because  of  our  great  love  for  the 
author.  It  is  easy  to  become  deeply  interested 
in  what  he  has  to  say  on  a  theme  with  which 
we  are  glad  on  every  ground  to  be  made  familiar. 
Besides,  we  have  known  tbe  Palatine’s  children 
in  each  section  of  the  country  here  described. 
Family  histories  intermingle.  The  Puritans  of 
New  England  and  the  Palatines  of  New  York 
have  long  since  made  blood  alliances  The 
prejudices  of  the  past  are  merged  in  mutual  ad¬ 
miration.  Now  that  the  change  has  fully  come, 
the  true  history  of  the  migration  to  America  and 
of  their  final  “dispersion,”  is  very  welcome. 

Two  things  Dr.  Cobb  has  found  and  fixed  in 
history ;  that  the  Palatines  were  persecuted  for 
their  faith  and  that  the  poverty  which  made 
them  a  public  charge  in  England  was  the  result 
of  plunder  rather  than  a  lack  of  thrift.  The 
Pilgrims  were  poor,  but  they  had  not  been  har¬ 
ried  out  of  their  homes  by  armies  and  they  bad 
a  versatility  of  talent  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  Palatines  fled  for  their  lives  and  the  “great 
exodus”  was  a  crisis  in  a  sad  history.  The 
colonizing  experiment  of  Schuyler  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  is  well  described  and  its  failure  was  fully 
explained.  We  find  occasion  to  think  better  of 
the  Palatines  as  we  read  to  tbe  end.  All  tbe 
praise  we  have  before  bestowed  is  now  more  full, 
intelligent  and  hearty.  Tbe  makiig  of  this 
nation  is  a  marvelous  mosaic  work.  How  won¬ 
derfully  well  it  was  done,  considering  whence 
tbe  materials  came,  under  what  stress,  through 
what  struggles!  Tbe  building  of  tbe  State  and 
the  mission  of  it  to  tbe  world  is  truly  a  ground 
of  national  gratitude.  This  book  will  take  its 
place  among  our  histories  out  of  which  in  an 
other  century  the  great  history  will  be  written. 
There  is  an  excellent  index,  with  lists  of  books 
and  authorities,  and  also  a  catalogue  of  family 
names  on  record  and  still  common,  which  though 
incomplete,  includes  many  that  are  prominent 
and  honorable.  Tbe  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Palatine  settlements ,in  Pennsylvania  are 
shown  in  neatly  drawn  plane. 

The  Christian.  A  Story.  By  Hall  Caine. 

New  York.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

1897.  81.50. 

The  seriousness  of  the  author’s  purpose  in 
writing  this  story  should  not  be  discounted  by 
the  fabulously  large  sum  which  be  was  paid  for 
it.  Without  question,  Mr.  Caine  not  only  bad 
before  him  in  this  writing  a  high  ideal,  but 
he  was  also  moved  by  a  strong  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profound  moral  impression  upon  that 
large  public  for  whom  he  writes.  And  if,  as 
cannot  be  questioned,  tbe  impression  that  be 
produces  is  a  false  one,  this  result  must  be 
attributed  not  to  the  writer’s  intent,  but  to  his 
ignorance  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Caine  is  in  error 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  Christian ;  this  is  evi¬ 
dent,  not  from  those  verbal  mistakes  in  Scrip 
ture  quotation,  and  that  want  of  familiarity  with 
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the  Epiacopel  merriage  ewvice  which  critics 
hsTs  bees  so  quick  to  seise  upon,  but  from 
the  character  of  his  Christian.  If  John  Storm 
were  the  ideal  or  the  typical  Christian  that  his 
creator  deems  him  to  be,  then  the  world  is 
indeed  in  evil  case,  for  Mr.  Caine  is  no  doubt 
right  in  believing,  as  Plato  did  when  he  pic¬ 
tured  his  ideal  man,  that  nothing  awaits  such  a 
man  but  martyrdom.  Mo  doubt  John  Storm  is 
a  noble  character;  or  rather,  with  very  grave 
faulta  and  very  marked  weaknesses,  his  charac¬ 
ter  has  many  elements  of  nobility.  But  he  was 
as  much  in  fault  in  his  passionate  seeking  after 
the  true  imitation  of  Christ  as  he  was  in  his 
view  of  how  a  lover  ought  to  treat  the  woman 
he  loves.  With  all  his  genuine  piety,  hie  imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ  was  mainly  external,  and  with  all 
his  love  of  Qlory  Quayle,  she  could  do  nothing 
else  than  put  him  off,  refuse  the  love  he  offered. 
Storm  had  himself  to  thank  for  dory’s  gravest 
faults  as  well  as  for  her  worst  mistakes. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  book  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  study,  if  only  as  a  mirror  of  the  misappre¬ 
hensions  in  which  the  faults  and  errors,  the  low 
ideals  and  unworthy  lives  of  Christians  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  enwrapped  the  more  or  less  thoughtful 
of  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  Christians. 
It  is  valuable  for  other  reasons :  in  its  own  way 
and  within  certain  sharply  'defined  limits  it 
gives  a  very  striking  revelation  of  the  human 
heart,  dory  Quayle,  for  example,  is  by  no 
means  the  impossible  character  that  she  has 
been  accused  of  being.  Though  it  is  forever 
true  that  one  may  not  touch  pitch  and  not  be 
defiled,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  women 
who  may  come  into  very  close  contact  with  evil, 
may  be  reckless,  self  willed,  dazzled  with  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  this  sinful  world,  and  yet 
maintain— not  their  pristine  innocence,  but 
their  essential  purity,  and  even  come  to  nobler 
possibilities  than  else  might  ever  have  been 
theirs.  Given  the  antecedents  of  a  Qlory 
Quayle,  the  actress  mother  and  the  martyr  mis 
sionary  father,  given  her  up-bringing  in  the 
seclusion  and  world- ignorance  of  a  country  rec¬ 
tory  on  a  sequestered  island  by  the  peasant 
preacher,  her  grandfather,  and  the  narrow,  good 
maiden  aunts,  her  foster-mothers,  let  such  a  girl 
with  her  glorious  beauty,  her  supreme  gifts,  and 
her  fearless  world  ignorance  and  the  actress  drop 
in  her  blood  be  thrown*defencelese  upon  the  life 
of  London,  and  all  that  happened  to  Glory 
Quayle  is  as  natural  as  mistakes  and  foolishness 
and  perils  are  to  every  one.  That  she  should 
for  so  long  have  appeared  indifferent  to  the  love 
of  Storm  is  only  appearing— it  is  evident  from 
first  to  last  that  she  loves  the  man,ithough  the 
lover  is  so  repellant.  That  having  once  been 
called  back  to  her  better  self  by  the  death  of 
her  grandfather  and  a  period  of  painful  reflec¬ 
tion  on  her  past  career,  she  should  return  to 
the  Music  hall  and  her  false  friends  is  only  to 
say  that  she  was  Glory  Quayle.  True  to  herself 
she  always  was,  and  true  also  to  an  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  the'  end  nobly  justifies  her. 
As  for  Storm,  there  was  nothing  better  than 
for  him  to  die — not  because  be  was  a  Christian 
in  a  wicked  world,  but  because  he  was  an  im¬ 
possible  prig  who  could  not  understand  that 
the  true  function  of  a  Christian  is  to  live  in  the 
wicked  world,  and  make  it  better  by  merely 
living. 

The  noble  strain  in  Storm’s  life  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  is  the  conception  of  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  fallen  women  and  to  those  who, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  have  hardly  a  choice 
but  to  fall.  Qlory  indeed  did  not  fall ;  but  she 
was  Glory.  What  shall  the  poor  little  Polly 
Lones  of  this  world  do  but  go  to  destruction, 
and  what  ought  the  Christians  to  do  but  seek  and 
save  them,  even  if  need  be  at  the  cost  of  life. 
All  this  in  Mr.  Caine’s  book  is  fine  and  strong, 
justifies  its  existence  and  atones  for  its  faults. 


GcAKDino  THB  BORDERS;  or.  The  Boys  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  By  Everett  I.  Tomlinson. 
Lee  and  Shepard.  Boston. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  a  series  uf  fresh 
and  taking  sketches  of  events  in  the  War  of 
1812.  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  author 
for  putting  our  young  folks  into  touch  with  a 
war  along  our  Northern  Borders  at  that  time, 
which  is  almost  buried  under  our  struggles  upon 
wider  fields  and  with  heavier  armaments,  and 
yet  abounds  in  so  much  that  is  characteristic. 
It  is  not  all  a  story  of  blood,  but  of  those  capti¬ 
vating  humanities  which  make  national  enemies 
personal  friends ;  a  book  which  is  written  in  a 
delightfully  interesting  style  and  will  do  any¬ 
body  good  by  its  healthy  and  humane  patriotism. 


.  BOOK  NOTES. 

The  legend  of  the  old  “Apostle  of  Germany,’’ 
Saint  Winfried  Boniface,  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  little  holiday 
book.  The  First  Christmas  Tree,  is  a  most 
striking  one,  and  most  beautifully  has  the  author 
woven  it  into  a  veritable  poem  in  prose.  Open¬ 
ing  with  the  description  of  the  peaceful  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  old  cloister  of  Pfalzel  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  722,  where  the  famous  missionary  saint 
comes  to  call  the  young  Prince  Gregor  from  the 
side  of  hie  grandmother,  the  Abbess,  and  hie 
quiet  student  life,  to  help  him  wrestle  with  the 
false  gods  and  demons  of  the  wilderness,  the 
story  gains  in  dramatic  force,  until  it  culminates 
in  the  striking  scene  under  the  “Thunder  Oak,’’ 
where  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  bands  of  the 
stalwart  saint  broke  the  hammer  of  the  false 
god  Thor,  and  saved  the  life  of  the  fair  young 
Prince  Bernhard.  Then  follows  the  felling  of 
the  great  oak  and  the  setting  up  of  the  green 
fir  tree  in  Gundhar’sball,  kindling  lights  among 
its  branches  and  gathering  the  awed  company 
of  heathen  under  its  shadow  to  hear  the  beauti¬ 
ful  story  of  Bethlehem.  So  wonderfully  does  he 
tell  it  that  the  children  think  they  hear  the 
angels  singing  behind  the  tree  the  sweet  song  of 
“Good  Will  to  Men.’’  It  is  an  ideal  Christ 
mas  story,  and  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  beautiful 
illustrations,  together  with  the  great  pains 
given  by  the  publishers  to  the  artistic  printing 
and  binding  combine  to  make  it  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  gift.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York. 
fl.50.) 

There  is  a  peculiar  quality  in  Mr.  William  B. 
Leut’s  book.  Across  the  Country  of  the  Little 
King,  a  record  of  travel  in  Spain,  which  sets  it 
apart  from  other  journey- tales  and  makes  its 
readers  grateful  debtors  to  its  writer.  There  is 
a  passage  in  the  book  where  the  author  speaks 
of  how  the  Court  of  the'  Lions  in  the  Alhambra 
WOOS  the  traveller  to  sit  alone  “and  let  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sentiment  hold  the  reins  to  see  that 
which  is  suggested  and  not  simply  that  which  is 
material.’’  It  is  precisely  this  play  of  imagina 
tion  and  sentiment,  this  power  of  seeing  what  is 
suggested,  that  make  not  only  the  charm,  but 
the  great  value  of  this  little  book.  The  pub 
lishers  tell  us  that  Mr.  Lent  prepared  his  book 
for  the  behalf  of  other  travellers  through  Cen¬ 
tral  Spain,  “not  as  a  guide,  but  as  a  ‘com 
pagnon  de  voyage.’  ’’  Precisely  such  a  com 
pagnon  de  voyage  is  what  all  travellers  need, 
one  who,  like  Mr.  Interpreter  for  Bunyan’s  pil 
grim  not  only  illuminates  and  shows  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  things  but  is  able  to  give  to  things  that 
higher  truth,  that  larger  value,  which  comes 
from  the  play  of  imagination  and  sentiment. 
Here  are  no  technical  details.  From  beginning 
to  end  we  hear  hardly  a  word  of  height  or  size 
of  buildings,  nor  any  of  the  well  worn  historic 
incidents,  but  everything  is  presented  as  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  We  see  it  and  feel  its  meaning.  And  then 
the  gentle  play  of  humor,  the  genial  power  of 
extracting  sunshine  from  cucumbers,  the  gift 
to  estimate  values  and  find  a  glorious  reward  in 
acquaintance  with  a  storied  locality,  cheaply 
attained  at  the  cost  of  a  hard  bed  or  ill  cooked 


food,  or  a  night  experience  of  weariness  at  rail¬ 
way  junctions  and  in  crowded  trains.  Not  that 
the  author  is  not  sensitive  to  discomfort;  no 
one  more  so,  but  he  knows  how  to  sink  the  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  result  achieved  by  it,  and  can 
always  smile,  and  often  make  merry  over  mis¬ 
eries.  One  characteristic  of  this  traveller  is  par¬ 
ticularly  delightful,  and  may  be  held  up  as  an 
example  to  other  globe  trotters;  his  power  of 
sitting  long  before  a  picture  or  a  view,  brooding 
over  it,  letting  it  sink  into  his  soul  and  make 
an  abiding  impression  there.  This  power— so 
rarely  exercised  in  a  hurried  summer  tour,  gives 
to  Mr.  Lent’s  art  judgments  a  very  peculiar 
value.  He  is  not  a  trained  art  critic,  he  finds 
no  studio  slang  in  his  ink-bottle;  he  is  simply 
a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  who  has  taken  time  to 
understand  the  works  of  art  he  has  looked  at. 
And  he  knows  how  to  communicate  what  he  sees 
in  a  work  of  art,  as  well  as  his  judgment  of  its 
worth.  The  journey  was  made  from  Gibraltar 
straight  across  the  country  to  the  Pyrenees.  All 
that  was  beautiful  or  interesting  or  notable  was 
seen  and  enjoyed,  and  in  such  wise  that  every  one 
who  reads  the  book  will  want  to  go  over  the 
same  ground ;  yet  if  he  cannot  he  will  feel  as  if 
he  had  already  been  over  it,  so  graphic  is  the 
picture  seen  through  the  wide  awake,  sympa¬ 
thetic  eyes  of  this  admirable  traveller.  (Bonnell, 
Silver  and  Company,  New  York.  1897  :  81.25, 
82.50.*) 

Mrs.  Lucia  A.  Palmer,  the  author  of  Oriental 
Days,  has  a  happy  way  of  taking  her  readers 
with  her  through  the  scenes  she  so  graphically 
describes.  This  volume  tells  of  a  winter  spent 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  the  charms  of  old 
and  new  Cairo,  its  schools  and  universities,  its 
ancient  monuments,  its  palm  groves  and  its 
bazars  and  gives  brief  sketches  of  its  government, 
its  ancient  history  and  customs,  and  its  modem 
life.  In  her  journey  through  the  Holy  Land, 
Mrs.  Palmer  saw  the  sacred  monuments  in  their 
non-sacred  surroundings  with  most  observant 
eyes  and  gives  her  impressions  in  a  vigorous  yet 
reverential  spirit.  The  book  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Devinne’s  typography,  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  richly  bound,  and  will  give  many  new  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Land  of  Sacred  Story  to  those 
who  cannot  hope  to  visit  the  Orient  and  see  for 
themselves  these  strange  and  yet  familiar  scenes. 
(Baker  anJ  Taylor  Company,  New  York.  82. ) 

There  has  never  been  more  profound  interest  in 
the  study  of  God’s  Word  than  at  the  present  day 
when  the  most  cultured  minds  of  Christian  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  giving  their 
best  thought  to  it,  and  the  recent  explorations 
and  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  spade 
are  confirming  some  theories  and  throwing  light 
on  perplexing  points.  But  many  Bible  readers 
have  not  the  scholarship  necessary  to  follow 
these  profound  students,  and  yet  wish  to  have 
the  benefit  of  modern  thought  and  study, '  and 
such  will  be  glad  of  the  little  volume  entitled. 
Hints  on  Bible  Sttidy,  which  is  made  up  of 
papers  from  such  wise  and  good  men  as  H. 
Clay  Trumbull,  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  Dr.  J. 
T.  M.  Curry,  Bishop  Vincent  and  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  Professors  Willis  J.  Beecher,  and  J.  M. 
Btifler,  President  Robert  E.  Thompson,  Dr. 
John  A.  Broadus  and  others.  (John  D.  Wat¬ 
tles  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  75  cents. ) 

While  England  was  a  peninsula  and  the 
Thames  a  great  affluent  of  the  grander  Rhine, 
the  cave  men  lived  on  the  site  of  London,  the 
“shell  people’’  held  Plumstead  Marshes,  and 
the  “Fire  country’’  was  over  toward  St  Albans. 
The  reader  of  The  Story  of  Ab,  A  Tale  of  the 
Time  of  the  Cave  Man,  by  Stanley  Waterloo, 
will  find  it  all  distinctly  set  down  in  the  map 
which  fronts  the  title  page,  and  he  will  find  the 
profile  of  “Sabre  tooth,’’  the  terrible  cave-tiger 
who  fell  under  the  inventive  prowess  and  skill 
of  Ab,  on  the  striking  cover  designed  by  Mr. 
Will  Bradley.  The  Queen  of  England,  the  crea- 
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tor  of  the  oew  Germany,  and  the  author  of  “Lee 
Miaerablee, ’’  trace  their  lineage  backward  to 
the  tree  -  climbing,  bow  -  inventing,  primeval 
philosopher  and  hero  Ab,  and  Lightfoot,  his 
royal  mate.  How  he  grew  and  learned  and 
loved,  won  his  way  to  higher  life  and  highest 
joy,  through  friendship,  loyalty  and  heroic 
daring  in  the  ageless  struggle  with  passion, 
regret  and  fear — unrecognized  remorse — is  an 
epic  tale  in  prose  with  historic  verity  and  sin¬ 
cere  philosophy  beneath  and  within.  That  is, 
the  writer  aims  to  vindicate  the  theory  of  the 
“Descent  of  Man” — the  ascent  rather— by  sup¬ 
plying  the  “missing  link,”  and  giving  it  heroic 
proportions.  He  makes  a  very  consistent  and 
ecientihcally  correct  analysis  of  the  relics  left 
by  the  primitive  people  whom  the  great  Aryan 
rush  overwhelmed  and  incorporated.  You  are 
not  compelled  to  believe  him,  nor  to  read  the 

kitchen -middens”  in  his  way.  But  you  will 
be  repaid  for  following  him  in  his  proof  that  the 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods  were  not 
divided  by  that  “mysterious  gap,”  in  which 
alone  he  “departs  from  accepted  theories  of 
scientiflc  research.”  (Way  and  Williams,  Chi¬ 
cago.  ) 

The  five  addressee  contained  in  the  volume  en¬ 
titled,  Heroic  Stature,  were  found  among  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nathan  Sheppard’s  effects,  by  bis  execu¬ 
tors.  They  did  wisely  for  the  author’s  repute, 
and  well  for  bis  readers,  to  publish  these 'treas¬ 
ures  of  wit  and  wisdom.  The  form  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  substance,  the  binding,  the  print¬ 
ing  and  the  paper  combining  to  make  a  hand- 
flome  book  and  a  convenient  one  to  carry.  It  is 
a  good  wayside  companion,  that  may  help 
somebody  to  emancipate  himself  on  the  daily 
train  from  the  despotic  domination  of  the  cheap 
and  trashy  papers,  the  latest  and  laxest  novels. 
Here  is  a  field  to  be  taken  by  our  best  publish¬ 
ers  and  defended  by  our  best  readers.  The  diur¬ 
nal  doses  of  'news  and  gossip  should  be  taken 
in  the  smallest  quantity  Put  a  book  like  this  in 
the  pocket  and  the  reading  of  it  by  the  way  will 
be  tonic,  cheering  and  full  of  stimulus  to  higher 
thought  and  the  taste  for  better  reading.  The 
first  address  on  “The  Human  Martin  Luther” 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  striking  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  portrait  drawn  with  a  free  and 
friendly  hand  which  one  will  remember  ever 
after.  “Norman  McLeod”  is  a  gem  of  clear 
insight  and  fine  characterization.  “John  Wes 
ley”  and  “Charles  S.  Finney”  are  beautifully 
drawn,  and  grand  old  “Hugh  Latimer”  closes 
the  series.  (American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia,  fl. ) 

Certainly  Emily  D.  Elton  with  her  amusing 
verses  and  Blanche  McManus  with  her  still  more 
amusing  pictures  have  combined  to  make  a 
book  that  will  delight  the  hearts  of  the  little 
people.  Perhaps  the  moral  of  A  Mince  Pie 
Dream,  the  opening  tale  in  this  “Book  of 
Christmas  Verse,”  may  linger  as  a  dreadful 
warning  to  little  boys  tempted  to  indulge  too 
freely  in  the  good  things  of  life,  but  we  fear 
that  the  possibility  of  such  a  thrilling  dream 
would  be  attractive  in  spite  of  the  broken  leg 
that  followed,  but  we  cannot  blame  the  author 
for  that,  it  is  only  the  fault  common  to  all 
morals,  no  matter  how  clearly  they  are  pointed. 
The  book  is  clearly  printed  on  good  paper  and 
very  attractive  in  its  gay  yellow  binding.  (E. 
R.  Herrick  and  Company,  New  York.  81.25. ) 

One  of  the  best  friends  of  our  young  Evangelist 
readers  saw  Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young, 
lying  on  our  table  last  week  and  exclaimed  with 
delight,  “that  is  one  of  the  books  I  always  get 
as  soon  as  it  is  published.  It  has  so  much  good 
reading  in  it  Our  little  S.  thinks  everything 
of  it”  What  better  recommendation  could 
there  be  for  a  child’s  book,  and  as  we  glance  it 
over  and  see  the  wealth  of  pictures  and  the 
variety  of  subjects  treated  in  its  four  hundred 
pages,  we  do  not  wonder  the  children  love  it 


and  that  it  is  equally  attractive  to  girls  and  boy 
for  there  are  stories  from  strange  countries, 
and  about  all  kinds  of  animals  and  people,  Bible 
stories  and  tales  from  history,  and  legends  in 
prose  and  verse,  enough  to  furnish  many  hours’ 
entertainment.  (E.  and  J.  B.  Young  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. ) 

Another  book  of  similar  character  and  equally 
welcome  each  year  is  the  Chatterbox,  edited  by 
J.  Erskine  Clarke.  Almost  every  page  has  a 
picture,  and  the  full  page  colored  illustrations 
always  appeal  to  the  youthful  eye.  We  are  glad 
to  see  so  many  stories  encouraging  an  interest 
in  birds  and  all  our  domestic  animals  which 
will  teach  the  little  people  to  consider  their 
dumb  companions.  (Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston. 
8L.25.) 

Owen  Meredith’s  poem,  Lucile,  is  such  a  gen 
eral  favorite,  especially  as  a  gift  book,  that  we 
are  never  surprised  to  see  it  appear  in  a  new  and 
attractive  form.  The  volume  before  us  with  its 
rich  design  of  golden  lilies  on  the  red  back¬ 
ground  of  the  cover  will  at  once  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  way  of  illustration,  it  is  doubly 
favored  having  a  hundred  black  and  white 
drawings  by  C.  McCormick  Rogers  and  twelve 
reproductions  of  Madeleine  Lemaire’s  water 
colors,  which  reproduce  so  well  the  costumes 
and  the  style  of  art  in  the  time  of  the  poem  that 
they  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
century.  The  book  is  put  up  in  a  red  and  gold, 
box  and  is  altogether  festive  in  its  appearance. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  83. ) 

Queer  Janet,  by  Grace  Le  Baron,  the  well  known 
author  of  “The  Hazlewood  Stories,”  is  a  story 
intended  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  picture  it  draws  of  the  little  heroine  who 
tries,  in  a  natural  child  fashion  to  live  up  to 
the  Golden  Rule,  is  a  wholesome  one  that  can¬ 
not  be  presented  too  often.  The  young  readers 
will  be  interested  to  find  on  the  cover  of  the 
book  a  portrait  of  the  author  herself  at  the  age 
of  ten,  which  will  give  them  a  fresh  sense  of 
companionship  in  reading  the  printed  pages. 
(75  cents. ) - Those  who  have  read  Penn  Shir¬ 

ley’s  “The Silver  Gate”  and  “The  Merry  Five,” 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  young  member  has 
been  added  to  the  club  which  is  now  called  The 
Happy  Six.  In  this  volume  the  children  are 
taken  across  our  broad  Continent  and  over  the 
Atlantic  to  France,  and  their  travels  are  full  (jf 
amusing  incidents  and  happy  times.  These 
two  little  volumes  are  from  the  same  firm.  (Lee 
and  Shepard,  Boston.  75  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Among  the  later  publications  of  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science” 
at  Philadelphia,  is  a  monograph  on  The  Place 
of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  dwells  upon 
the  necessity,  which  is  more  clearly  recognized 
each  day,  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  training 
of  boys  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  holds 
that  unless  the  individual  voters  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  business  of  governine,  and  of 
what  should  be  required  of  the  men  for  whom 
they  vote,  they  cannot  do  their  full  duty  at  the 
polls. 

Herbert  E.  Hamblen  whose  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  sailor  adventures  have  made  him  so 
well  known  is  now  writing  an  account  of  the 
daily  life  of  a  railroad  employe  from  fifteen 
years  of  personal  experience,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  equally  interesting.  The  papers  have 
been  secured  by  the  McClure’s  for  their  maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  first  of  the  series  will  appear  in 
the  January  number. 

77ie  Bookman,  has  steadily  increased  in  inter¬ 
est  in  its  two  years’  existence  and  now  offers 
still  new  attractions  for  the  coming  year.  Keep¬ 
ing  to  their  original  aim  to  make  it  “A  literary 
history  of  our  own  times,”  the  editors  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  same  headings  of  the  various 
departments  to  note  all  the  new  publications, 
and  to  .give  biographical  accounts  of  both  old 
and  new  writers,  and  careful  reviews  of  all  im¬ 
portant  works.  They  will  add  to  the  foreign 
letters  which  have  given  such  an  interesting  sur¬ 
vey  of  literary  matters  in  London  and  Paris,  a 
monthly  summary  of  German  literature,  written 


by  Professor  Kuno  FVancke  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  is  a  well  known  critic  and  authority 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The 
new  serial  ‘following  “In  Kedar’s  Tents,  ”  which 
is  completed  in  the  current  number,  “John 
Splendid,”  is  a  tale  of  stirring  adventure,  said 
to  be  written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  best  work  by  a  new  writer,  Neil  Munro, 
who  is  not  yet  much  known  in  this  country,  but 
has  the  commendation  of  such  English  critics  as 
Andrew  Lang  to  introduce  him  here. 

Progressive  Chautauqua  is  an  instructive 
^ame  something  on  the  order  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  “Authors,”  which  has  gained  enough 
popularity  to  draw  forth  a  new  series  of  cards, 
using  for  subjects,  “Bible  Characters  and 
Places.”  They  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care  as  regards  accuracy  and  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  play  the  game  without  gaining  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  incidents  of 
Bible  narrative  which  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  young  people.  They  are  published  by  the 
People’s  Book  Company,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  Philadelphia. 


NBW  PUBLIOATIOMS. 

E.  R.  Hebbick  asd  Pompant,  Npw  York:  A 
Mince  Pie  Dream,  A  Book  of  Children’s  Verse ;  by 
Emily  D  Elton,  with  Pictures  by  BIsncbe  McManus. 

$1.26. - Daily  Souvenirs,  with  an  Olio  of  Treasure 

Thoughts;  selected  by  Koee  Porter.  $1.00. —  For 
My  Lady’s  Desk,  A  Writing  Desk  Book  for  Every 
Day;  by  Rose  Porter.  $1.00. 

D.  Appleton  and  Compaht,  New  York:  New 
Letters  of  Napoleon  I.,  Omitted  from  the  Edition 
Published  under  the  Auspices  of  Napoleon  III.; 
From  the  French  of  Lady  Mary  Lo^d.  $2  00. — ^ 
Memory  and  Its  Cultivation;  F.  W.  Eldredge-Green, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  $1.60. 

Amebican  Seaman’s  Fbiend  Society,  New  York: 
The  Sailor's  Magazine  and  Seaman’s  Fnend  for  the 
Year  Ending  December,  1897.  Vol.  LXIX. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  My  Fa¬ 
ther  as  I  Recall  Him;  Mamie  Dickens.  $1.00. 

Lamson  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston:  Vivian 
of  Virginia;  Hulbert  Fuller.  Illustrated  by  Frank 

T.  Merrill.  $1.75. - Mademoiselle  de  Bemy:  A 

Story  of  Valley  Forge;  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  $1.50. 

Habpeb  and  Bbothbbs,  New  York:  Picturesque 
Sicilly;  William  Agnew  Paton.  $2  50 — Jimty, 

and  Others;  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  $1.60. - 

Secretary  to  Bayne.  M.P.;  W.  Pitt  Ridge.  $1.25. - 

“Spanish  John;^’  William  McLennan.  $1.50. - The 

Rock  of  the  Lion;  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  $1.50. 

A.  C.  Akmstbong  and  Son,  New  York:  Music  for 
the  Soul;  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year  from  the  Writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.;  selected 
and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  George  Coates. 

E.  B.  Tbeat  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Wars  of  the  Huguenots;  William  Hanna,  D.D.  8100. 

The  Open  Codbt  Publishing  Company,  Chicago: 
Nirvana:  A  Story  of  Buddhist  Philosophy;  Dr  Paul 

Carus.  $1.00. - Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics; 

Dr.  Paul  Cams.  $l.i8i. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  The  Berean  Series 
of  Lesson  Books.  8  Vols.  For  Beginner’s,  Interme¬ 
diate  and  Senior  Classes  in  the  International  Les¬ 
sons.  15  cents  each. - New  Testament  History.  A 

Series  of  Supplemental  Lessons  for  Junior  Depart¬ 
ments  by  George  W.  Pease. 

Fowleb  and  Wells  Company,  New  Yoik:  The 
King’s  Daughter  and  The  King’s  ^n;  A  Fairy  Tale 
of  To-Day;  written  by  a  King’s  Daughter  in  the 

summer  of  1805,  $1.00. - Not  In  It;  Anna  Olcott 

Commelin.  75  cents. 

The  Bubbows  Bbothbbs  Company,  Cleveland: 
Immortal  Hymns  and  Their  Story;  Rev.  Louis  Al¬ 
bert  Banks,  D.D. 

James  A.  O’Connob,  New  York:  The  Converted 
Catholic.  Vol.  XIV.,  January  to  December,  1897. 


PBRIODIOAU. 

For  December:  School  Journal;  Literary  Digest; 
Light  and  Life;  Expository  Times:  Music  Teacher; 
Musical  Times;  International  Messenger:  Art  Edu¬ 
cation;  United  Presbyterian  Magazine;  The  Ptcu- 
liar  People;  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal;  Bibli¬ 
cal  World;  American  Missionary;  Auburn  Seminary 
Review:  Land  of  Sunshine;  Good  Housekeeping; 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women— 
Mary  W,  Shelley;  Vicks’  Magazine;  Pianist  and 
Organist:  Our  Dumb  Animals;  Bibliotheka  Sacra; 
Harper’s  Round  Table;  Nineteenth  Century;  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review;  Critic;  Literary  Digest.' 


BKPOBTS  AND 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Old  Jerry  Mc- 
Anley  Water  Street  Mission. 

Apostolic  Preaching:  Rev.  Charles  A.  Cook. 
American  Baptist  Pnblicatiou  Society. 

Signs  of  the  Times.  Rev.  Ira  A.  Holbrook.  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Missions  Almanac,  1896. 

Humanity’s  Warfare  Against  Itself:  An  Argu¬ 
ment  from  Civilization.  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  D.D. 

The  Temptation.  Charles  W.  Jerome. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian  Indus¬ 
trial  School  at  I'arlisle,  Pa. 

The  Case  of  Hermann  Warsawiak;  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Varley. 
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THE  REUGIOTS  PRESS 

The  Watchman  takes  note  that  an  important 
distinction  between  "Pauperism”  and  "Pov¬ 
erty”  is  drawn,  in  the  posthumous  article  of 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  the  December 
Century : 

It  is  the  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reli 
ance  that  differentiates  the  poor  man  from  the 
pauper.  The  man  who  asserts  his  manhood  can 
hardly  be  driven  by  stress  of  misfortune  across 
the  line  of  self-support  so  that  he  becomes 
assimilated  to  the  pauper  type.  "It  is  remarka 
ble,  ”  says  General  Walker,  "how  long  in  the 
failure  of  employment  among  a  population  hav¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  independence  the  small  stock  of 
money,  of  provisions,  of  furniture  and  the  small 
reserve  of  credit  at  the  butcher’s,  the  grocer’s 
and  the  baker’s  are  made  to  last.  It  is.  alto 
getber  a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  how 
quickly  the  widow  left  forlorn  and  seemingly 
resourceless  with  her  brood  of  small  children 
finds  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  more  of  the 
means  of  again  kindling  her  own  fire  and  baking 
the  frugal  meals  which  shall  nourish  and  not 
disgust,  because  however  scanty  and  however 
mean  they  have  been  earned.”  General  Walker 
administers  a  stinging  blow  tp  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons,  who  maintains  that  "it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  economy  of  divine  Providence  that 
men  should  exist  in  unequal  conditions  tn  order 
to  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  virtues.  ’  ’  Ho 
points  out  that  "it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
poverty  and  grinding  necessities  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  mankind  in  order  that,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  forethought  and  care  and  pains,  and  by 
heroic  toil,  men  may  struggle  out  through  this 
close  and  bard  environment,  and  at  last  emerge 
victorious  into  a  larger  place  and  a  clearer  air, 
with  mind  and  heart  and  frame  expanded  and 
strengthened  by  the  long  and  arduous  confiict. 
But  poverty  perpetual,  poverty  without  hope  of 
escape,  poverty  maintained  throughout  the  life 
of  the  race,  merely  that  contributions  may  be 
taken  up  in  churches,  and  district  visitors  may 
go  their  rounds,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  may  do 
their  self  sacrificing  work  in  hospitals  and 
wretched  homes— such  poverty  could  only  stunt 
the  growth  and  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  man¬ 
kind.  Charity  shall  never  fail.  Of  that  we 
have  sweet  and  strong  assurance.  But  the  char¬ 
ity  of  which  the  great  apostle  speaks  is  not  the 
charity  of  the  poorhouse  overseer,  of  the  district 
visitor,  or  even  of  the  veiled  and  devout  sister. 
It  is  love  which  shall  grow  stronger  and  purer 
as  the  world  grows  brighter  and  fairer.”  And 
if  Cardinal  Gibbons’s  idea  is  correct,  the  world 
is  administered  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
fortunate  classes.  Ihey  have  the  good  things 
of  life  to  begin  with,  and  the  misery  and  wretch¬ 
edness  of  the  unfortunate  to  draw  out  their 
‘  ‘  benevolent  virtues.  ’  ’  According  to  this  scheme, 
everything  is  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  well  to-do. 

The  American  Hebrew  refers  to  an  incident 
which  elicited  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  among 
Protestants  for  the  poor  parents  and,  friends  as 
well  as  for  the  abducted  child,  now  many  years 
since : 

The  presence  in  this  city  of  Father  Mortara 
recalls  an  incident  that  forty  years  ago  agitated 
the  Jewish  world  from  centre  to  circumference, 
and  caused  many  a  parent  anxious  thought  as 
to  when  hie  child  might  deliberately  be  taken 
from  him  by  the  Church  of  Rome  without  ever 
any  chance  of  its  recovery.  Edgar  Levi  Mor¬ 
tara,  a  mere  child,  living  at  Bologna  with  hie 
parents,  became  very  ill.  His  nurse,  a  pious 
Catholic,  believing  that  his  only  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  was  by  baptism,  had  it  done  secretly.  Six 
years  later  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  the  child  was  claimed  by  it 
and  was  forcibly  taken  from  hie  heme  and 
parents  by  officers  of  the  Papacy  and  placed  in 
a  monastery  where  he  was  reared  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  Influential  men  and  govern¬ 
ments  brought  their  influence  to  bear  to  secure 
the  restitution  of  the  son  to  his  parents,  but 
all  to  no  avail ;  Rome  could  not  be  moved.  The 
incident  served,  however,  to  knit  the  Jews  of 
the  world  closer  together  than  ever,  and  the 
formation  of  that  magnificent  institution,  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  was  the  result. 
Meanwhile  Mortara  rose  to  high  rank  in  the 
church.  He  never  was  permitt^  to  realize  the 
awful  crime  that  had  bmn  committed  to  bring 
him  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  when 
later  in  life  he  was  brought  into  communication 
with  his  parents,  be  for  a  time  besought  them 
to  embrace  Catholicism,  and  visited  them  at 
times  until  their  death.  Father  Mortara’s  work 
here  is  to  establish  missions  among  the  Italians. 


The  United  Presbyterian  speaks  very  positively 
of  the  good  results  of  Mr.  Moody’s  recent  week 
in  Pittsburgh: 

At  least  20,000  people  beard  Mr.  Moody  during 
the  week.  Sabbath,  ( December  12tb, )  was  the 
great  day.  Long  before  the  time  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  meetings,  every  available  space  was 
occupied.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service 
Mr.  Moody  addressed  about  400  men  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Association.  He  considered  this 
the  most  wonderful  meeting  he  had  ever  held, 
for,  of  the  comparatively  small  number  present, 
75  expressed  a  desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
The  address  on  Sin  was  most  impressive  and 
heart  searching.  In  the  evening  the  anniversary 
exercises  of  the  Association  were  held,  when 
fully  3,000  mople  were  unable  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  First  Church. 

In  private  conversation  the  great  evangelist  is 
the  same  as  in  the  pulpit,  throwing  his  soul  into 
the  subject  immediately  before  him,  giving  hie 
opinions  as  one  who  has  strong  convictions. 
Mrs.  Moody  came  to  Pittsburgh  i^turday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  she  is  a  charming  Christian  woman,  being 
enthusiastically  interested  in  all  the  work  of  her 
husband,  and  rendering  him  much  assistance 
aside  from  her  devoted  sympathy.  At  the  close 
of  the  meetings  they  left  for  their  home,  stopping 
at  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn,  where  Mr.  Moody 
delivered  addresses,  and  also  at  New  Haven, 
where  their  second  eon  is  attending  Yale  College. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "What  do  you  cun 
eider  the  greatest  need  of  the  Church  to  day  ?” 
Mr.  Moody  said,  "A  quickening  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Church  has  not  the  power  it  should 
have.  There  is  work  enough  being  done,  but  it 
lacks  efficiency,  because  it  is  done  without  power. 
There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  God  is  concerned, 
why  we  should  not  have  Pentecost  reproduced 
in  every  community.” 

"How  is  this  need  to  be  met?”  "By  Chris¬ 
tians  bringing  themselves  into  such  relations 
with  God  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  act  through 
them.  He  is  here  for  a  purpose,  and  it  is  our 
privilege  to  have  his  filling.  If  a  man  is  full  of 
the  Spirit  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  his 
having  full  houses.” 

"What  is  the  present  outlook  ?” 

"It  is  most  encouraging.  There  is  a  thirst 
ing  for  the  Word  of  God,  people  are  flocking  to 
hear  Bible  readings  and  Bible  lectures,  and  are 
ready  for  any  suggestions  or  help  that  may  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  ministry,  in  keeping  with  this  desire,  is 
turning  its  thought  more  and  more  to  expository 
preaching.” 

Concerning  sensationalism,  Mr.  Moody  said, 
"You  cannot  have  a  work  of  grace  without  some 
sensationalism.  In  their  day,  John  the  Baptist 
and  Paul  were  considered  sensational  by  some 
people,  but  they  held  to  the  gospel.  When  a 
man  goes  outside  of  this  to  preach  on  ‘The  Under 
Dog,’  and  ‘A  Woman  With  a  Long  Nose’  (sub¬ 
jects  that  I  have  seen  announced  during  this 
trip),  he  is  degrading  the  pulpit  and  cannot 
hope  for  spiritual  success.” 

"What  is  your  present  method  of  work  ?” 

"I  adapt  myself  to  the  conditions  of  the  place. 
If  I  am  compelled,  as  here,  to  speak  in  a  church, 
I  know  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Christians, 
and  I  address  myself  to  them ;  if  the  meetings 
are  in  some  building  where  I  know  others  than 
church  members  will  and  do  come,  then  my  ser¬ 
vices  are  evangelistic.  This  will  be  the  plan 
followed  next  April  when  we  hold  meetings  in 
the  exposition  building.” 


The  Independent  recalls  a  condition  of  things 
that  is  largely  unknown  or  ignored  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  writers  for  the  press : 

A  number  of  Catholic  papers  have  lately  been 
reopening  the  subject  of  the  persecution  of 
native  Catholic  converts  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
sixty  years  ago.  That  whole  subject  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  during  the  ten  years  following, 
in  voluminous  published  matter,  which  justified 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Sandwich  Island 
historians  in  fixing  the  blame  of  the  persecution 
upon  the  well-meaning  but  arbitrary  chiefs,  who 
disregarded  the  earnest  protests  of  their  mis 
sionary  friends.  The  Catholics  were,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  mixed  up  with  a  bitter  political  heathen 
party,  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government. 
This  exasperated  the  chiefs.  During  the  year 
following  the  persecution,  in  1839.  before  the 
arrival  of  the  frigate  "L’Artemise,  ”  which  ex¬ 
torted  redress,  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  who 
had  just  left  the  mission  to  serve  the  King  as 
political  adviser,  induced  Kamehameha  III.  to 
proclaim  absolute  religious  liberty,  and  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  same  in  the  "Bill  of  Rights,” 
which  became  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent 
liberal  Constitution.  In  any  estimate  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Hawaiian  chiefs,  or  of  the 
American  missionaries  toward  Catholicism,  it 


should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sixty  years  ago 
every  Spanish- American  port,  from  Monterey 
to  Valparaiso,  was  rigidly  closed  against  Protest¬ 
ant  teachers,  and  any  such  teacher  there  would 
have  been,  not  expelled,  but  promptly  executed 
by  the  Catholic  authorities,  and  that  thirty  years 
earlier  such  teachers  would  have  suffer^  the 
tortures  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  With  those 
ports  Hawaii  was  in  regular  intercourse.  The 
chiefs  and  missionaries  were  confronting  an 
aggressive  and  determined  enemy.  They  did 
wrong ;  but  we  have  all  learned  something  since 
those  days. 


The  Lutheran  thinks  that  too  much  can  be 
made  of  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  They 
are  not  warring  divisions,  but  like  those  of  an 
army,  they  have  a  common  purpose : 

Those  who  would  sweep  aside  all  denomina¬ 
tional  barriers  by  substituting  for  the  evils  of 
denominational  ism  the  spirit  and  the  methods 
of  liberalism,  would  reduce  the  Church  to  a 
hopeless  Bedlam  of  confusion  inside  of  a  year. 
Denominations  are  built  up  on  the  earnest  and 
honest  convictions  of  men,  and  if  indifference 
to  the  truth  is  to  take  the  place  of  fidelity  to 
one’s  convictions,  whatever  the  pretentions  of 
charity  may  be,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
bottom  will  drop  out  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
Papacy  will  again  have  its  own  way.  Protest¬ 
antism  says,  “I  believe;”  Romanism  says,  "1 
do.”  Romanism  has  the  easier  task  to  perform; 
but  Protestantism  the  diviner.  Who  would  not 
rather  live  in  the  United  States  than  in  Spain  f 
And  yet  here  is  where  the  confusion  is  greatest. 
Better  the  noise  of  rushing  waters  than  the  quiet 
of  the  stagnant  pool.  At  all  hazards  let  men 
hold  on  to  their  convictions  until  clearer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  truth  compels  them  to  change  them ; 
but  let  them  not  lose  themselves  in  dreams  of 
union  where  mere  indifference  to  the  truth  holds 
sway.  Men  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
bigotry  of  indifference  and  a  charity  of  intoler¬ 
ance. 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  season  of  Advent,  says: 

Looking  anxiously  for  the  coming  of  a  valued 
friend  puts  you  in  a  posture  of  expectancy. 
The  coming  is  before  you  continually.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  for  His  people  the 
most  sacred  and  pleasurable  thought,  and  the 
expectancy  helps  to  lift  up  the  head  in  hope. 

As  we  have  joyful  anticipations  in  the  cele 
bration  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  so  may  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  His  second  coming  be  full  of  happy 
thoughts  for  Advent  services.  The  Church  as 
His  Bride  expects  the  Bridegroom,  not  in  fear 
but  in  love.  It  is  to  familiarize  Christians 
with  such  truth  that  this  season  is  appointed 
in  the  church  year.  What  we  come  to  think 
of  much,  becomes  more  real  for  the  mind.  The 
heart  drawing  near  to  the  ever  present  Lord, 
whose  outward  appearing  is  continually  coming 
more  to  view,  will  not  be  terrorized  at  beholding 
Him.  Sin,  the  cause  of  fear,  alarms  our  coward 
hearts;  but  penitence,  and  faith,  and  love,  re¬ 
assure.  Cleansed  and  reconciled  through  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  the  coming  of  Christ  now, 
or  finally,  will  be  for  His  people  a  happy  day. 


The  Christian  Roister,  of  Boston,  regards 
these  passing  days  as  fraught  with  promise,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  great  realm  of  theological  truth : 

The  men  who  are  busy  just  now,  breaking  up 
Calvinism,  and  many  another  system  of  dog¬ 
matic  theology,  are  deeply  lamenting  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  put  in  their 
place.  The  old  temples,  they  tell  us,  are  crum¬ 
bling;  and  no  new  Zion  is  being  reared.  In 
this  we  think  they  are  mistaken.  Theory  is 
more  of  a  science  to-day  than  it  ever  was.  There 
IS  more  systematic  and  methodic  thought  about 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  duty,  immortality,  than 
ever,  albeit  there  is  less  disposition  to  formulate 
it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  match  in  any  generation  the  religious 
philosophers  of  our  own  time  or  to  surpass  the 
solid  and  compact  religious  beliefs  of  the  living 
age.  The  old  orthodox  theologians  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  host  of  men  who  more  than 
equal  them  in  insight,  learning,  and  positive 
conviction.  Theology  is  neither  dead  nor  dying, 
but  is  very  much  abve.  Moreover,  it  has  vastly 
improved  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  It 
is  surely  a  curious  commentary  on  this  lamented 
decay  of  theology  that  within  recent  years  three 
distinct  schools  of  theology  have  been  established 
in  Oxford,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School  has 
become  a  recognized  department  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  This  does  not  look  as  if  theology  were 
losing  its  place  in  the  esteem  of  thinkers  and 
scholars. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 


The  Three  Great  Apostles 

8UNOAT,  JANCABT  2,  1808. 

THE  GREAT  MEN  OP  ISRAEL. 

The  Call  of  Abraham. 

Oenesis  xi.  27-zvii.  14. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  which  we  shall 
follow  through  the  present  year  are  biographi¬ 
cal.  A  single  great  character  stands  out  as  the 
subject  of  study  for  one  or  more  lessons.  The 
attempt  will  here  be  not  so  much  to  retell  the 
well  known  stories  as  to  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  teachers  and  older  scholars  some  of  the 
new  light  which  has  recently  been  shed  upon 
them  by  archaeological  and  historical  research. 
Thus  these  great  characters,  with  which  from 
infancy  we  have  all  been  familiar,  will  become 
to  us  at  once  more  individual  and  more  truly  a 
part  of  the  world’s  life;  and  the  lessons  of  their 
lives  will  become  by  so  much  the  more  obvious 
and  striking. 

The  series  begins  with  Abraham,  in  whom 
Bible  history  properly  begins;  and  the  lesson 
opens  with  the  call  of  God  which  summoned 
him  to  leave  country  and  home  and  father’s 
house  (xii.  1)  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  high  and 
noble  significance  (xii.  2).  It  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  the  importance  of  this  call  of 
Abraham  that,  as  has  lately  become  clear,  bis 
migration  was  not  an  isolated  case,  but  part  of 
a  great  movement  of  the  Semitic  race;  this  fact, 
which  shows  him  to  have  had  his  part  in  a  great 
world  movement,  makes  bis  call  only  the  more 
remarkable,  because  of  its  unique  purpose.  The 
period  was  one  of  a  general  Semitic  migration 
and  colonization.  The  great  highways  which 
already  connected  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  alive 
with  caravans  larger  and  smaller,  all  pushing 
westward.  Phoenicians,  Aramoeans  and  many 
other  Semitic  tribes  were  crowding  out  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  were  of  Cush¬ 
ite  origin,  and  introducing  into  Western  Asia 
a  higher  civilization  than  it  bad  known  before. 
But  the  purpose  of  this  migration  was  not  to 
benefit  the  world;  like  ail  similar  movements  in 
the  world’s  history  its  purpose  was  to  benefit 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Only  Abraham  was 
moved  by  a  purpose  of  blessing  to  the  world ; 
only  he,  of  all  people  then  living  bad  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  inter  dependence  of  all  peo¬ 
ples,  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  all  is  bound  up 
in  that  of  each. 

The  name  by  which  the  patriarch  was  called 
during  all  his  early  life  and  up  to  the  close  of 
to-day’s  lesson  was  Abram,  the  word  probably 
meaning  "exalted  father,"  or  possibly,  "Father 
of  Aram"  (compare  Kemuel  xxii.  21).  When 
the  command  of  our  opening  verse  (xii.  1)  was 
given  him,  Abram  was  not  in  bis  childhood’s 
home.  Already  his  father,  Terah,  taking  with 
him  his  son  Abram,  and  his  grandson.  Lot, 
had  left  their  native  place,  (xi.  31)  moved  no 
doubt  chiefiy  by  that  impulse  toward  migration 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  time,  j 
Their  native  place  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (xi. 
28)  in  the  lower  Chaldean  plain,  near  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  Ur  WHS  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  Moon-god,  Sin  ;  it  was  one  of  the  two  sacred 
burial  cities  of  the  Babylonians;  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  seat  of  commerce,  especially  by  water. 
Six  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  was  Haran, 
the  city  to  which  Terah  and  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  migrated.  It  was  from  first 
to  last  a  strong  Chaldean  outpiost,  the  starting 
point  of  those  great  military  expeditions  which 
long  before  Abraham’s  time  had  skirted  the 
wide  desert,  overrun  Southern  Syria  and  sought 
to  subdue  Egypt  There  is  no  room  to  question 
that  while  Abram  was  living  in  Haran  he  saw 
King  Kudur-lagomer  of  Babylonia  (Cbedorlao- 


mer,  xiv.  1),  whom  twelve  years  later  he  w  s 
himself  to  encounter,  passing  through  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  a  victorious  Egyptian 
campaign.  Haran  was  also  a  sacred  city,  par¬ 
ticularly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  stars,  the 
planet  Mercury  being  its  chief  deity,  though  the 
Moon  god  Sin  had  also  a  temple  there. 

Unquestionably  Abram  had  been  taught  the 
mythology  of  his  country,  if  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  its  religion.  There  are  clay  tab¬ 
lets  extant  dating  from  long  before  Abram’s  day, 
which  are  evidently  school  boys’  slates,  con¬ 
taining  copies  of  the  great  Babylonian  Epic  of 
Creation;  and  no  doubt  Abram  himself  had 
learned  to  read  and  write  from  this  classic. 

How  early  did  Abram  begin  to  part  company 
with  the  religion  of  his  country  ?  The  simple, 
almost  epical  narrative  of  Genesis,  tells  us  not 
a  word  of  the  tremendous  soul  struggle  that 
must  have  been  his  before  at  last  the  impulse 
took  possession  of  him,  imperative  as  the  voice 
of  God,  causing  him  to  break  away  from  all  old 
ties  and  begin  a  new  religious  life  in  a  new 
country.  We  are  not  told  of  any  theopbany  at 
this  time;  elsewhere  God  appears  to  Abram  (vs. 
7;  xvii.  1;  xviii.  1,  etc.,)  or  speaks  to  him  in 
a  vision  (xv.  1);  here  we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  in  Abram’s  heart  that  God  spoke; 
ths  command  was  the  final  end  of  the  long 
struggle  and  ferment  of  an  intelligent  conscience. 

Thus,  as  has  been  said,  begins  the  story  of  a 
life  whose  significance  was  not  military  (though 
Abram  bad  been  trained  for  war,  xiv.  14),  nor 
legislative  (like  Moses),  nor  literary  (like  Ezra), 
but  religious.  And  it  was  in  the  depth  of 
Abram’s  religious  life  that  the  great  cosmical 
idea  of  unity  came  to  human  consciousness, 
hundreds  of  years  before  it  dawned  upon  the 
philosophic  mind  of  India,  the  cultured  spirits 
of  Greece ;  the  idea  of  the  one  God,  the  one  rape, 
in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed ;  not  an 
ethnological  but  a  spiritual  bond  between  all 
mankind. 

So  imperative  was  the  call  that  Abram  did 
not  wait  for  the  death  of  his  aged  father  Terah, 
but  left  him  behind  in  Haran,  while  taking  with 
him  his  brother’s  son  Lot  and  his  family  and  an 
enormous  train  of  bondsmen  and  retainers.  A 
few  years  later  (xiv.  4)  be  was  able  to  draw 
from  among  these  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
trained  and  well  equipped  soldiers;  his  party  or 
tribe,  or  clan,  therefore  could  not  have  num¬ 
bered  lees  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  souls, 
and  the  fiocke  and  herds  which  furnished  food, 
clothing  and  occupation  to  so  large  a  tribe  must 
have  been  very  numerous.  The  story  of  Job  in 
bis  prosperity  gives  the  best  idea  of  how  Abram 
bad  lived  in  Haran;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
picture  to  ourselves  a  migration  so  large  as  this 
must  have  been.  There  were  doubtless  far 
larger  companies  moving  westward  «t  this  period, 
BO  strongly  had  the  impulse  to  colonization  been 
felt  by  the  Semitic  peoples  of  this  time. 

But  with  Abram,  as  has  been  well  said,  it  is 
the  place  which  he  gave  to  his  belief  in  God  as 
the  regulating  principle  in  all  his  movements 
that  gave  his  migration  its  everlasting  signifi 
cance.  This  second  great  idea,  faith  in  God  as 
a  regulator  of  conduct,  the  world  owes  to  this 
patriarch.  Abram  believed  God.  It  was  ac¬ 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness  because  his 
belief  was  a  vital  thing,  working  itself  out  in 
conduct. 

When  Abram  entered  Canaan  the  country  had 
long  been  subject  to' the  more  powerful  eastern 
n  tions,  Elam  (xiv.  1)  and  the  kings  of  Larisa. 
There  are  now  in^  existence  hundreds  of  clay 
tablets  containing  contracts  between  the  petty 
Kings  of  Canaan  and  these  ambitious  monarchs. 
Many  of  these  tablets  mention  by  name  certain 
Elamitic  kings  who  were  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon  in  the  days  of  Abram.  They  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  Kbammurabi,  (Amraphel  xiv. 
1).  The  power  of  these  Eastern  Kings  in  Canaan 
had  however  begin  ^to  wane,  as  chapter  xiv. 


shows,  and  already  Egypt  was  beginning  to  lord 
it  over  Canaan. 

The  first  stage  of  Abram’s  journey  brought 
him  (xii.  6)  to  "the  place  (site)  Shechem,  to 
the  terebinth  of  the  soothsayer  (see  Jud.  iz.  37 
R.  V.).  evidently  a  place  of  worship  of  some 
kind.  Here  God  appeared  to  him  and  promised 
that  (though  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land),  the  land  should  belong  to  him  and  hia 
seed.  Here  Abram  built  an  altar  to  God,  and 
again  at  or  near  Bethel,  hie  next  stage,  hia  first 
act  is  one  of  worship. 

The  episode  of  Egypt  (xii.  10  20)  important 
as  bringing  Abram  yet  more  closely  into  the 
world  movement  of  his  time,  is  narrated  here 
with  far  more  of  a  religious  than  a  historical 
purpose.  Its  meaning  is  that,  being  now  in 
covenant  with  God,  God  watches  over  Abram 
and  will  not  let  his  mistakes  prove  fatal  to  him 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Here  emerges 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  Providence. 


The  wealth  of  Abram  having  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  Eigypt,  it  was  soon  found  on  his 
return  to  Bethel  (xiii.  3)  that  there  was  not 
pasturage  sufficient  for  the  fiocks  of  Abram  and 
Lot  both  (vs.  7).  The  unselfishness  of  Abram 
in  giving  Lot  his  choice  of  region  (vse.  8,  9), 
as  rewarded  by  a  new  promise  of  God  (vss.  14- 
16),  a  more  definite  promise  of  the  land  to 
Abram  and  his  seed.  Though  Lot  bad  forsaken 
him  and  he  had  no  child,  Abram  was  yet  able 
to  believe  this  promise. 

The  narrative  of  chapter  xiv,  has  until  very 
recently,  presented  great  difficulties,  for  not 
until  the  long  buried  cities  of  the  East  gave  up 
their  treasures  was  it  possible  to  fit  the  facta 
here  narrated  into  the  historic  framework  of  the 
story.  But  the  testimony  of  the  cylinders  and 
tablets  is  rapidly  removing  all  difficulties.  We 
know  that  the  kings  of  the  far  Elast  had  had  do¬ 
minion  over  Canaan,  and  that  to  a  certain  degree 
it  had  slipped  from  their  grasp.  Though  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  Semitic  peoples  is  not  for  confedera¬ 
tion,  there  are  several  instances  of  their  banding 
together,  and  the  present  case  is  precisely  one 
which  would  impel  the  five  Kings  of  the  Jordan 
valley  to  form  a  confederacy,  in  hope  of  free¬ 
ing  from  the  tyranny  of  Babylonia  the  great 
highway  of  Eastern  commerce  that  had  long 
been  dominated  by  it,  and  in  which  the  Canaan- 
itish  kings  had  so  strong  an  interest.  Noy  is 
the  rescue  of  Lot  from  the  victorious  Eastern 
allies  an  impossible  feat,  for  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Abram  fought  the  whole  army.  With  his 
strong  force  of  318  trained  men,  joined  to  the 
forces  of  his  allies,  the  Canaanites,  he  could 
easily  hang  on  the  rear  guard  and  seize  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  to  rescue  his  kinsman,  and 
even  the  retainers  and  property  of  Lot. 

There  is  much  of  importance  in  the  story  of 
Melchizedek,  especially  to  the  question  to 
what  extent  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
prevailed,  but  it  concerns  the  development  of 
the  character  of  Abram  only  as  it  shows  him 
quick  to  recognize  a  servant  of  the  true  God 
where  he  bad  least  expected  to  find  ^im,  and 
nobly  refusing  to  profit  by  the  spoil  of  triumph. 

A  natural  reaction,  a  wave  of  despondency 
because  of  bis  childlessness,  at  this  juncture 
sweeps  over  Abraham,  and  is  met  by  a  new 
revelation  of  God’s  purpose  for  him.  Not  only 
is  the  promise  true,  that  be  is  to  be  the  father 
of  a  nation,  but  even  the  large  outlines  of  that 
nation’s  history  are  shown  him  in  a  vision 
(chapter 'xv. ).  Sombre  as  was  the  picture  in 
some  of  its  details  it  awoke  in  Abram’s  soul  a 
more  intense  longing  for  posterity,  so  that  he 
was  quite  ready  to  accede  to  Sarai’s  suggestion 
that  Hagar,  her  maid,  should  become  the  mother 
of  his  child,  (chapter  xvi).  So  Isbmael  was 
born ;  but  he  is  not  the  child  of  promise.  An¬ 
other  manifestation  of  God  occurs;  Abram  is 
assured  that  the  covenant  still  holds  good,  and 
a  new  sign,  that  qf  cir^mciaion,  ^Sigivfn  as  a 
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into  still  closer  relstions  with  Qod,  sod  prepared 
for  the  true  fulfillment  of  his  hope. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

JsscB  AJTD  Jobs. 

Matt  iii.  7-17. 

OoLDEN  Text. — Thie  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.— Matt  iii.  17. 

Matthew,  to  whom  the  first  Gospel  has  been 
attributed  from  the  earliest  times,  was  one  of 
the  Twelve.  In  the  Gospels  by  Mark  and  Luke 
he  is  called  Levi,  it  being  a  very  common  Jew¬ 
ish  custom  to  call  a  man  by  two  names  (Simon 
Peter,  Lebbseus  Thaddseus;  John  Mark,  etc.) 
As  both  he  and  James  the  Little  are  called  “the 
son  of  Alphaeus”  (Mark  ii.  14,  Luke  vi.  15)  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  two  were  brothers, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they 
were  cousins  of  Jesus.^  Matthew  had  been  a 
publican  or  tax  gatherer  before  his  call  by 
Jesus,  and  his  education  was  turned  to  good 
purpose  in  writing  his  Gospel. 

Our  lessons  for  this  year  begin  with  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  upon  His  ministry  by  receiv 
ing  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Forerunner 
John  the  Baptist  (Isa.  xl.  3;  Mai.  iii.  1.) 
John  had  lately  begun  to  preach  repentance, 
and  baptism,  as  a  confession  of  past  sin,  and  a 
token  of  God’s  forgiveness.  John’s  preaching 
had  aroused  intense  interest,  and  people  had 
fiocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Palestine, 
among  them  even  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
The  Pharisees  sought  for  outward  goodness, 
cared  more  for  the  form  of  religion  than  for  its 
spirit.  The  Sadducees  denied  spirit  life,  either 
in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.  We  may 
infer  from  Luke  iii.  7  that  they  sought  in 
baptism  rather  a  aubatitute  for  repentance  than 
a  help  for  right  living.  But  John  told  them 
that  only  by  the  fruits  of  repentance  could  they 
prove  themselves  truly  reiientant.  To  be  de¬ 
scended  from  Abraham  was  not  to  be  safe  from 
“the  wrath  to  come.’’ 

John’s  baptism  was  only  a  aign — a  token  that 
man  could  be  cleansed  from  sin  :  he  said  that 
one  was  soon  coming  who  could  give  to  men 
the  actual  cleansing— rawer  to  do  rigbt— baptiz¬ 
ing  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  coming 
would  be  the  testing  time  between  the  truly 
rerantant  and  those  who  only  appeared  to  be  so. 

He  to  whom  John  referred  was  Jesus ;  and  he 
now  came  to  be  baptized.  John’s  surprise 
(verse  14)  was  a  testimony  to  Jesus’  beautiful 
life  hitherto;  but  Jesus’  desire  for  baptism 
shows  not  that  he  had  any  sins  to  repent  of, 
but  that  he  understood  that  the  essence  of  re¬ 
pentance  is  a  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God.  This 
ne  had  as  no  other  man  ever  had — a  longing  “to 
fulfil  all  righteousness.’’  The  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  Father’s  response  to  this 
unalloyed  desire  of  obedience.  The  descent  of 
the  Spirit  made  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
Jesus.  For  John  it  was  a  sign  of  Jesus’  Meeeiah- 
ship;  for  Christ  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
his  public  ministry. 

Two  valuable  little  handbooks  for  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  published  in  this  city  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Townsend  MacCoun.  They  concern 
The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  History,  Vol¬ 
ume  I  treating  of  Geography,  and  Volume  II  of 
History.  The  little  volumes  follow  in  the  main 
the  method  of  Mr.  MacCoun’s  Historical  Geog. 
raphy  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
warmly  commended  in  these  pages.  The  value 
of  the  work,  (and  it  is  very  arreat, )  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  student,  is  two  fold,  first  in  the  numerous 
and  excellent  plans  and  charts,  and  second  in 
the  clear,  succinct  resume  of  historic  periods. 
The  work  is  too  brief  to  afford  the  glorious  word 
coloring  of  Professor  G.  A.  Smith’s  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  has  the 
'  interest  of  opportuneness,  and  of  furnishing  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  needed  by  the  student  whose  time 
is  limited  or  whose  general  reading  is  not  ex¬ 
tensive.  Every  Sunday-school  teacher  needs 
these  little  hand  books.  Brief  as  they  are — of 
not  more  than  coat  pocket  size — their  value  is 
enhanced  by  several  good  indexes,  and  their  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  $1.00  each,  puts  them  within 
reach  of  moot  teachers. 
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How  To  Piwj. 

1897. 

Deo.  27.  In  faith.  Heb.  U:l-S. 

28.  In  spirit  and  truth.  John  4 :  1S-2B. 

28.  In  Christ’s  name.  John  16 : 28-30. 

80.  With  boldness.  Heb.  10: 16-22. 

81.  Without  ceasing.  These.  5 : 16-24. 

1898. 

Jan.  1.  The  model  prayer.  Matt.  6 ;  8-13. 

2.  Topic— How  to  pray.  Luke  11 : 1-18.  (A  meet¬ 
ing  of  preparation  for  the  Week  of  Prayer.) 

The  wise  teacher’s  lesson  b^ins  where  the 
pupil’s  knowledge  ends.  Present  attainment 
must  be  known  before  future  attainment  can 
be  wisely  undertaken  A  true  conception  of 
God  is  essential  to  prayer.  One  cannot  be  im¬ 
portunate  if  God  is  remote.  Zeal  will  not  burn 
if  God  is  indifferent  “He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  after  Him.’’  What 
did  the  Apostles  already  know  about  God  ? 
With  that  answered,  Christ  could  teach  what 
they  needed  to  know. 

Every  devout  Hebrew  knew  of  and  believed 
in  Jehovah  as  the  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
beneficent  Creator.  The  first  verses  of  Genesis 
present  a  panorama  as  vast  as  it  is  matchless. 
The  God  of  the  Hebrews  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  The  8th  Psalm  sings  of  God’s 
majesty  and  mercy.  The  19th  Psalm  tells  of  a 
might  which  swayed  the  heavens  and  a  recti¬ 
tude  which  appeals  to  the  heart.  No  finer 
description  of  a  God  who  knows  all  things,  and 
is  everywhere  has  been  written  than  is  found 
in  the  139th  Psalm.  The  contrast  between  God’s 
greatness  and  man’s  littleness  has  never  been 
more  aptly  portrayed  than  in  Job.  With  this 
conception  of  God,  which  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  every  Hebrew  was  familiar. 

From  Genesis  to  Maiachi  we  have  a  God  with 
whom  holiness  is  preeminent  and  everything 
else  subordinate.  He  is  spotless  himself.  He 
aims  at  spotleesness  in  others.  He  is  as  persist¬ 
ent  in  His  purpose  for  man  as  He  is  patient 
in  His  treatment  of  man.  The  humanity  with 
which  He  strives  is  as  wayward  as  it  is  weak. 
No  wonder  that  Paul  who  knew  Hebrew  history 
so  well  called  Jehovah  “the  God  of  patience.’’ 
Never  did  a  mother  rush  to  her  fallen  babe  with 
more  unceasing  care  than  does  God  when  His 
children  fall  on  life’s  stairway.  Holiness  to 
God  is  the  motive  in  all  that  God  and  Moses 
plan  and  achieve  for  Israel.  The  History, 
Prophecy,  and  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  aim 
to  banish  sin  and  bring  in  righteousness.  The 
picture  of  man  is  as  gloomy  as  that  of  God  is 
glorious.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  might 
of  men  is  but  the  imparted  might  of  God.  The 
stripling  David  slew  the  giant  Goliath  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Those  old 
time  heroes  believed  in  God’s  mercy  as  well 
as  his  might.  That  man  would  be  great  in 
any  century  who  could  bring  before  us  God’s 
nearness,  tenderness  and  providence  as  it  is 
done  in  the  Shepherd  Psalm.  Isaiah  was  strong 
in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  His  might  be¬ 
cause  be  knew  that  “they  who  wait  upon  the 
Lord  renew  their  strength,  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles,  run,  and  are  not  weary,  walk  and  do 
not  faint’’  It  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  our 
progress  when  we  can  name  our  conceptions. 
As  we  study  those  remote  centuries,  we  wonder 
that  the  name  Father,  as  applied  to  God,  does 
not  leap  to  the  lips.  What  a  day  of  joy  it  must 
have  been  in  heaven  when  for  the  first  time  man 
conceived  of  God  as  Father.  For  this  reason 
the  6th  verse  of  Deuteronomy  xzxii.  is  a  historic 
mile  stone  on  the  way  to  God.  In  a  chorus  so 
wonderful,  one  listens  for  the  recurrence  of  a 
note  so  sweet ;  yet  he  does  not  catch  it  again 
till  in  the  28th  and  29th  chapters  of  1  Chronicles. 
Three  times  we  find  it  in  the  Psalms,  four  times 
in  Isaiah.  Just  bow  many  tears  Jeremiah  wiped 


away  when  he  found  God  was  Father  we  do  not 
know.  Had  that  conception  come  earlier  and 
been  more  abiding,  be  would  have  sorrowed  leas 
and  accomplished  more.  In  Maiachi,  which  is 
poatlude  to  the  Old  Testament  and  prelude  to 
the  New  Testament,  God  is  spoken  of  as  Father 
twice. 

Before  Christ  came,  every  devout  Hebrew  knew 
of  God’s  might  and  holineaa,  and  of  His  desire 
that  men  should  be  holy.  After  Christ  came,  , 
the  great  thoughts  were  Fatherhood,  Sonship, 
and  Brotherhood.  The  foregleam  of  the  Old 
Testament  became  meridian  splendor  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  as  prophetic  as  it  is  precious 
to  discover  that  the  first  time  the  word  Father, 
as  applied  to  God,  is  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  twe  ve  year 
old  Christ  (Luke  ii.  49).  John  the  Baptist, 
Christ's  forerunner,  next  employs  it,  (John  i. 
18).  “No  man  bath  seen  God  at  anytime; 
the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.’’  Christ 
cleansed  the  Temple  because  God  was  His 
Father  (John  ii.  16).  How  clearly  John  the 
Baptist  saw  who  Christ  was  is  manifest  in  John 
iii.  35.  “The  Father  loveth  the  Son  and  hath 
given  all  things  into  His  band.’’  To  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  (John  iv.  21-24, )  Christ  revealed 
that  God  was  Father  as  well  as  Spirit.  In  the 
5th  chapter  of  John,  verses  17-46,  where  Christ’s 
life  is  imperilled  for  declaring  that  God  is  Hie 
Father,  we  have  the  first  exposition  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Sonship.  If  Kephart’s  “Graphic  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Four  Gospel  Records’’  is  correct, 
then  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  occurs 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  was  not  delivered  till  some 
time  between  May  and  August  of  the  second 
year  of  our  Lord’s  Ministry.  Very  slowly  did 
it  dawn  upon  the  disciples  that  He  was  God’s 
Son,  still  more  slowly,  if  possible,  that  God  was 
their  Father  as  well  as  His  Father.  By  grace 
through  faith,  they  attained  that  sonship  which 
He  had  never  forfeited.  If  this  conception  of 
God  as  Father  was  slow  in  coming,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  attained  a  splendid  development  In  the 
Gospels  alone  it  is  found  183  times.  Christ 
makes  it  as  clear  as  language  can  do  that  while 
God  is  His  Father  by  generation,  He  is  theirs 
by  regeneration.  God’s  Son  who  came  to  save 
and  to  sanctify  men,  came  also  to  reveal  God. 
For  the  salvation  of  man  there  bad  to  be  a  reve 
lation  of  God.  Over  against  the  question  of 
the  centuries,  “Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God?’’  we  place  Christ’s  answer,  “He 
that  hath  seen  Me,  bath  seen  the  Father.’’  “1 
and  My  Father  are  one.’’  “Thie  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.’’  No 
conception  of  God  is  so  winsome  as  that  which 
we  get  through  Christ.  There  is  no  waning  of 
might.  He  stills  the  tempest,  feeds  the  multi¬ 
tude,  heals  diseases,  raises  the  dead,  rises  from 
the  dead.  There  is  no  abatement  of  holiness. 
Nineteen  hundred  years  of  searchlight  scrutiny 
have  found  no  stain.  Prayer  begins  with  the 
cradle  and  ends  with  the  grave.  Men  have 
always  prayed.  Their  needs  are  as  imperious 
as  numerous  and  unceasing.  What  they  needed 
to  know  was  how  to  pray,  and  they  could  not 
know  how  to  pr^  till  they  knew,  not  only  that 
God  was  their  Father,  but  also  that  as  Father 
he  was  like,  in  fact  was,  Christ.  The  distinct 
gain  in  nearness,  approachableness,  forgiveness, 
tenderness  is  immeasurable.  Just  so  soon  as 
you  know  and  feel  that  Christ  is  God,  you  come 
into  God’s  presence  with  joy.  To  Christ  came 
all  conditions  of  men.  They  would  have  been 
frightened  bad  they  known  that  he  was  God,  and 
yet  that  was  the  truth  which  He  came  to  teach, 
“To  wit  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself.’’  To  their  wants,  lowliest 
and  loftiest.  He  listened  and  ministered.  He 
neither  forgot  nor  neglected  the  body  which 
perisheth,  nor  the  soul  which  is  immortal. 
Without  reserve,  John  leaned  his  head  upon  the 
Master’s  bosom  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  With 
equal  freedom  can  we  cast  our  care  upon  Him 
and  feel  that  “underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms  ’’  It  was  one  of  the  sublimest  moments 
which  this  world  has  ever  known,  when  Christ 
taught  His  disciples  to  say,  “Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven.’’  To  have  bis  kingdom  come  and 
His  will  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  gives 
a  sweep  and  loftiness  of  purpose  which  inspires. 
Hunger  pinches,  feed  us.  Sin  stains,  forgive  us. 
Temptetions  lure,  deliver  us.  In  Christ’s  name 
we  ask  it,  for  Thou  art  our  Father. 
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Children’s  Department 


A  REAL  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Santa  Clana,  I  bang  for  yon. 

By  the  mantel,  etookings  two : 

One  for  me  and  one  to  go 
To  another  boy  I  know. 

There's  a  chimney  In  the  town 
You  have  never  traveled  down ; 

Should  you  chance  to  enter  there. 

You  will  find  a  room  all  bare ; 

Not  a  stocking  could  you  spy. 

Matters  not  how  you  may  try ; 

And  the  shoes,  you'd  find,  are  such 
As  no  boy  would  care  for  much. 

In  a  broken  bed  you’d  see 
Some  one  Just  about  like  me. 

Dreaming  of  the  pretty  toys 
Which  you  bring  to  other  boys ; 

And  to  him  a  Christmas  seenA 
Merry  only  in  his  dreams. 

All  be  dreams,  then,  Santa  Claus, 

Stuff  the  stockings  with,  because. 

When  it's  filled  up  to  the  brim. 

I’ll  be  Santa  Clans  for  him. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  Little  tWta  I/yrice. 


A  S.4MUEL. 

“Qlad  to  Bee  you  driviog  into  the  yard,  Mr. 
Turner.  Drifts  are  pretty  bad  between  here  and 
Wexfield  way,  I  euppose.  ” 

“They’re  pretty  bad  down  there  in  the  cut, 
Mrs.  Mercer,  but  I  pulled  through.’’ 

The  peddler  got  down  from  the  top  of  hie 
vehicle,  which  had  left  its  wheels  at  Wexfield, 
and  had  substituted  runners  for  the  greater  con¬ 
venience  of  getting  about  the  country  in  such  a 
state  of  weather  and  roads. 

He  was  enveloped  in  a  fur  top-coat,  and  a  fur 
cap  was  pulled  down  to  meet  hia  turned  up  coat 
collar.  The  woman  waited  for  him  to  pull  off 
his  buckskin  mittens  and  open  the  hinged  door 
on  the  side  of  the  cart,  in  which  he  carried  his 
goods,  and  then  she  asked  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 
“Did  you  bring  along  a  Samuel  this  time  T’’ 

“Well,  now  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  that  as  soon 
as  you  decide  whether  there  is  any  other  trade 
I  can  make  first  with  you  to-day.  If  there  isn’t. 
I’ll  just  put  my  horse  under  the  shed  a  spell, 
and  come  into  your  kitchen  and  get  warm.’’ 

“Of  course,  of  course,  Mr.  Turner,  you  must 
be  cold,  chilled  through  with  your  long  drive.  I 
do  not  wish  anything  else  to-day.  Come  right 
in  and  sit  down.’’ 

Mrs.  Mercer  had  put  a  large  blanket  shawl 
over  her  head  when  she  went  out  to  meet  the 
peddler,  and  she  had  it  drawn  tightly  down  each 
side  of  her  face. 

^‘Ynu  do  look  sort  of  .beat  out  this  winter, 
Mrs.  Mercer,  ’  ’  the  man  spoke,  as  he  followed 
her  into  the  cosy,  warm  kitchen. 

“I  haven’t  felt  as  well  as  common  for  a  month 
back,’’  she  said,  as  she  drew  the  large  Boston 
rocker  out  of  the  corner  and  offered  it  to  the 
new  comer. 

“Did  you  bring  along  a  Samuel,  Mr.  Turner  ? 
You  see  it’s  most  time  for  Melissa  to  be  coming 
home  from  school,  and  1  don’t  want  her  to  know 
anything  about  it.  She  saw  a  Samuel  down  at 
the  Falls  last  summer,  and  she’s  been  wishing 
ever  since  that  we  had  a  Samuel  ourselves  in 
our  best  room.’’ 

“Yes,  they’re  very  fashionable  about  the  coun¬ 
try  these  times — sell  lots  of  ’em.  So  many  folks 
think  their  best  rooms  must  have  a  Samuel  in 
’em,  to  “be  up  in  style.’’ 

“There,  Melissa’s  just  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  If  you’ve  got  one  of  them,  I  wish  you 


would  get  it  in  before  she  gets  in  aighl  It’a  for 
Melissa’s  Christmas  present.” 

“Well,  well,  well,  Mrs.  Mercer,  it’s  all  right, 
for  I’ve  got  him — all  spick  span  new  from  the 
store — right  in  a  comer  of  my  cart.  Melissa 
will  get  him  for  Christmas.” 

“You’ll  have  to  hurry  fast  and  get  to  the  shed 
before  she  comes.  She  is  running  down  the 
hill,  she  always  does  when  she  gets  that  far,” 
said  Mrs.  Mercer.  ' 

The  peddler  had  rheumatic  twinges  in  his 
knees  and  he  did  not  make  very  quick  time. 

“Put  Samuel  in  the  manger  there  next  to  the 
bay  horse.  John  has  the  colt  down  to  the  village. 
Cover  him  up  with  hay.  I’ll  get  him  out  before 
the  colt  gets  home  again.” 

Mrs.  Mercer  turned  to  meet  Melissa,  and  di¬ 
vert  her  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
for  she  knew  how  Melissa  fairly  revelled  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  contents  of  a  peddler’s  cart. 

“Did  you  miss  any  in  your  spelling  f”  the 
mother  called  out  as  the  little  girl  came  into  the 
house. 

“Very  hard  lesson  to-day.  Did  not  miss  one 
word,  mother.  I  spelled  down  all  the  rest  of  the 
class,  but  ’Lijah  Jones.  Did  you  make  the  seed 
cookies  to  day,  mother?  I’m  most  starved.  ” 

It  was  just  the  place  for  Melissa,  sitting  at 
the  table  with  her  plate  of  seed  cookies  before 
her  and  her  back  against  the  window.  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  had  safely  deposited  Samuel  in  the  colt’s 
manger,  when  Melissa  chanced  to  turn  her  head 
and  see  him. 

“O,  mother,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  the  old 
peddler  is  here.  My,  but  I’m  glad.  I  wonder 
if  he  has  a  Samuel  in  his  cart  I” 

With  those^ords  spoken,  the  little  girl  dashed 
out  of  the  kitchen  door  to  the  barn  shed  and 
grabbed  Mr.  Turner’s  hand. 

“I’m  real  glad  you’ve  come,”  she  said.  “Do 
let  me  have  a  peep  in  your  cart,  please  T” 

“Certainly,  certainly,  Melissa.  The  little 
women,  are  as  curious  to  see  what  I’ve  got  to 
trade  as  the  big  ones  are,  I  find.  ” 

“Don’t  tell  mother,  Mr.  Turner,  will  you, 
promise  me  you  won’t,  now.” 

“No,  Melissa,  upon  my  word  and  honor — 
that’s  what  you  want  me  to  say,  isn’t  it  f  I 
won’t  tell  your  ma.  ” 

“Have  you  got  one  of  those  praying  Samu¬ 
els,  in  your  cart,  Mr.  Turner?”  Melissa  asked 
this  in  a  whisper,  and  kept  looking  around  to 
see  if  her  mother  was  coming. 

“Well,  now,  Melissa,  I’m  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  but  I  have  not  got  one  of  them  in  my  cart. 
I’ve  been  selling  them  along  the  road  until 
they’re  all  gone.” 

Melissa’s  face  looked  crest-fallen.  “I’m  just 
as  sorry  as  I  can  be,”  she  said.  “I’ve  been 
saving  my  egg  and  my  chicken  money,  to  get 
mother  a  Christmas  present  and  I  set  my  heart 
on  getting  her  a  Samuel.” 

“I  want  to  have  a  Samuel  in  our  parlor,  it 
makes  things  look  more  fashionable  somehow, 
and  we’ve  got  a  nice  three-cornered  stand  that 
was  grandmother’s,  to  put  him  on.” 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you,  Melissa,  what  an  old 
man’s  advice  to  you  is.  If  you’re  going  to  get 
your  Ma  a  Christmas  present,  get  her  one  of 
these  nice  silk  hoods  with  fur  around  the  edge. 
I  sold  one  of  them  to  the  minister’s  wife  up  at 
the  Crest.  I  just  got  them  from  the  city. 
Nobody  but  the  minister’s  wife  has  one  yet. 
Cold,  stormy  days  your  mother  could  wear  it  to 
meeting,  good  enough.  Don’t  you  see  it  is  silk 
and  fur  ?  Run  your  hand  over  the  edge ;  it’a 
as  soft  as  down.  You’re  mother  came  out  doors 
when  I  drove  in  with  only  a  shawl  pinned  over 
her  head.” 

Melissa  stood  turning  the  hood  over  and  over 
in  her  hand  for  a  few  momenta,  and  then  she 
said :  “I  hav4  not  money  enough  into  fifty  cents 
to  pay  for  it,  or  I  would  take  it” 

“i’ll  soon  help  you  out  of  that  difficulty,” 
the  peddler  said  kindly,  “if  you  want  this 


hood.  I'll  trust  you  for  the  balance  of  the  money 
until  I  come  again.” 

“Yea,  but  Mr.  Turner,  it’s  so  cold  that  my 
hens  don’t  lay  any  lately.  I’m  afraid  I  won’t 
have  the  money  for  ever  and  ever  no  long.” 

“Well,  we’ll  wait  until  spring  then.  1  gueaa 
the  hens  will  lay  about  April,  don’t  you  ?” 

It  was  a  big  debt  for  a  little  girl  to  take  upon 
herself,  but  she  concluded  to  take  the  hood,  and 
tucking  it  under  her  apron  she  ran  up  stairs  to 
her  room,  got  the  money  ^m  the  bottom  of  a 
trunk,  and  put  the  hood  under  her  white  sum¬ 
mer  frock  where  the  money  had  been.  Mean¬ 
time  her  mother  had  gone  up  the  back  stairs 
with  Samuel,  and  hidden  him  away  in  the 
cheese-room.  The  peddler  chuckled  to  himself, 
he  had  driven  two  good  tradea,  and  really  was 
helping  along  considerably  the  business  old 
Santa  Claus  carried  on. 

Thirty  years  passed  by.  In  a  city  home,  two 
young  girls  were  arranging  the  mother’s  room, 
preparatory  to  a  Christmas  gathering  of  friends. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  mamma  keeps  this 
old  plaster  of  Paris  image  in  her  room  all  the 
while — she  has  had  it  ever  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  ” 

The  young  girl  shook  her  duster  out,  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  sister,  who  was  putting  the  lace 
on  a  cushion  said:  “It  is  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world  that  mamma  has  such  an  attachment 
for  this  old  thing  1  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  let 
me  banish  it  to  the  attic.” 

The  mother  came  into  the  room  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  young  girls  at  once  spoke  of  the 
disposing  of  the  offending  member. 

“What  I  put  that  out  of  sight,  girls  I”  she 
exclaimed.  “That  is  my  Samuel.  I  value  it 
more  than  anything  I  have  in  this  house.  My 
mother  gave  it  to  me  the  last  Christmas  she 
lived.  It  is  all  I  have  left  of  the  dear  old  home, 
and  those  happy  childhood  days,  with  father 
and  mother.” 

The  tears  rolled  down  the  speaker’s  cheeks, 
as  she  lifted  the  kneeling  Samuel  from  its  rest¬ 
ing  place. 

“I  wanted  a  Samuel  so  much,  that  mother  got 
it  for  my  Christmas.  It  always  seemed  a  sacred 
link  between  us,  for  when  she  gave  it  to  me,  she 
called  my  attention  to  the  reverent  way  Samuel 
knelt  in  prayer  to  Qod,  when  he  wanted  to  know 
his  duty,  and  it  made  a  great  impression  on 
me.  When  I  have  been  in  trouble  and  per¬ 
plexed,  since  she  went  away,  the  sight  of  that 
little  figure  of  Samuel,  kneeling  in  prayer,  has 
made  me  go  to  my  room  alone  and  commit  my 
unknown,  untried  way  to  the  Lord.” 

“No,  children,  I  don’t  want  my  Samuel  put 
out  of  the  way,  while  I  liveb” 

The  young  girls  went  down  stairs  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  for 
the  table,  but  the  mother  sat  in  her  room  alone 
and  lived  over  again  in  memory  the  peddler’s 
visit  to  her  childhood’s  home  and  the  last 
Christman  which  she  and  her  mother  enjoyed 
together,  and  she  smiled,  an  she  thought  how 
they  surprised  each  other  with  the  trades  made 
from  the  peddler’s  cart,  and  how  she  paid  the 
debt  for  the  hood  with  her  egg  money  in  the 
spring.  My  girls  would  not  think  those  Christ¬ 
mas  times  were  much  like  the  ones  they  have 
now.  They  are  very  happy  to-day,  but  I  feel  a 
sadness  coming  over  my  heart  as  I  think  of 
mother,  and  wish  I  could  hear  her  loving  voice 
saying  to  me  once  more  as  she  did  when  1  was 
a  little  child,  “Merry  Christmas,  Melissa.” 

SCBAM  TSAU.  PeBRT. 


mm  ROTAL  OHIU>m(’8  OHB18TMAS. 

Our  young  people,  perhaps,  think  that  the 
children  of  a  King  or  a  Queen  or  an  Emperor 
have  everything  they  wish  and  plenty  of  money 
to  buy  Christmas  gifts  with.  A  writer  in  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  gives  this  interesting 
account  of  the  Christmas  shopping  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany : 
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“Any  one  happening  to  be  in  the  shop  at  the 
time  might  have  seen  the  Empress  enter  with 
her  children,  each  provided  with  hie  own  purse, 
and  completing  his  purchases  aside  so  that  the 
others  might  surprised.  The  younger  three 
Princes  demanded  the  advice  of  their  mother  in 
their  selections.  The  Princes  investigated  every¬ 
thing,  but  upon  inimiring  the  price  generally 
found  it  too  dear.  ‘Three  marks  for  this  book- 
rack  ?’  and  with  a  glance  into  his  purse,  ‘no, 
that  is  too  expensive,  1  haven’t  over  seventy- 
five  pfennigs.  ’ 

“  ‘What  can  you  give  me  for  that  price  ?’ 
And  the  shop  girl  proceeds  to  show  the  Princes 
something  quite  good  for  the  required  amount. 

“At  noon  of  the  twenty-fourth  a  festival  takes 
place  in  the  palace,  which  concerns  the  elder 
three  Princes  only  in  their  character  as  Lieuten¬ 
ants  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  By 
an  ancient  custom  every  Prussian  Prince  enters 
this  regiment  as  its  youngest  officer  on  the  day 
he  completes  his  ten&  year.  The  eight  of  their 
Princes  so  straight  and  soldierly,  notwithstand 
ing  their  youthfulnees,  at  times  under  arms  for 
hours  together,  creates  an  immense  impression 
on  Germans. 

“It  is  an  old  and  special  privilege  for  the 
Captain  of  the  Guards  at  Christmas  to  present 
^effer  kuchen,  a  species  of  gingerbread,  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  Princely  Lieutenants.  Her¬ 
mann,  the  baker,  at  Potsdam,  represents  in 
sum  coating,  upon  the  cake,  the  star  of  the 
Oraer  of  the  Black  Elagle,  the  insignia  of  the 
Guards. 

“Christmas  Eve  is  celebrated  in  the  Shell 
Salon.  The  Emperor  places  his  six  sons  in  file, 
the  youngest  in  front,  facing  the  entrance  to 
the  Shell  Salon,  while  the  Empress  gases  with 
evident  pleasure  at  the  expectant  troop.  The 
little  Princess,  acoompanira  by  her  younger 
brother  opens  the  solemn  procession  into  the 
Shell  Salon  which  is  ablaxe  with  light 

“Two  of  her  brothers  each  take  the  little 
Princess  by  the  hand  and  conduct  her  with 
gallantry  to  her  special  table  before  turning 
away  to  their  own. 

“But  they  do  not  linger  long  at  their  own 
gifts.  The  Princes  show  one  another  their  new 
treasures.  It  fares  with  them  as  with  all  healthy 
children  in  the  excitement  attendant  on  Christ, 


Don’t^tarve 

Because  Your  Stomach  Does  Not 
Crave  Food— Take  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  at  Once  and  Be  Cured. 

It  is  said  dyspeptics  often  starve  themselves  be 
cause  they  suffer  by  taking  food.  Hood’s  Sarsapa 
rilla,  by  toning  and  strengthening  the  stomach 
creates  an  appetite  and  gives  digestive  power.  Food 
is  then  assimilated  and  nonrishes  and  strengthens 
the  whole  body. 

“  I  was  troubled  (or  many  years  with  dyspepsia  in  its 
worst  form  and  I  began  taking  Hood’s  l^arsaparilla.  I 
am  now  able  to  eat  without  distress  and  enjoy  three 
meals  a  day.”  Mbs.  Luba  M.  Jaoksoh,  Bennettsburg, 
New  York. 

Hood’s  ®*TSr,iii. 

Is  the  best— t.he  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  Sold  by  all 
drnggiRts.  SI :  six  for  $6. 

— cure  liver  ills;  easy  to  take, 
HOOCi  S  r  Ills  easy  to  operate.  Xcents. 


mas  for  th^  are  healthy  and  genuine  Ger¬ 
man  children.  The  Christmas  celebration  in  the 
Shell  Salon,  the  excitement  and  the  rejoicings 
have  produced  their  natural  reaction  on  them, 
and  at  nine  o’clock  even  the  elder  Princes  are 
abed.’’ 


WOMAN’SIBUABD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

December  15th  was  a  dark  and  rainy  day,  but 
those  who  came  through  the  storm  were  rewarded 
by  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Bears  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Mrs.  Rieecb  read  two  letters  from 
Japan.  The  first  from  Miss  Bigelow  of  Yarns- 
guchi,  told  of  the  school  examinations : 

“Ever  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  labored 
to  bring  the  school  to  the  notice  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  this  year  we  were  much  pleased  to  have 
many  visitors,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  Normal  School,  the  two  highest  judges  of 
this  province,  and  many  other  high  officials  and 
educators.  The  newspapers  gave  us  a  very  fine 
report.  But^  making  the  programme  is  diffi 
cult.  Songs 'must  be  translated  and  dialogues 
adapted. 

“We  had  vacation  for  a  week  and  then  began 
w i tb~~Bome  new  pupils.  Now  we  have  iwenty" 
one  regular  pupils  and  four  or  five  who  come 
for  some  one'special  study.. 

1  “The  Women’s  annual  meeting  was  held  in  a 
to«rn  twelve  miles  away.  I  hesitated  some  time 
about  going,  but  finally  decided  to  leave  the 
school  for  a  night  and  fay,  an"  got  a  Christian 
woman  to  come  and  stay  in  my  absence.  I 
went  on  my  bicycle  so  I  could  teac**  several 
classes  before  I  started.  It  was  a  good  meeting, 
the  women  present  showed  such  a  good  spirit. 

“The  brightest  thing  was  the  face  of  a  young 
woman,  Mr.  Ayers,  baptized  this  spring.  She 
was  a  hopeless  cripple,  given  up  by  doctors  and 
bowed  to  the  fioor  by  disease.  She  was  simply 
an  animal.  The  Christians  found  her  and 
taught  her.  When  she  began  to  have  hope,  her 
bodily  condition  improved.  Mr.  Ayers  em¬ 
ployed  a  physician  for  her  again.  The  Chris 
tians  taught  her  to  read  and  do  some  needle¬ 
work.  Now  she  can  sit  erect,  hobble  about  the 
room,  and  earn  money.  The  people  say  it  is  a 
miracle.  But  it  shows  the  power  of  love,  then 
hope,  then  faith.  Most  of  the  women  had  some 
helpful  exhortation  based  on  a  Bible  reading, 
but  one  dear  little  woman  said  she  was  not 
learned  enough  to  expound  the  Bible,  but  wished 
to  tell  of  her  own  experience,  casting  her  care 
upon  God.  It  was  very  sweet  and  touching  for 
she  has  had  great  troubles.  Three  of  my  girls 
walked  to  the  meeting  but  1  bad  not  time  to 
walk  this  year.  ’  ’ 

From  Sapparo,  Japan.  Mies  Smith  writes  that 
the  school  was  never  in  better  condition.  We 
have  a  daily  attendance  of  seventy,  thirty  two 
of  whom  are  boarders.  Last  Sabbath,  which 
was  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  was  indeed  a 
Pentecost  to  us.  We  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
eight  of  our  older  girls  brought  into  the  fold, 
and  one  young  boy  of  seventeen  from  an  influ 
ential  but  quite  heathen  family.” 

She  also  told  of  a  young  man  who,  during 
four  years  of  absence  had  kept  hie  faith,  bad 
the  sense  to  marry  a  good  Christian  woman,  and 
in  both  his  letters  and  conduct  showed  true 
spirituality. 

Africa  was  the  next  country  represented  in  a 
joint  letter  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  at  Batanga, 
read  by  Miss  Hawley.  After  referring  to  their 
pleasant  home,  Mrs.  Cox  says:  “Doctor  has  a 
small  garden  where  be  is  trying  to  teach  the 
boys  to  plant  potatoes,  corn,  peanuts,  lettuce 
and  a  few  other  things.  We  never  use  the  seeds 
from  plants  more.tban  once  as  climate  affects 
them.  The  doctor  is  kept  busy  all  day :  bis 
office  hours  with  the  natives  are  from  8  to  12, 
in  the  afternoon  be  teaches  the  school  boys  a 
little  bit  of  everything,  besides  attending  the 
traders  and  our  missionaries.  The  people  come 
great  distances,  from  the  interior,  and  down  the 
coast.  I  remember  one  who  had  her  eyes 


punched  out  by  a  stick  and  wanted  the  doctor  to 
give  her  her  sight  again,  but  that  was  impossi¬ 
ble  as  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  muscle. 
Among  the  things  which  they  bring  to  pay  for 
medicine  are  the  chickens,  which  cannot  always 
be  called  such  for  several  reasons,  but  when 
they  are  fit  to  eat  we  take  them  and  put  the  cash 
in  the  Dispensary  box.  Dr.  Cox  says  o  answer 
your  question,  ‘Do  you  need  anything  for  the 
medical  work.’  by  saying,  ‘Yes,  give  us  a 
hospital!”  The  one  we  have  now  is  not  only 
too  small,  but  is  falling  down  as  it  is  of  native 
material,  with  mud  floor,  and  each  new  patient 
must  make  his  own  bed  of  poles.  It  has  no 
windows,  and  only  three  rooms,  and  each  patient 
has  hie  own  Are  place,  which  fills  the  place 
with  smoke.  The  doctor  cannot  perform  any 
serious  operations  as  be  has  no  place  to  put  the 
patients  afterward.” 

The  loss  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnatz  who  had  to 
return  home  on  account  of  illness,  is  much  felt 
in  that  Btation,*and  the  school  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  for  lack  of  a  German  teacher. 

Mrs.  Wood  reported  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ford  of 
Africa,  and  Miss  Hubbard  one  from  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Persia.  She  was  telling  of  the  visit 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wisbard  of  Teheran  with  their 
two  children  in  Hamadan.  There  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  wind  storm  with  dust,  lasting  three  days, 
and  Dr.  Wisbard  remarked:  “I  do  wonder  how 
you  live  in  this  place;  it  can  only  be  because 
you  are  all  so  happy  that  you  can  live  at  all !” 

A  number  of  gifts  of  greater  or  less  amount 
have  been  sent  in  for  famine  sufferers  in  India. 
The  money  has  been  sent  to  the  orphanage  at 
Hoebyapore,  where  so  many  children,  orphaned 
by  the  famine,  have  been  cared  for.  Mrs. 
Chatterjee  acknowledges  it  gratefully  and  wishes 
the  donors  to  know  what  help  it  has  given. 

A  very  interesting  society  composed  of  work¬ 
ing  girls  and  already  numbering  sixty,  has  just 
been  organized  in  one  of  the  city  churches.  It 
is  all  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  its  number  who 
began  with  a  Sunday-school  class  of  seven,  and 
to  whom  the  foreign  missionary  work  appealed 
strongly. 

Miss  Davison  offered  the  closing  prayer. 

S.  R.  D. 


A  CENTENARIAN. 

Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  the  distinguished 
English  physician  and  writer,  says  that  seven 
out  of  every  ten  sound  and  reasonable  people 
ought  to  live  to  be  110  years  old  and  would  do 
so  if  they  “took  care  of  themselves.” 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  centenarians 
and  that  some  are  still  living  in  every  country 
of  civilization,  is  proof  that  the  human  machine 
is  capable  of  lasting  as  long  as  Sir  Benjamin 
says  it  ought  to  last. 

A  scientist  who  has  studied  the  question  of 
longevity  for  jears  discovered  that  coffee  drink¬ 
ers  as  a  rule  broke  down  early  in  life  and  seldom 
if  overreached  the  100  mark.  He  attributed  this 
to  the  poisonous  alkaloids  in  the  berry  and  at 
once  turned  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a 
beverage  that  would  tastfi  the  same  as  the  coffee, 
but  be  a  food  instead  of  a  stimulant.  He  was 
successful  in  preparing  a  number  of  grains 
which  produce  a  beverage  that  has  the  rich  deep 
seal- brown  color  of  Mocha.  When  boiled  full  15 
minutes  after  boiling  commences,  it  tastes  like 
the  better  grades  of  Java. 

This  new  drink  has  all  of  the  food  prepertiee 
of  the  grains  and  rebuilds  the  lost  gray  matter 
in  the  nerve  centres  preventing  Paresis  and  nerv¬ 
ous  prostration. 

A  number  of  the  beet  physicians  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  made  experiments  with  this  new  coffee, 
which  is  called  Postum  Cereal  Food  Coffee, 
and  are  now  not  only  using  it  in  their  own 
families  but  in  the  cure  of  patients  by  the  use 
of  Postum  in  place  of  ctffee. 

Concoctions  sold  as  “Cereal  Coffee”  contain 
injurious  ingredients.  Genuine  packages  of 
Postum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It  makes 
red  blood,”  thereon. 
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W  OMEN’S  fiOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Ihe  Tueedajr  morning  prayer  meeting  waa  ied 
by  Mrs.  Burtia,  who  dwelt  on  the  familiar  inter- 
courae  of  the  Master  with  his  disciples  in  his 
precious  “table-talk.”  Prayer  was  asked  for 
Mias  Green  of  Gunnison,  Utah,  for  Or.  Wishard 
in  extra  meetings  in  Idaho,  and  for  Henry 
Kendall  College,  Indian  Territory. 

Mountain  Glimpses. — The  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  Aaheville  mountains — "the  land^of  the 
sky.”  surpasses  description.  A  traveler  points 
out  a  “Righi”  height,  and  expatiates  upon  the 
outlook  of  forests  beneath  as  a  billowy  ocean 
of  green,  and  a  worker  of  artistic  taste  rejoices 
in  the  peaceful  valleys  and  the  wondrous  drip¬ 
ping  tropical  growth  of  the  shady  glen  through 
which  flows  a  mountain  stream. 

Our  volunteer  helpers  move  on  with  amaxing 
success,  as  with  the  mighty 'rush  of  Pentecostal 
power.  Before  which  iniquity  hides  its  head; 
mountains  of  evil  habit  melt ;  blasphemers  learn 
to  pray;  family  altars  are  set  up,  and  (like  the 
Master)  strong  men  seek  in  mountain  solitudes 
a  sanctuary  wherein  they  may  conquer  the  evil 
within  and  gain  strength  for  Christan  service. 
Breath  once  spent  in  cursing,  now  calls  for  bless¬ 
ing  upon  the  gentle  hands  and  "beautiful  feet” 
that  "upon  the  mountains — bringeth  good  tid¬ 
ings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation.” 

Barriers  give  way  before  them;  dangers  and 
difficulties  vanish;  courage  does  not  fail ;  and 
the  Divine  spark  of  holy  fire  leaps  forth  to  kindle 
other  hearts.  This  enthusiasm  touched  the 
heart  of  one  who  went  to  the  mountains  seeking 
health ;  she  wrote  of  the  work  to  her  physician 
in  the  North.  At  once  the  desire  to  help  was 
awakened.  He  gave  sympathy  and  aid,  and  in¬ 
terested  other  helpers.  Supplies  of  clothing  and 
good  literature  were  sent,  also  some  useful  medi¬ 
cal  appliances.  Then  the  work  was  crowned  by 
a  memorial  library — radiating  Gospel  light,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  faithful  and  sainted  mother. 

One  of  tbe  teachers  writes;  "No  one  has  ever 
thought  of  sending  us  medicines  before,  and 
yet  what  a  good  thought  it  would  have  been. 
The  demands  for  quinine  and  vaseline,  and  some¬ 
thing  for  ‘Lillie  Sue’s’  throat,  or  for  some  other 
ailment  of  Sarepta,  or  Johnny,  or  Bub,  are  fre¬ 
quent.” 

Another  who  has  made  the  care  of  tbe  sick 
and  wounded  a  partial  study,  says:  "What  a 
comfort  the  medicines  have  been  to  usl  Tbe 
petroleum  jelly  has  cured  many  cases  of  sore 
fingers,  bruised  knees  of  little  boys.  etc.  Throats 
have  been  helped  by  the  tablets  and  even  the 
little  bottle  of  eye  water  has  cured  one  suffering 
woman.  We  now  have  a  case  uf  blood  poisoning 
in  tbe  foot  of  a  woman  seventy  four  years  old 
For  two  weeks  it  was  necessary  to  visit  her  every 
day.  two  and  a  half  miles  over  the  mountain 
to  care  for  and  dress  tbe  wound.  Tbe  bottles  of 
tablets,  as  well  as  tbe  quinine  have  worked  won- 
dare.  and  the  neatly  rolled  bandages  are  simply 
lovely.  Then,  too,  the  tooth-brushes  were 


i  Irritable  Stomachs 

make  irritable  people.  A  food  | 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does  I 
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!  Somatose  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and  P 
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appreciated,  as  perhaps  you  know,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  like  is  a  stick  cut  from  tbe 
black  gum  and  reduced  to  a  brush  on  one  end 
by  chewing.  They  are  really  made  just  like  tbe 
enuff  sticks  that  so  distress  ue.  ” 

A  New  Jersey  friend  writes  from  Bonnicastle 
of  a  drive  to  Brittain’s  Cove,  luncheon  at  the 
home  with  Miss  Goodrich  and  the  teachers,  a 
visit  to  the  little  memorial  church,  investments 
in  silk  bangings  and  baskets.  The  removal  to 
Allenatand  was  to  take  place  November  30th. 
The  day  school  will  be  started  in  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  home,  as  sufficient  money  has  not  yet 
been  collected  to  build  the  school  house.” 

The  faithful  "Cherokee,”  whose  picture  our 
friends  have  seen  in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly, 
has  been  supplanted  by  "Fleet  Fox, ”  a  horee 
formerly  owned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  as  his  lege 
are  longer  than  those  of  Cherokee  and  better 
able  to  carry  our  miaaionary  through  deep  fords. 
"Miee  Gorbold  is  going  to  be  very  lonely  with 
out  Miss  Goodrich  and  we  muer  all  remember 
her,  especially  in  our  prayers,  as  well  as  those 
who  go  to  tbe  new  field.” 

Bible  Work  in  Weet  Virginia. — Our  earnest 
hearted  missionary,  Miss  Davidson  at  Clear 
Creek,  has  been  dieabled  by  an  injury,  (proba¬ 
bly  a  fall)  in  "journeyingsoft”  among  her  loved 
people  and  writer  of  resting  (?)  thus:  "As  yet 
I  am  not  doing  regular  work,  only  bold  my  three 
Sunday  eervices  and  keep  hold  of  the  work  here 
in  general,  gettting  others  to  do  what  I  cannot 
do,  and  then  write  to  my  people  when  I  can’t 
visit  them,  and  my  co-laborer,  Miae  Partridge, 
makes  tbe  necessary  calls.  1  think  the  Father 
is  keeping  me  here  at  home  for  a  little  while 
to  teach  me  to  be  more  Mary  like  and  love  to 
sit  at  His  feet  instead  of  having  so  much  of  a 
Martha  spirit,  and  then  He  would  have  me 
learn  how  to  do  my  work  by  intercessory  prayer, 
I  am  sure.  I  hope  after  keeping  quiet  I  shall 
be  able  to  take  up  full  work,  only  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  I  can  walk  or  climb  as  I  have 
been  doing.  I  do  not  seem  to  get  over  my  hurt 
very  fast;  and  when  1  walk  or  climb  fences  and 
the  like,  it  causes  me  eo  much  suffering  that  I 
have  given  it  up.  ” 

From  the  Good  Will  Mission.  South  Dakota. 


IX-Mas  Gifts. 

Wt  have  now  completed  ovr  New 
Designs  in  wares  of  Sterling  Sil¬ 
ver  tor  the  Holidays,  consisting 
of  all  kinds  of  Table  Wares  and 
Silver  Mounted  Cut  Class. 
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—Mies  Cunningham  writes  to  the  “Scholarship” 
friend  of  little  Dakota  Bennie  Hkrrie:  “Bennie 
wants  to  be  a  good  bojr ;  he  is  sweet  and  affec¬ 
tionate  and  thoughtful  above  hie  Tsare  and 
withal  verf  fond  of  open  air  qiorts.  His  laugh 
is  the  mesrie^  quite  contagious;  yet  he  is  by 
no  means  perfect  and  feels  it  He  is  a  very 
companionabie  child.  During  our  summer 
rambles  in  the  wooded  ravine,  his  tongue  never 
tires  of  talking  of  birdSi  flowers  and  everything 
of  interest.  .  His  teachers  report  that  he  is 
capable  as  a  rtudent,  but  loves  play  so  well  that 
sometimes  he'  is  kept  a  few  minutes  after  school 
hours  to  perfect  a  lesson ;  but '  this  does  not 
occur  often.  He  doss  bettw  work  in  the  Home 
than  some  of  the  larger  boys. 

“Tou  have  a  large  place  in  his  imagination. 
I  think  that  a  letter  from  you  would  ,  not  only 
give  him  great  pleasure,  but  do  him  permanent 
good.  He  thinks  you  must  love  him  very  much 
to  do  so  much  for  him.  He  has  asked  many 
questions  relative  to  the  distance  to  your  home 
and  wondered,  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  go 
to  you,  whether  he  should  .live  to  get  there.  I 
feared  somewhat  lest  in  his  innocent  faith  he 
should  wander  in  search  of  you ; 
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so  I  told  him 
of  the  great  divtance,  of  ths  diflBculties  of  the 
journey  and  that  it  would  take  many  weeks. 
So  he  gave  up  going  to  see  yon,  but  begged  me 
to  write  a  ‘note.’  After  thinking  awhile,  he 
said;  ‘Miss  Cunum,  I  have  thought  of  some¬ 
thing.  Tell  her  that  I  will  be  a  good  boy  and 
won’t  hurt  nobody.’  I  told  him  you  would  be 
glad  of  that.  My  greatest  care  is  to  have  them 
kind  to  each  other.  Bennie,  though  usually 
pleasant,  will  use  his  little  fist  when  too  much 
encroached  upon,  in  regular  English  style  that 
will  make  a  boy  as  large  as  himself  cry.”  The 
Indian  boy  is  a  “boy  all  over.” 

New  Mexico,  Las  Cruces. — Miss  Qranger  joy¬ 
fully  reports  both  sowing  and  reaping  in  this 
field  which  for  many  years  she  has  so  diligently 
cultivated.  She  says:  “I  have  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  class  in  Sunday-school.  It  numbers  twelve 
and  their  ages  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years.  Some  have  been  with  me  seven  years. 
Une  of  the  brightest  is  an  Indian  girl  of  fifteen 
who  has  been  in  both  schools  five  years.  We 
hope  that  she  will  come  into  the  church  this 
year.  Nearly  all  are  now  church  membeis.  Ihe 
day  school  is  very  encouraging ;  the  children  are 
studious  and  obedient.  The  chapel  exercises 
conducted  every  morning  and  afternoon  at  the 
opening  of  school  are  instructive  and  interesting. 
I  think  the  children  like  them  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  This  week  sixty  one  came  punctu¬ 
ally.  Ai  our  last  communion  in  the  Spanish 
church  there  were  two  accessions,  one  the  old 
man  of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  former  report,  and 
the  other  a  young  girl  a  pupil  of  the  day  school.  ” 

From  the  Mormon  Field. — The  impulse  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
last  summer  has  proved  not  only  a  refreshment 
to  our  teachers  who  attended  it,  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  work  in  some  places,  also 
an  eye-opener  to  some  “sleepy  Juniors”  who 
were  favored  with  reports  of  its  doings. 

Miss  Beed  of  Smithfield,  Utah,  says:  “The 
delays  of  the  journey  to  San  Francisco  gave 
opportunity  to  join  with  others  in  singing  and 
telling  the  ‘Good  News’  in  desolate  places.  We 
could  join  heartily  in  the  prayers  of  an  earnest 
minister,  and  with  him  thank  God  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  stopping  for  hours  at  one  of  the  dreariest 
stations  imaginable,  with  surrounding  scenery 
consisting  of  sand  hills  and  sage  brush.  The 
Mormons  have  reported  that  our  work  here  will 
soon  be  closed.  Can  you  wonder  at  such  a 
report  when,  instead  of  two  teachers  the  school 
now  has  only  one,  and  the  ministw’s  field  is  so 
enlarged  that  he  can  preach  here  only  one  Sab¬ 
bath  in  a  month  ?” 

In  this  field  many  difficulties  confront  our 
teachers.  Another  writes:  “We  lose  one  Mmily 
of  children  because  the  father  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  new  bishop’s  counsellors.” 

H.  E.  B. 
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the  parents  of  five  children,  only  one  of  whom  is 
now  living.  The  faith,  love  and  devotion  of 
these  consecrated  servants  of  God  rest  upon  us 
like  a  benediction  and  an  inspiration.  Mr. 
Hubbard  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  a 
faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  this  he  found  to 
be  a  blessing  and  a  pleasure.  Like  Barnabas, 
“he  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  faith.”  Now  be  rests  from  his  labors 
and  his  works  do  follow  him. 


BET.  JOHN  NILES  HUBBABD. 

Rev.  John  Niles  Hubbard  died  at  bis  home  in 
Tracy,  California,  October  16th,  1897,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Stockton  and  much  beloved 
by  his  brethren.  He  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  able,  faithful  and  devoted  ministers  of  Christ. 
His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hubbard,  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  an  infiuential 
minister  in  Shelburn,  Massachusetts.  His 
father,  also  Rev.  Robert  Hubbard,  was  sent  out 
as  a  pioneer  missionary  in  1810,  into  Western 
New  York,  where  he  labored  with  great  fidelity 
and  success. 

John  Niles  Hubbard,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  son  of  Rev.  Robert  and  lizabethE 
Hubbard,  was  born  in  Angelica,  New  York, 
August  27th,  1815,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1839.  After  his  graduation  be  had 
charge  of  Dansville,  New  York,  Academy,  and 
studied  theology  privately  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  1841  and  supplied  the 
churches  of  Dansville,  Ossian  and  Burns.  In 
1842,  he  entered  the  middle  class  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  and  at  the  same  time  sup¬ 
plied  the  church  ati  Hannibal,  New  York,  and 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oswego,  and 
installed  pastor  of  it,  August  14th,  1844,  where 
he  labored  successfully  for  eleven  years.  He 
then  spent  four  years  at  Dansville,  and  four 
years  at  Belmont  "and  Friendship.  In  1861 
he  was  recalled  and  installed  pastor  at  Hannibal 
the  second  time,  and  where  he  remained  six 
years,  during  which  time  a  great  revival  pre¬ 
vailed.  These  years  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  as  among  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

In  1867,  thirty  years  ago,  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  account  of  his  health  and 
labored  continuously  and  successfully  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  until  failing  health 
required  him  to  give  up  the  work.  He  was 
married  in  Hannibal,  February  18th,  1845,  to 
Mias  Margaret  McDougal,  she  having  been  born 
in  New  York  City,  August  13th,  1822,  who  still 
survives — a  saintly  woman  whose  influence  for 
good  is  greatly  felt  This  aged  couple  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  1896,  and  received  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  many  friends.  They  were 
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iriLLIAB  8ETH0UB  TILKB. 

[From  The  Brooklyn  Union  Standard.] 
Amheret  men  everywhere  will  hear  with  ein- 
cere  and  penwnal  sorrow  that  their  “grand  old 
man'*  is  no  more.  Professor  William  S.  Tyler, 
whose  death  occurred  on  Friday,  November  19th, 
had  for  mote  than  two  generations,  entire  and 
continuous,  so  blended  his  life  and  labor  with 
that  of  the  college  that,  paraphrasing  the  little 
Napoleon’s  declaration,  and  with  much  more 
truth,  he  might  have  said — although,  most  mod¬ 
est  of  men,  he  would  never  have  thought,  much 
less  said— “I  am  Amherst.”  From  his  gradua¬ 
tion,  valedictorian,  in  1830,  to  his  retirement, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  professorship.  Dr.  Tyler  was  the  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  thousands  of 
Amherst  students  who,  scattered  now  over  the 
world,  cherish  his  instruction  and  example  and 
venerate  his .  memory.  Among  his  pupils  he 
numbered  those  for  whom  we  of  Brooklyn  owe 
more  than  words,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Richard  Balter  Storrs ;  every  present  trustee  and  | 
nearly  every  professor  of  Amherst,  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  the  great  Seelye,  of  college 
presidents,  professors  and  teachers;  Governor^ 
A.  H.  Bullock,  of  Massachusetts ;  Congressmen 
Grow,  Maynard,  Gillette,  Rockwell,  Allen, 
Sperry,  Knox  and  others;  clergymen  at  home 
and  missionaries  abroad — in  short,  practically 
the  entire  body  of  Amheret  alumni,  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.  Many  of  them  openly  declare 
that  to  Professor  Tyler  more  than  to  any  other 
man  or  influence  they  owe  the  greatest  benefit 
and  most  lasting  good  of  the  college  course. 

For  though  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  patient 
and  thorough.  Professor  Tyler  was  far  more. 
He  aimed  to  make  and  did  make  not  only  schol¬ 
ars,  but  men.  Greek  art  and  letters  were  to 
him  but  the  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  Greek 
character,  and  that  not  as  an  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise,  a  printed  page  or  an  inscribed  tablet,  to  be 
studied  and  literally  acquired,  but  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  duty,  manh(^  and  clear  eyed  progress. 
The  plodding  or  the  brilliant  student  who  heard 
Professor  Tyler  read  an  oration  of  Demosthenes 
forgot  for  the  time  all  the  perplexities,  idioms 
and  confusion  of  syntax  which  had  baffled  and 
blinded  his  translation,  and  joined  with  the 
Athenians  of  old  i>'  the  cry,  “Let  us  march 
against  Philip!”  while  one  listening  to  his 

grand  and  realistic  rendering  of  the  Homeric 
exameters  knew  as  never  before  what  Andrew 
Lang  finely  calls 

“  The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey." 

Under  Professor  Tyler's  hands,  the  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  words 
of  Socrates  took  on  living  interest  and  effect, 
and  the  students  saw  not  merely  the  greatest 
tragedy  and  highest  philosophy  of  Greece,  but 
felt  the  eternal  principles  and  forces  operating 
to-day,  as  in  the  past,  and  knew  that  the  dis 
cussions  of  the  limitations  of  the  human  soul 
are  not  merely  for  the  days  of  the  ancients,  but 
for  all  men  and  all  time.  To  scholarship,  vivid 
and  profound.  Professor  Tyler  added  simple, 
intelligent  faith  in  the  Christian  religion— to 
use  his  owe  familiar  words,  “in  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man” — which, 
infusing  and  ennobling  the  attainments  of  his 
intellect,  made  his  presence  and  personality  a 
force  potent  for  perpetual  good  on  the  student 
life  at  Amherst,  and  controlling  character  far 
beyond  college  days.  Even  after  his  active  work 
was  over.  Professor  Tyler  continued  an  honored 
and  lov^  citizen,  and  in  his  home  of  so  many 
years,  in  the  quiet  grove  on  the  little  eminence 
overlooking  the  peaceful  village,  awaited,  with 
living  and  helpful  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
town  and  college,  the  final  summons. 

Diligence  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  Pro 
feesor  Tyler’s  life,  and  though  conducting  daily 
recitations,  frequently  doing  double  duty,  some 
times  acting  as  president  of  the  college,  he 
found  time  to  write  and  preach  many  admirable 
sermons  and  write  many  excellent  books.  No 
country  pariah  was  too  poor  or  too  remote  to 
receive  the  Word  from  Professor  Tyler,  if  it  de 
sired  him  to  bring  it,  and  in  all  hia  relations  aa 
an  interested  and  public  spirited  citizen  he  cast 
in  hia  lot,  fully  and  unreservedly,  a  true,  typi¬ 
cal  American,  with  his  fellow  townsmen.  Of 
intense  and  zealous  loyalty,  he  saw  hia  first  born 

§o  from  the  commencement  stage,  with  hia 
iploma  and  lieutenant’s  commission,  to  the 
“oark  and  bloody  ground”  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whence  he  returned  three  yean  later  in 
command  of  his  regiment;  while  his  sermon 
over  the  body  of  the  gallant  Adjutant  Stearns, 
son  of  Prssident  Stearns,  of  Amherst,  who  fell 
in  the  Newberne  cbarae,  led  by  Colonel  Clark, 
another  Amhent  professor,  pupil  and  neighbor 


of  Professor  Tyler,  still  lingen  in  th^  memory 
of  those  who  heard  it  as  a  model  of  eloquence 
and  lofty  patriotiam.  But  to  recount  the  facton 
of  Professor  Tyler’s  character,  or  to  recite  his 
deeds,  would  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  man 
or  of  his  influence. 

He  was  an  example  of  a  type,  now  disappear¬ 
ing,  of  men  who  sought  knowledge  rather  for  its 
spiritual  essentiala.  and  for  the  good  they 
might  do  others  with  it,  than  for  the  mere  senae 
of  possession,  that  they  had  solved  one  more 
mystery,  had  pushed  nature  back  one  stop 
nearer  resolution  into  the  final  elements,  or 
provided  man  one  more  means  to  gain  what 
some  still  call  fortune;  a  man  who  loved  and 
lived  the  truth  and  found  his  highest  happiness 
in  helping  others  to  do  so.  “There  were  giants 
in  those  days,”  and  with  the  strongest  loyalty 
to  the  present  and  surest  hope  for  the  future  of 
Alma  Mater,  “old  Amherst,”  now  that  Seelye 
and  Tyler  are  gone,  will  never  seem  quite  the 
same  to  those  who  will  always  count  it  as  their 
chiefest  privilege  that  they  were  their  piuiils 
and  sons.  H.  L.  R. 
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receive  alxioantsof  Banka  Bankeraand 
Corporations,  Firms  and  IndlvUnaU  on  GAg>|i-t*|t"f  aq 
favorable  terma  and  mi^e  collection  ijaMjIAa  IvXCO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  <m  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  or  (oralgn 
ooonUiee,  Including  South  Africa. 

liOtterS  Wealsobuy  andeeUBUlsof  Bzchangeon,and 
aF  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
Ui  ooUectlons  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
OrCdlt  ^^'******’  ^  parts  of  the  wmrld. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


THE  BUNNELL  *  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

Invest  Bestern  capl  al  In  Oret  mort.ages  (at 
Nsvsr  d.tsuttso  d  Pdf  cent.,  pa>  able  seml-annnally,  principal 
a  paymsnt.  and  Intr  rest  lu  golo)  on  a  ell  cultivated  farms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Prasidant  I  nii  a  i 
(Homs  Offica)  Bullitt  BuiMing,  (  FUlaaslpllla 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vlc-Pratt.  I  .  w  . 
In.artors^®  Nvwau  Stewt,  f  York 

n.v.r  had  W  ’  ■?'*  ^ecy. 

B  Iabr  V  Bunn«ll,  Trsae. 

f  CharlBi  S.  Hutc^ineon,  SyracuM,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commlaalon. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Establlabed  IMT  Members  New  York  Stock  Bxobange. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM  I  A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 


ORRENWIOH,  CONN. 

Flrat-claas  In  all  reepecte;  home  comforta  H.M.Hltcbcock 


[QSZ^NORniAOES 

^TiT^rmmwuttBamrLummvst 

UnQiSWORniaJONES 

Cbsmter  of  Commeroe,  Ohieago, 

Hens  Offloe,  lows  Fsllt, 
ROOM  SOS  TRBUOMT  B’LDO,  BOSTON 


VIRGINIA IFARMS  *«Iale 

Largs  and  small.  Free  CfltalOMUe. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.  (Inc.),  BlehmondT  ® 


In  addraaslBg  advsrtlasrs  patrsolzlng  s«r  Jeawaal 
Madly  HMBtisB  The  BvaBcsIlst. 


A  Lot,  BO  ^  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  In  tbe  same 
block  ae  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
dii^i^^ly  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  tor  eale 

This  property  Is  In  tbe  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSIiraSS  DISTRICT  of 

DUIiUTH,  MINM., 

and  is  offered  ^  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  bnylng  this 

Broperty.  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
He  InvestmenLwe  refer  yon  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BAITER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  hnsl- 
oees  man  In  the  City  of  Dnlntn.  Only^M.000  reqnired  to 

Snrehase  this  valuable  property;  $10,(I0()  can  remain  tor 
ve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  hanker  In  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  investment. 

For  full  parUonlare,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  *  CO.. 

Room  SIX.  615.  614  Tomy  Bolldiag,  DULUTH.  HINN. 


Do  yeu  want  your 
safely  T  If  so  write 


XUM 
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Lyons  Silks. 

Corded  Silks  and  Satins  for 
Evening  Wear. 

Barr'  and  Plaid  Silks. 

White  Silks  and  Satins  for 
Wedding  Gowns. 

Crepes  and  Grenadines. 


LYONS  VELVETS. 


NEW  YORK. 


Watches,  Diamonds, 

AND  Fine  Jewelry. 

BENEDICT  BROTHERS  of  Broa'iway  and  Cortlandt 
Street,  have  for  the  HOLIDAYS,  a  fine  and  carefully 
selected  stock  of  choice  Diamonds  and  other  Gema  Fine 
Gold  Jewelry,  Sterling  Silver  Goods,  &c.  Attention  is 
called  to  our  several  grades  of  TIME  KEEPING 
WATCHES,  all  made  especially  for  our  bouse  and  bear¬ 
ing  our  name. 

EVERY  WATCH  GUARANTEED ! 

“THE  BENEDICT” 

Perfect  Collar  A  Caff  Bsttos, 

KMD  VW*  *•”» 

In  Gold,  extra  heavy  Rolled  Gold, 
and  sterling  Silver. 

“NOTE”!  The  GENUINE  BENEDICT  BUTTON  has 
the  name  “BENEDICT"  and  date  of  patent  stamped 
upon  it ! 

A  set  of  four  makes  an  acceptable  present. 

Benedict  Brot tiers, 

JEWELERS, 

'  Broadway  &  Cortlandt  SL,  N.  Y. 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

COOKING  UTENSILS.  MOULDS. 

CUTLERY.  CROCKERY,  AVD  GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS. 

HOUSBCLEANING  ARTICLES 


180  and  132  West  42d  St. 


ELGIN  WATCH 

Thm  in  n.  lattOT  witchn  to  ba 
had  thaa  Elfia  watckM.  U  yon  boy 
«M  o<  Umb  yon  know  yoa  wiU  bora 
tho  boat  tfaoabaayar  that  iMrlcaa 
akIU  «■  BOka.  All  onr  watcbaa 
with  Elfin  BoreBonta  an  ia 

GENUINE  DUEBER  CASES 

bandionely  anfraved.  baavtlf  coM 
pUted.  will  last  a  lifstima  and  ara 
knewn  tbe  world  ovar  as  the  standard 
of  American  Bake.  We  send  to  anyone 
fivins  vs  hk  full  address  this  watch* 
pan  at  ladies',  per  Expreee,  C.O.B.. 
with  privUefe  of  essminstion.  If 
tatisfactory,  pay  acent  $6.90  and 
•T|irfBf  charges ;  if  not,  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  pay  nothinf.  AU 
watches  are  faaraateed.  If  meney 
b  oeat  with  erder  we  pay  all  exprees 
charges  and  give  a  beautiful  chain 


’  ROYAL  MFO.  CO.. 

SMDMThern  fltnChlMga»llL 


Thompson’s  Eye  Water. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Bbbad-Makihq. — A  few  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Rorer 
gave  a  demoostrated  lesson  in  bread  making  to  a 
oompanv  of  women  at  Henr^  Batterman’a  store 
in  Brooklyn.  As  her  lecture  was  full  of  practi¬ 
cal  sufxeations,  we  take  tbe  following  from  a 
report  in  one  of  tbe  daily  papers:  Mrs.  Rorer 
put  into  a  bowl,  for  the  whole  wheat  bread, 
one  pint  of  milk,  also  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
which  aterilixee  tbe  milk,  thus  preventing  it 
from  souring  when  in  tbe  bread ;  adding  to  this 
a  teaepoonful  of  aalt  Dissolve  one-half  ounce 
cake  of  German  yeast  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
warm  or  cool  water  ^  add  this  to  the  milk  and 
water  as  soon  as  it  is  luke  warm,  and  then  add 
sufficient  flour  to  make  a  batter,  and  as  soon  as 
you  have  the  desired  quantity  of  floor,  sufficient 
to  make  the  batter,  tip  the  Imwl,  and  bMt  until 
it  is  elastic;  as  the  dough  grows  thinner,  add 
just  a  little  more  flour,  mix  it  tboroughljr, 
scrape  down  tbe  aides  of  the  bowl,  and  stand  In 
a  warm  place  for  two  and  one  half  hours  (white 
requiring  three  hours),  with  a  temperature  of 
75  degrees  Fahrenheit,  until  it  doubles  its  bulk ; 
then  mold  into  loaves.  Mrs.  Rorer  (who  need 
oompreeaed  yeast),  kneaded  the  bread  but  once, 
brushed  the  pans  lightly  with  suet  or  oil,  re¬ 
marking  that  butter  is  the  poorest  of  all  greasy 
materials,  and  laid  tbe  bread  aside  (covered)  in 
a  warm  place  for  one  hour,  when  it  was  ready 
to  bake,  which  took  thirty  minutes— thus  re- 

?[uiring  four  hours  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
ore  putting  in  the  oven  the  bread  was  brushed 
with  water  to  soften  the  cruet.  Mrs.  Rorer  next 
made  some  bread  stick,  which,  she  obeerved, 
made  from  whole  wheat  flour,  are  very  good  for 
children,  as  they  contain  tbe  phosphates  necee- 
aary  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  the  bones,  the 
nails  and  the  hair.  She  made  the  sticke  from  a 
portion  of  the  bread  mixture,  and  made  them 
long  and  narrqw ;  put  into  a  bread  stick  pan 
(or  they  can  be  put  in  any  ordinary  baking 
pan),  set  them  aside  (covered)  for  one  hour, 
and  then  baked  them  in  a  quick  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes  Theee  aticka  are  nice  to  serve  with 
soup  or  aalad,  and  will  always  take  the  place  of 
bread.  Mrs.  Rorer  said  there  is  a  double  cook¬ 
ing  of  bread  which  makes  it  more  digestible, 
and  proceeded  to  make  “pull  bread”  (toaat), 
which  abe  did  from  a  long,  narrow  loaf  of  bread, 
taking  from  tbe  loaf  the  crust,  which  can  be 
made  brittle  and  given  to  the  children,  and,  as 
it  requires  mastication,  it  ia  better  for  them 
than  soft  food ;  draw  the  bread  apart  and  put  in 
the  oven  (with  milk  poured  over  when  carefully 
toasted,  thia  ia  the  ordinary  toaat),  leaving  dour 
open  for  awhile,  and  then  closing  it,  until  tbe 
pull  bread  ia  criap  to  the  very  centre. 

Apple  Jelly  With  Cream. — A  delicious 
dessert  of  apples  is  among  the  recipes  taught  in 
one  of  our  cooking  achoola  Pupils  are  in 
atructed  to  core  and  quarter  four  large  apples 
and  steam  them  in  a  aaucepan  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water;  meanwhile  soaking  two 
tableapoonfula  of  granulated  gelatine  in  half  a 
teacupful  of  water.  When  the  apples  are  soft  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  tbe  gelatine 
added,  with  half  a  cup  of  augar,  and  a  little 
green  coloring  to  make  the  jelly  about  the  color 
of  a  green  apple.  When  all  ie  stirred  together, 
if  it  dose  not  measure  a  pint  and  a  half,  enough 
water  should  be  added  to  make  that  quantity. 
It  should  be  flavored  with  the  grated  rind  of 
half  a  lemon  and  a  little  of  the  juice,  turned  in 
a  mould,  and  set  on  the  ice  to  cool.  When 
served  on  a  glass  platter  with  whipped  cream 
around  it,  and  chopped  pistachio  nuta  atrewn 
over  the  top  it  makes  a  very  pretty  diab ;  or 
blanched  almonds  can  be  ua^  instead  of  the 
pistachio  nuta  if  preferred. 

Kiss  Pudding.— One  quart  of  milk,  five  eggs, 
three  fourths  cup  of  augar,  three  heaping  table¬ 
apoonfula  of  cornstarch.  Boil  the  milk  with  a 
little  salt,  adding  the  sugar.  Mix  the  corn 
starch  in  a  little  cold  milk  and  stir  into  tne 
boiling  milk  with  tbe  yolks  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten.  When  cooked,  pour  into  a  dish,  smooth 
the  top  over,  beat  the  whites  stiff  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  flavor  with  vanilla  and 
spread  over  the  top  and  brown  in  the  oven  be¬ 
fore  setting  away  to  cool. 

The  Morning  Be\'eraoe. — I  read  with  interest 
the  article  in  your  household  column  on  how 
to  make  “Good  Coffee.”  It  was  pretty  much 
the  same  method  used  by  all  good  coffee  makers, 
but  our  experience  is  that  now  and  then,  even 
when  using  the  best  of  Java  and  Mocha  the 
coffee  will  vary,  and  it  as  always  a  puzzle  to 
know  the  cause.  After  several  experiments  an 
old  housekeeper  thought  tbe  trouble  lay  in  the 
boiler  or  coffee  pot,  in  which  it  was  made. 
After  airing  and  sunning  it,  changing  the 
boilers,  etc.,  tbe  coffee  would  still  have  a 
brackish  insipid  taste,  and  she  decided  to  boil 


a  little  pulverized  borax  in  the  coffee  pot  twice 
a  week  for  about  twenty  minutfs  to  purify  and 
sweeten  the  veseel.  It  acted  like  a  charm  and 
she  has  ever  since  adopted  this  method,  and  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  help  eeveral  houae- 
keeiwra  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep 
porcelain  or  block  tin  cooking  vessels  pure  and 
Bweet.  There  ia  nothing  so  excellent  to  purify 
them  as  powdered  borax.  Most, families  are  verr 
dependent  upon  tiieir  morning  beverage.  A 
fn^ant  cup  of  coffee  will  start  them  right  for 
the  day,  hence  the  neceaaity  of  learning  the 
very  beet  way  of  securing  it.  S.  H. 


NO  FAITH  CURE. 

ABOUT  8TUARl”d  DYSPEPSIA  TABLETS. 

They  Cure  Htomaoh  Tronblea  and  Indiaestion  Any¬ 
way.  Whether  Ton  Have  Faith  In  Them  or  Not. 

All  phjraiciana  agree  that  the  element  of  faith 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  cure  of  diaeaae. 

Firm  belief  and  confidence  in  a  family  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  same  confidence  and  faith  in  a  patent 
medicine,  have  produced  remarkable  cures  in  all 
agea. 

This  is  especially  true  in  nervoua  troublee  and 
no  field  offers  ao  prolific  a  harvest  for  the  quack 
and  charlatan,  as  tbe  diseaaea  arising  from  a 
weak  or  run  down  nervous  ayatem. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  common  of  all  diaeases, 
indigestion  and  stomach  troubles,  which  in 
turn  cause  nervoua  diaeaBes,  heart  troublee,  con¬ 
sumption  and  lose  of  flesh,  requires  something 
beeides  faith  to  cure. 

Mere  faith  will  not  digest  your  food  for  you, 
will  not  give  you  an  appetite,  will  not  increase 
your  flesh  and  strengthen  your  nervea  and 
heart,  but  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do 
these  things,  because  they  are  composed  of  the 
elements  of  digestion,  they  contain  the  juices, 
acids  and  peptones  neceasary  to  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  all  wholesome  food. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  food  if 
placed  in*a  jar  or  bottle  in  water  heated  to  98 
degrees,  and  they  will  doit  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  when  taken  into  the  stomach  after  meals, 
whether  you  have  faith  that  they  will  or  not. 

They  invigorate  the  stomach,  make  pure  blood 
and  strong  nervea,  in  the  only  way  that  nature 
can  do  it,  and  that  is,  from  plenty  of  wholesome 
food  well  digested.  It  ia  not  what  we  eat,  but 
what  we  digest  that  does  ua  good. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  at  50  cents  for  full  sized  package. 

Little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  stomach 
troublee  mailed  free  by  addressing  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich. 

NOT  ALWAYS  UNDERSTOOD. 

A  fact  often  overlooked,  or  not  always  under¬ 
stood,  ie  that  women  suffei  as  much  from  dis¬ 
tressing  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  as  men. 
Any  distress,  disease  or  inconvenience  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  kidneys,  back,  bladder  or  urinary 
pasaage  is  often,  by  mietake,  attributed  to 
female  weakness  or  female  trouble  of  some  sort. 

Tbe  error  ie  easily  made  and  may  be  as  easily 
avoided  by  setting  water  aside  for  twenty  four 
hours;  a  sediment  or  settling  is  evidence  that 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  pain  or  dull  aching  in  the 
back,  pass  water  too  frequently,  or  scanty  sup¬ 
ply,  with  smarting  or  burning — these  are  also 
convincing  proofs  of  kidney  trouble.  If  you 
have  been  treated  without  benefit,  try  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp -Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy. 
The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  will  sur¬ 
prise  you.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonder¬ 
ful  cures.  If  you  take  a  medicine  you  should 
take  the  beet.  At  druggists,  fifty  cents  and  one 
dollar.  You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and 
pamphlet,  both  sent  free  by  mail.  Mention  The 
Evangelist  and  send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer 
&  Co.,  Biughamtou,  N.  Y. 

crnd*  Mark  HaflaBrad.) 

GLUfitKfLOUR 

For  Oirspeptla,ComimM^abetes  and  ObatKy- 
Unlike  all  otber  Floqp,  brafcse  It  contains  no  bran 
and  little  atarcb— whJeBcadBMcldlty  and  Bstulence. 
Nutrltloos  and  pal^blh/i  l%besl  degree  Unrt. 
vailed  In  American  EuaB&  Y 

Pamph^t  a;A^amp1|e  Frkx. 

ITrtu  I*  r  AH  WALL  afRinNEa^atePMBB.  N.!-. 
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MUSIC. 

-  — 

OUB  FATORITB  HTMN8. 

They  are  not  ne^eaearily  the  beet  hymns,  beet 
in  the  judgment  of  the  expert  in  hymnology. 
The  rhythm  may  be  rough  in  this  one  or  that, 
the  sentiment  may  not  justify  itself  wholly  to 
the  critical  inquirer,  the  tune  may  not  be  such 
as  an  up-to-date  composer  would  consent  to 
approve.  But  because  they  speak  to  our  hearts 
by  the  power  of  inherent  signihcance,  or  of 
proven  general  value,  or  of  some  precious  per¬ 
sonal  association,  no  others  can  become  to  us 
what  they  are. 

Our  fondness  for  them,  however,  should  not 
render  us  inhospitable  to  new  claimants  for 
favor.  Some  of  these  we  soon  shall  have  learned 
to  love.  The  elder  ones  among  us  also  need  to 
remember  that  some  hymns  dear  to  them  are 
unknown  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  not  to 
blame  for  not  loving  hymns  and  tunes  which 
have  been  dropped  from  the  books.  A  welcome 
to  every  new  hymn  which  is  genuinely  good  I 
There  is  room  and  use  for  one  and  all. 

Our  favorite  hymns,  however,  those  which  we 
oftenest  find  ourselves  repeating  or  humming 
when  alone,  are  those  which  mean  most  to  us, 
quite  apart  from  their  actual  quality  They  are 
hymns  which  used  to  be  sung  when  we  were 
children,  which  helped  us  to  set  and  keep  our 
feet  in  the  Christian  way,  which  our  mothers 
used  to  sing,  or  our  sisters  used  to  play.  They 
are  the  hymns  which  somehow  serve  as  links 
between  our  hearts  and  the  great  white  throne. 

We  pity  those  who  have  no  favorite  hymns. 
How  much  ihey  lose !  Next  to  familiarity  with 
the  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  many  good  hymns  is 
to  be  desired.  And  this  not  merely  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  aid  and  comfort  which  they  afford,  but 
even  for  the  intellectual  benefit  to  be  gained 
from  them.  He  who  knows  little  and  cares  less 
about  good  hymns  shuts  himself  off  from  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  delightful  and  profitable 
departments  of  human  culture.  He  robs  both 
his  mind  and  his  heart. — The  Congregational ist. 


HT9fN8  THAT  HATB  HELPED.” 

M’Clure’s  for  December  has  an  installment  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead’s  collection  of  hymns  which 
various  people  declare  to  have  helped  them  in 
various  waya  It  seems  that  “Rock  of  Ages’’ 
has  probably  infiuenced  more  English  speaking 
people  than  any  other  hymn.  This  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  into  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Italian ;  it  was  asked  for  by  the  Prince 
Consort  as  he  came  near  to  death ;  it  was  sung 
by  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  as  be  was  dying ;  the 
butchered  Armenians  at  Constantinople  sang  a 
translation  of  it.  Mr.  Stead  has  this  extreme 
view  of  its  inception  : 

“Toplady,  a  Calvinistic  vicar  of  a  Devonshire 
parish,  little  dreamed  that  he  was  composing 
the  most  popular  hymn  in  the  language  when  he 
wrote  what  be  called  *A  living  and  dying  prayer 
for  the  holiest  believer  in  the  world.’  For 
Toplady  was  a  sad  polemist  whose  orthodox  soul 
was  outraged  by  the  Arminianism  of  the  Wes¬ 
leys.  He  and  they  indulged  in  much  disputa¬ 
tion  of  the  brickbat  and  Billingsgate  order, 
as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days.  Toplady  put 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  controversial  pamphlets,  on  which  the 
good  man  prided  himself  not  a  little.  The 
dust  lies  thick  upon  these  his  works,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  disturbed  now  or  in  the  future. 
But  in  a  pause  in  the  fray,  just  by  way  of  filling 
up  an  interval  in  the  firing  of  polemical  broad¬ 
sides,  Augustus  Montague  Toplady  thought  he 
saw  a  way  of  launching  an  airy  dart  at  a  joint 
in  Wesley’s  armor,  on  the  subject  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  So,  without  much  ado,  and  without  any 
knowledge  that  it  was  by  this  alone  he  was  to 
render  permanent  service  to  mankind,  he  sent 
off  to  the  Gospel  Magazine  of  1776  the  hymn 


'Rook  of  Ages.’  When  it  appeared  he  had,  no 
doubt,  considerable  oomplacency  in  reflecting 
how  he  bad  winged  his  op^nest  for  his  insolent 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  and  it  is  pltoba 
ble  that  before  he  disd^for  he  only  survived  its 
publication  by  two  years,  dying  when  but 
thirty-eight — he  Bad  still  no  conception  of  the 
relative  importance  of  bis  own  work.  But  to¬ 
day  the  world  knows  Toplady  only  as  the  writer 
of  these  four  verses.  All  else  that  he  labored 
over  it  has  forgotten,  and,  indeed,  does  well  to 
forget.  ’* 

Dr.  Pusey  declared  this  hymn  to  be  “the  most 
deservedly  popular  hymn,  perhaps  the  very 
favorite. ’’—Review  of  Reviews. 


A  MIT8ICAI,  EDUCATION  FOB  THE  BIA88E8. 

The  People’s  Singing  Movement  has  met  with 
remarkable  success  in  New  York  City  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  some  two  thousand  people  having  become 
interested  in  learning  to  sing  by  note.  Frank 
Damrosch  is  the  originator  of  this  idea  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  desire  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  learn  to  sing  by  note.  A  nominal  charge  of 
ten  cents  a  lesson  is  made  to  those  who  attend. 
The  course  continues  from  November  to  May. 
Music  is  furnished  free,  cost  price  being  charged 
for  extra  copies.  The  managers  announce  that 
the  classes  are  for  women  over  16,  and  for  men 
over  18  years  of  age.  The  only  requitementa 
for  admittance  to'tbe  class  are :  a  musical  ear, 
and  a  serious  desire  to  study.  The  regular  hour 
of  meeting  of  this  class  is  4  o’clock.  The  aim 
of  the  instruction  is  to  prepare  the  students  to 
lead  any  piece  of  music  at  sight.  The  session  of 
the  class  occupies  about  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes.  The  utmost  interest  is  taken  by  all 
the  members  and  the  principal  portion  are  young 
men  and  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age. 


The  fifth  of  the  series  of  lectures  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music  was 
given,  December  16th,  by  Miss  Mary  G.  French, 
the  subject  being  The  History  of  Dance  Music. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dances  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  and  of  the  lidealized  dances  of 
Bach,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  others.  Miss 
French  treated  the  subject  most  delightfully 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience,  and  a 
charming  illustrative  program  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Louis  Schmidt  and  Mr.  E.  Presson  Miller. 
The  sixth  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  by 
Professor  George  Coleman  Gow  on  January  6th. 
Subject;  The  History  of  Notation. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Novello’s  Original  Ootavo 
edition,  “The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes, ’’ from  the 
poem  by  Keats,  composed  for  soprano,  alto  and 
baritone  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra,  ^  Thomas 
Whitney  Surette;  price,  75  cents.  Full  score 
and  orchestral  rarts,  MS,  may  be  had  on  hire 
from  the  publiwers.  Novello,  Ewer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  21  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  new  music : 
Solo,  “Come  Unto  Me,’’  and  “Expectation,’’ 
from  the  publisher,  Ign.  Fischer,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
“Shepherds  Leave  Your  Flocks,’’  and  “Blessed 
Babe,  ’  ’  from  Novello’s  Christmas  Carols. 

A  successful  organ  recital  was  given  in  Grace 
Church,  Middletown,  New  York,  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  16tb,  by  Mr.  Harv^  Wick¬ 
ham,  toe  regular  organist,  assisted  by  Dr.  Carl 
Martin,  solo  base  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  New 
York. 


SOHBBMEBHOBN’g  TEACHERS'  AOBNOT. 

Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 
Estobllsbed  1866. 

S  East  14th  STRawr,  Naw  York. 


UKIOH  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERlCi 

Rev.  L.  D.  BA8S,  D.  D., 

PitUburg.Pqj  Tnnmto,  Canada'  New  Orleans,  Va-  New 
York,  N.  y;  WaMnaton,  D.  C.;  San  Franeieeo,  OiL; 
(Meago,  lU.;  8t,  Louie,  Mo„  and  Denver,  Ool. 

There  are  thonsands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  ew  months. 

Address  all  applioatUns  to  Uhior  Traohbrs’  Aobm- 
oiBf  Saltsbnrg.  Pa 


ANY  j  Eareh  Methxl  | 

INSTRDMENT 

WITHOUT  A  TIACHER. 


Do  for  the  pupil  exacUy  what  a  teacher  would 
do,  and  In  an  equal  length  of  time.  No  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  music  is  required.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  \ir  T  kl  hi  1?  first  rudi¬ 

ments  of  the  »f  1  JV  Jala  Osubject, 
the  pupil  is  led  step  by  step,  by  means  of  sim¬ 
ple  and  direct  1?  TTn  V  A  explana¬ 
tions,  Ulus-  Ja  C  J»  Ja  Jk -A.  tratlons, 
and  progressive  exercises,  to  a  complete 

instri^  INSTRUCTIOJi  ment 

^  '  studied.  All  musical  terms  are  fully 

explained,  HA  A  IT  41  and  the  books 
are  fully  JSUUJ».cl  Illustrated. 
Besides  the  instruction  pages,  each 
volume  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
carefully  chosen  pieces  for  the  in¬ 
strument  of  which  it  treats.  This 
alone  would  cost  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00,  ifparchased  separate¬ 
ly.  The  Eureka  Books  are  In¬ 
tended  for  pupils  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  music 
teacher,  or  for  those  who 
cannot  conveniently 
employ  one.  They  are 
the  most  popular  and 
successful  self -In¬ 
structors  published 
In  ordering  ask 
for  “Winner's 
Eureka  Meth  - 
od,”and  desig¬ 
nate  the  In¬ 
strument 
for  which 


ORGMH, 

ZITHER, 

CLARIRET, 

MAHDOLIH, 

ACCORDIOH, 

TIOL/M,  FLUTE, 

RAMJO,  GUITAR, 

VIOLA,  FLAGEOLET, 

COR  RET,  PICCOLO, 

DOURLE  RASS,  \  uiswant- 

PIARO,  ’CELLO. 

Any  volume  will  be  mailed  poat> 
paid,  on  receipt  of  Price.  .  .  . 

Price,  each  voi.,  75  cts.,  postpaid. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD.  f 

The  best  musical  joamal  in  this  country.  Able  edltorlala,  i 
valuable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspond-  t 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  music  in  eaeh  | 
Issue.  Edited  by  Philip  Hale.  Published  on  the  first  day  in  | 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  R.  J 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volnma  of 
bound  music.  Send  for  Pr<  rninm  Sheet. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453.463  Washiofton  St.,  Boston. 


RKW  YORK 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO. 


PBIIADRLiPHIA 
J.  B.  DITSON  A  CO. 


Used  by  Mr.  Moody. 

SACRED  SONGS  No.  I 


By  Saakey,  MeOraBahaa  aad  StebUas. 

•  #25  per  100,  by  express ;  aoc.  each  if  by  mail. 
,F  •  #10 per  100,  by  expresa I  18c.  each  U Ismail. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

74  East  Ninth  Street,  -  •  New  York 


MUSIC 

WORDS 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Oreat  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prloo.^ 

T.  C.  Sellewy 
III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  .  .  . 


WARREN  H.  HAYES 


ARCHITECT. 
Mlnnaapolfai. 
cantcHU  A  VBCIA1.TT. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 


estimate  free.  1.  P. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Menoely,  Cen’l  Manasar 

TBOT,  N.  Y.,mmd  NMW  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTUNE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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TUE  EVANGELIST. 


December  23,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

lU  Fifth  Arenoe,  New  York. 


HKNBT  M.  rtELD,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tnm,  Three  doUers  e  jeer,  in  edrance,  poetage  paid. 
In  foreign  coontriea  SllH  exUa  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  snbscrlption  and  one  new  sabscriber. 
Fire  dollars.  In  dobs  of  five  or  more,  |2.S0  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbecriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Adtxrtisino  Rates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  snbscrlptlons  are  oontlnned  until  ordered  discon- 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  poet-offioe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-etations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Kntendat  the  Poet-ofteeat  New  Tork  ae  eecond-eUtet  maO 
matter. 


APPOINTMEKTS  AND  INSTITUnONS. 
THE  BOABDa. 

Home  Missions,  IM  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  -  “  “ 

Oburoh  Erection,  ..."  “ 

Education,  ....  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  "  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  "  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  Montank  Block,  Chioago. 


THB  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
BSTSnUSHKD  UT  PHILADBLPRIA,  18M, 
organises  Union  BtMe  Schools  in  destitnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  mlssloDary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chnrcnrs  can  nnlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldta 
ITT*  new  schools  started  In  I8W;  also  117  frontier  chniches  from 
schools  prevlonMyeetablUhed.  Til  years  of  pr-wpeiity.  Aid  atd 
share  la  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  ecbool,  furnUnlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $600  supports  a  mlrcioDary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  Jt.  P.  BANCBorr.  Dis.  Secreurr. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Little  Chnreb  Around  the  Comer. 

Every  resident  of  New  York  knows  this  quaint  little 
church  and  its  many  romances,  but  it  will  surprise  you 
to  find  how  few  can  tell  you  where  it  is. 

So.  too.  the  average  shopper  knows  that  artistic  silver¬ 
ware  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  but  does  not 
know  Just  where  to  find  it.  and  continues  buying  at  the 
large  Broadway  stores  brcanse  he  has  been  brought  up 
to  do  so.  High  prices  follow  the  crowd,  but  originality 
and  art  shun  it. 

Just  west  of  Broadway  on  Fifteenth  i^treet  will  be 
found  the  quaint  factory  of  the  Mauser  Manufacturing 
Co.,  No.  14  East,  where  they  exhibit  some  of  the  dain¬ 
tiest  bits  of  silverware  to  be  found  in  the  city.  D  ring 
■  he  summer  months  new  designs  have  been  ad,!^  to 
their  large  stock  of  sterling  silver  and  rich  cut  glass, 
which  is  now  complete  in  ever*  department. 

Not  being  bandicapned  with  a  large  and  expensive 
store,  nor  with  heavy  fixed  charges,  luis  firm  surprises 
its  petrons  with  the  reasonable  prices  'hey  ask  for  fine 
artistic  silverware  of  all  descriptions.  Then,  too,  if  you 
desire  something  special  they  can  make  it  for  you,  as 
tlie^  factory  occupies  the  upper  floors,  where,  if  you 
will,  you  can  witness  the  fascinating  work  of  the  sllver- 
smiih  from  beginning  to  end.  It  will  well  repay  you  to 
make  them  a  vi  it  before  finishing  >our  holday  shop* 
plug.  _ 


KND  OF  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

“On  thirty  days' trial’’  oneht  to  be  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  lead  hundreds  to  embrace  the  more  than  liberal 
offer  of  the  Syndicate  Co.,  in  accordance  with  their 
final  announcement  in  another  column  of  this  issue, 
wherein  each  and  every  one  of  our  readers  is  offered  a 
set  of  "Toe  American  Educator”  for  examination, 
without  a  cent  of  advance  payment,  and  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  purchase  if  the  books  do  not  prove  t**  he  exactly 
what  is  wanted.  It  Is  plain  that  the  publishers  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  now  work;  otherwise, 
such  a  proposition  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Many 
large  works  are  now  sold  on  easy  payments,  but  this 

S resent  offer  of  the  Syndicate  is  entirely  without  prece- 
ent.  lilsappointment  and  misunderstanding  are  to  be 
avoided  by  affording  every  purchaser,  wherever  he  may 
reside,  an  opportunity  to  examine  each  of  the  six  great 
volumes  before  buying.  Of  course  such  an  unusually 
attractive  proposition  could  not  long  remain  open,  and 
in  this  case  only  a  very  few  days  remain  for  acceptance. 
Our  readers  should  note  that  the  Syndicate  requires  "o 
money  in  advance-  an  evideni  e  of  good  faith  which  will 
command  entire  confidence  and  universal  attention 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  “The  American  Educator” 
is  the  latest  general  reference  work  in  existence,  having 
been  begun  in  1806  and  finished  in  the  latter  parr,  of 
October  of  the  present  year.  Such  recent  events  as  the 
death  of  Henry  George,  the  election  of  Van  Wyck,  the 
rei  all  of  Weyler,  etc.,  are  recorded  in  its  pages,  while 
many  thousands  of  the  populations  given  are  for  1897. 
The  illustrations,  numbering  4.000.  are  really  superb,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  a  hundred  full-page  colored  plates 
and  recent  maps,  and  two  hundred  splendid  full-page 
portraits  of  famous  men  and  women.  This  special  offer, 
“on  thirty  days’  trial,”  terminates  on  or  before  Dec.  81. 


THK  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Churoh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  IZB 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  ver.  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rst.Samubl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrbiok,  Treas. 

No.  bO  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Maaaeine,  the  Seaman'*  Friend,  and  the_I,V«  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W,  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parenu  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  oiphans.  They  are  clemsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  un'il  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  ana  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becsmse  of  the  Bouse  of  Industry. 

During  Its  exlstenoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  bare  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  motey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  .  . 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  8:80  to  4  JO  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8p.m.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,and  12:40  to  » P  M.  Moept 
Saturday!  at  dlnnei^table.  12:10  to  ItJO  p.m.  VWtors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Pius.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Trees  ; 
Obobob  F.  BBira,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Baward,  bnpL 
Oar  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  we 
urgently  ask  for  aasistanoe  for  400  children. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  eeventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society.  ... 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
«olporters.Chnstlan  workwa,and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  Iwa- 
oies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  |800  to  600 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AssCTreas..  10  East  88d  St..  N.  Y. 


P  BBaB  TTBBIM8. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.— A  special  meeting  of  the 
Preshytery  of  Brooklyn  will  be  h«ld  'n  the  Prospect 
Heights  Chnrch,  Eighth  Ave..  cor.  10th  St.,  on  Thursday 
evening,  Dec.  80.  18K,  at  8  o’clock :  (1)  To  receive  and 
act  upon  a  letter  dismissing  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Fisher  to 
the  care  of  this  Presbytery ;  (8)  To  receive  and  act  upon 
a  call  from  the  Prospect  Heights  Chnrch  for  the  pastoral 
serWoes  of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  if  the  way  be  clear  to  arrange 
for  the  service  of  ordination  and  ins  allation;  (8l  To  re¬ 
ceive  and  act  upon  a  call  from  tbe  Bedford  Church  for 
the  pastoral  aer^ces  of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Hutchins, 
and  If  the  way  be  clea'  to  arrange  for  the  service  of  in¬ 
stallation.— Nbwbll  WooLSBT  WBLLS,  Stated  Clerk. 


Inauguration  of  the  New  York  and  Atlantic  City 
Through  Express. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that, 
commencing  Friday.  December  17,  the  through  fast  rx- 
press  train  between  New  York  and  Atlantic  City  will  be 
placed  in  service  daily,  except  Sunday,  leaving  New 
York,  West  Twenty- third  Street  Station,  l:3i)  P.M.,  Des- 
brueses  and  Cort.landt  Streets.  1:40  P.M.,  arriving  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  6:80  P.M.  Returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  9nO 
A.M  and  arrive  New  York  18:45  P.M. 

This  train  will  carry  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  and 
combined  pass- nger  coach  in  each  direction,  stopping  at 
Newark,  Elizabeth,  Trenton  and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the 
season  at  Atlantic  City,  which  already  gives  promise  of 
an  early  gathering  and  one  of  unusual  attraction  and 
gaiety.  The  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  seas  n  of  this 
most  interesting  resort  is  always  alive,  as  here  are  gath¬ 
ered  tbe  most  select  and  fashionable  society  people  of 
the  land,  and  the  new  through  express  brings  it  within 
comfortable  reach  of  Greater  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY  WILL 
ISSUE  CLERICAL  ORDERS  FOB  1898. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that 
the  issue  of  clerical  orders  will  be  continued  for  1898  on 
tbe  same  lines  as  in  effect  at  present. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  of  ticket  agents, 
and  same  should  reHch  the  General  Office  by  December 
80,  so  that  orders  may  be  mailed  December  31  to  clergy, 
men  entitled  to  receive  them  Orders  will  be  issued 
only  on  individual  application  of  clergymen,  to  be  made 
on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Company  and  certified  to  by 
one  of  its  agents. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Holiday  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  December  88th  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
panv  will  run  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  Personally- 
Conducted  Tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Washington. 
The  party  will  travel  by  the  Cape  Charles  Route  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  where  one  day  will  be  spent :  thence  by 
boat  up  the  Potomac  to  Washington,  spending  two  cays 
at  that  point.  Round-trip  rate.  Including  transportation, 
meals  en  mute,  transfers,  hotel  accommodations,  berth 
on  steamer,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  188.00  from  New 
York;  $81.00  from  Trenton;  $19.50  from  Philadelphia, 
Proportionate  -rates  from  other  points.  At  a  sHght  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  tourists  can  extend  the  trip  to  VTr^nla 
Beach,  with  accommodations  at  the  Princees  Anne 
Hotel. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  one  and 
three-fourths  days'  board  at  thst  place,  and  good  to  re¬ 
turn  direct  by  regular  trains  within  six  days,  will  be 
sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $16.00  from 
New  York,  $15.00  from  Trenton,  $14  00  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information,  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ;  nr 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootriito  Strup  has  been  need  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  mlUtons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
(eetblng  srlth  perfect  snocesa  It  soothes  tbe  child,  softeas 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  aad  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Uiarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  pert  of  the  world. 
TwenW  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ’’  Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  Und. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

America  is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  unrivaled  Its  wooded  heighta 
its  fertile  valleya  its  boundless  plalna  Its  rugged  and 
rocky  mountains,  its  great  lakesjlts  balmy  slopes  aye 
tbe  admiration  of  all  mankind.  To  traverse  this  great 
country,  to  behold  its  diversities  and  its  wonders,  is  a 
liberal  education,  a  revelation  to  the  immured  metn> 
polltan  citizen.  The  Personally-Conducted  Tour  to  Cal- 
ifomia  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylv-nla  Rail¬ 
road  Compan  .  which  leaves  New  York  on  January  8th, 
1898,  aflortis  an  ex  client  opportunity  to  view  the  vast 
variety  and  boundless  beauty  of  this  marvelous  land. 
The  party  will  travel  westward  in  special  Pullman  cars 
in  charge  f  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon,  stopping  «n 
'oufe  at  Omaha,  Denver.  Colorado  springs,  Maniton, 
Garden  of  tbe  Gods,  Glenwood  Bprings  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  California  visits  will  be  made  to  .Mont-  rev  and 
the  famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jose,  Lm 
Angeles,  ^n  Diego,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Rm- 
lands,  and  Pasadena.  The  party  will  return  on  the 
"Golden  Gate  Special,”  the  finest  train  that  crosses  the 
Continent,  leaving  Los  Angeles  February  2d.  and  stop¬ 
ping  at  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  St.  Louis.  Eighteen  days 
will  be  spent  in  alifornia.  Round-trip  rste,  (ncludtfia 
all  neceesary  expenaee  durina  entire  frti).  $:135  from  all 
points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  east  of 
Pl'tsburg;  $*10  from  Pittsburg.  For  Itinerary  and  fml 
information  apply  to  ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W. 
Buyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Moore,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  a  specialist  in 
the  treatment  of  Catarrh  and  Deafness,  has  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation  in  this  field  of  practice.  <  ases  of 
years’  standing  that  had  been  treated  by  the  most 
learned  physicians  without  any  relief  have  had  their 
hearing  restored  by  the  use  of  Aerial  medication,  under 
tbe  intelligent  treatment  of  Dr.  Moore.  Testimonials 
are  in  his  posse  sion  from  patients,  both  in  tbe  Old  and 
^lew  Worlds,  whom  he  has  cured  after  they  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  other  physicians  Until  Jan¬ 
uary  15, 1898,  he  will  send  medicines  for  three  months’ 
treatment  free.  M  ntion  The  Evangelist  and  address 
J.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  Dept,  A  5,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Safe  Investment  offered  in  onr  Financial  col" 
umnsin  the  city  of  Duluth  Is  no  Klondike  venture.  The 
city  has  to-day  80,00ll  inhabitants,  ten  steam  railroads, 
fifty  miles  of  electric  lines,  a  yearly  jobbing  trade  of 
$30,000,000,  six  banks  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  an  el^ 
vator  capacity  of  70  000,000  bushels— recelvi^  70,000,000 
hnshels  of  grain  in  1896;  5,900  vessels  of  7,240,070  tonnage 
passed  in  and  out  of  its  harbor  in  1806— greater  tonnage 
than  that  of  Cb  cago  by  447,248  tons.  Few  cities  have  a 
brighter  future.  The  Investment  offered  is  worthy  of 
careful  investigation.  See  advertisement. 


WASHINGTON. 

Holiday  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

December  28th  is  the  date  selected  for  the  Personally- 
Conducted  Holid^  Tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  Washington.  This  tour  will  cover  a  period  of  three 
days,  afforaing  ample  time  to  visit  all  tbe  principal 
points  of  Interest  at  the  National  Capital,  including  the 
new  Congressional  Library.  Round-trip  rate,  oovring 
all  necessary  expenses  for  tbe  entire  time  absent,  trans¬ 
portation,  hotel  accommodations,  guides,  etc..  $14.60  from 
New  York,  $13  50  from  Trenton,  and  $11.60  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Proportionate  rates  from  ot  er  points.  Per¬ 
sons  who  desire  may  return  by  way  of  Gettysburg,  and 
spend  two  days  at  that  point,  by  purchasing  tickets  at 
$2.00  additional,  which  include  this  privilege. 

Spbcial  Tbachbbs*  Tour. 

A  special  teachers’  tour,  identical  with  tbe  above,  will 
be  run  on  the  same  date.  Tickets  for  this  tour,  covering 
all  necessary  expenses,  inclndi  ng  accommodations  at  t  he 
National  Hotel,  Willards  Hotel,  or  the  Hotel  Regent, 
$2  00  less  than  rates  quoted  above. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  /^ent,  1106  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Bi^d,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BARTLETT.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Bartlett,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  died 
at  tbe  residence  of  her  grandson,  Mr.  F.  B.  Scott.  118 
Lincoln  avenue,  Syiacuse,  on  Sunday.  December  12th. 
Death  was  caused  by  pneumonia.  Mrs.  Bartlett  was 
born  in  Mason  Village,  New  Hampshire,  on  March  10, 
1815.  Her  parents,  George  E.  and  Amy  Dakin,  came  to 
Constantia,  Oswego  county.  N.  Y„  when  she  was  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  and  at  that  place  she  resided  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Here  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Harry 
Bartlett.  The  remainder  of  her  life,  after  leaving  Con¬ 
stantia,  was  passed  in  Syracuse.  She  is  survived  by  her 
son.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bartlett;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Scott ;  t  VO  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 
From  early  girlhood  she  was  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  reader  of 
The  Evangelist  tbe  greater  part  of  her  life.  Her  noble 
attributes  of  mind  and  heart  endeared  her  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  who  mourn  her  loss.  The  remains  were 
taken  to  Constantia  for  burial.  Rev.  Allan  D.  DraMr, 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  chnrch,  officiated  at 
the  f'jneral. 


WOODIiAWM  OEaUTTERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  N&  80  Bast  88d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Oarmlna  St..  N.  V 


A  LADY  of  experience  desires  a  position  as  secretary 
and  companion,  the  charge  of  a  household,  or  any 
position  of  trust;  highest  references  given.  Address 
“  V.,”  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


XYT-^T'ED— By  a  middle-aged  man,  a  situation  as 
Tv  collector,  shipping  clerk,  entry  clerk,  salesman, 
or  any  position  he  can  ttU,  from  January  1st,  1896.  Has 
had  fifteen  years’  experience  in  an  agricultural  tool  and 
hardware  house  in  New  York  city  as  salesman  and  ship¬ 
ping  clerk ;  well  poeW  on  all  rail,  water  and  express 
routes,  also  exi  ort  shipping.  Satisfactory  reasons  pven 
formaklng  a  change.  Would  refer  to  present  employers. 
Address  Rev.  J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  155  South  Third  Street, 
Brooklyn,  E.  D. 


December  23,  1897. 
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I  aooiversary,  whose  memory  will  abide,  may  be 
the  impulse  to  more  devotM  affection,  wo^ier 
service  and  truest  loyalty  to  the  Master  is  the 
hope  of  all. 

Flatbush.  —  Thankagivine  Day,  November 
25th,  was  siraalized  in  Flatbuah  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  ground  for  the  Emmanuel  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  service  Uking  place  at  3  P.M.  The 
ground  for  the  church  is  ue  gift  of  Mrs.  Benja¬ 
min  H'.  Stephens,  through  whose  interest  and 
zeal  the  entmprise  has  taken  its  present  promis¬ 
ing  outlook.  After  the  singing  uf  the  doxology 
the  Rev.  Donald  McLaren,  moderator  of  toe 
session,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  re¬ 
hearsed  the  beginning  of  the  church  in  an  old 
house  in  Flatbush,  its  increasins  membership, 
and  finally  the  generous  offer  of  Mrs.  Stephens. 
(There  was  an  interruption  of  the  ceremonies  at 
this  point,  one  of  toe  women  presenting  to 
Mrs.  Stephens,  with  a  neat  speech,  a  handsome 
bouquet,  from  the  women  of  the  church.)  Then 
the  assemblage  sans  “Calvary,”  after  which 
the  Rev.  William  J.  Hutchins,  moderator  of 
Presbytery,  delivered  an  address  uf  congratula¬ 
tion.  The  hymn,  “To  the  Work.”  was  sung 
and  Dr.  McLaren  read  the  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Stephens: 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Members  of  the 
Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York: 

Dear  Friends:  It  has  been  my  desire  for  many 
years  to  give  sufficient  land  for  the  erection  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  section  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  I  rejoice  at  this  opportunity,  and, 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  my  husband,  I  here¬ 
with  offer  the  same,  in  the  hupe  that  you  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  erection  of,  nrst,  the 
chapel,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  the 
church. 

And  now,  as  a  further  evidence  of  your  r^ht 
to  proceed  with  the  work,  I  will  turn  the  first 
sod  from  the  ground.  Yuurs  very  cordiaPy, 

AMNn  WioKxs  Stbphxus. 

November  86, 1887. 

Then  the  donor,  Mrs.  Stephens,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  turned  over  the  first  sod.  Mrs.  Moore, 
the  mother  of  President  Charles  A.  Moore  of 
the  Montauk  Club,  followed  her,  and  with  a 
spade  made  for  the  occasion,  dug  a  hole,  thus 
beginning  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of 
the  proposed  church.  Dr.  McLaren  offered 
prayer  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Moment 
spoke  a  few  words  of  congratulation.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  closed  with  a  hymn  and  benediction. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark.  —  Memorial  Minute  of  the  High 
Street  Church. — The  Session  of  the  High  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  grateful  and  loving 
remembrance  of  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Daniel  War¬ 
ren  Poor,  D.D.,  desire  to  make  a  memorial 
record  on  their  Minutes,  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  this  city,  at  the  residence  of  his 
son  in-law.  Dr.  Laban  Dennia,  October  11th, 
1897: 

Under  Dr.  Poor  this  chursh  was  o^aniaed 
with  thirty-eight  members,  and  he  installed 
pastor,  November  7th,  1M9.  This  relation  con¬ 
tinued  most  happily  until,  owing  to  the  pastor’s 
protracted  ill  health,  at  his  own  request,  it  was 
dissolved  bv  Presbvtery  in  1869.  His  ministiy 
was  fruitful  and  blessed,  not  only  within  his 
own  parochial  bounds,  but  in  many  ways  beyond 
them ;  especially  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  German  population.  Under  it  the 
church  had  a  healthy  growth  in  number  and 
strength,  and  at  its  close  over  three  hundred 
members  were  on  its  communion  roll.  The  sur 
vivors  of  these  have  never  abated  in  love  and 
reverence  for  their  early  pastor.  They  have 
rejoiced  in  his  success  in  the  more  extended 
field  of  usefulness  of  his  latter  years,  and  his 
occasional  visits  have  always  bMn  to  them  a 
benediction. 

Our  beautiful  church  edifice,  which  Dr.  Poor 
dedicated  May  18th,  1862,  and  where  his  obse- 

?[uiee  were  held,  the  Session  and  some  personal 
riends  propose  to  make  his  ^rpetual  memorial 
by  a  mural  tablet  suitably  inscribed,  inserted 
south  of  the  pulpit  and  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  beloved  Elder  on  the  north. 

To  the  bereaved  widow  and  children  and  other 
relatives  the  Session  tender  their  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Nbwabk,  N.  J.,  Deoember  10, 1887. 

MmLYiLLB. — At  the  stated  communion  service 
in  the  First  Pres^terian  Church,  Millville, 
(Rev.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  pastor,)  twenty-one 
new  members  were  received,  all  but  two  upon 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  new  individual 
communion  cups  were  used  for  the  first  time 
and  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  The  membership 


a  volume  found  in  his  father’s  theological  library. 
The  third  and  concluding  address  of  the  evening 
was  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Van  Name.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Gregory  was  the  first  pastor  he  personally  re¬ 
membered,  but  related  the  following  with  many 
other  interesting  incidents:  “An  incident  con¬ 
necting  the  first  pastor  with  a  member  of  the 
church  now  living  has  been  told  me.  It  occurred 
while  services  were  held  in  the  Court  house,  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  the  Church  building. 
The  pastor  had  prepared  with  much  thought  and 
labor  a  sermon  intending  to  use  it  on  the  follow 
ing  Sabbath.  The  day  proving  very  stormy,  and 
presuming  that  few  would  be  present,  Mr.  Niles 
at  first  th^ought  he  would  preach  an  old  sermon 
but  afterwards  decided  that  those  who  braved 
the  storm  were  entitled  to  the  best  he  had  to 
give.  Subsequently  he  learned  that  sermon  was 
what  led  one  of  his  hearers  to  become  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  her  long,  beautiful  and  well  spent 
life,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. ”  Dr.  Nichols, 
in  his  “Introductory  Words,  ”  said  that  eighty 
years  ago  the  people  of  this  church  had  little  to 
give  and  no  record  was  kept  of  their  works  of 
benevolence.  The  last  annual  report  shows  monev 
contributions  amounting  to  |^,(XX),  of  which 
nearly  811,000  were  given  for  benevolent  objects. 
During  these  eiuhty  years  about  3,400  persons 
have  been  united  with  this  church  as  communi¬ 
cants.  The  original  members  of  this  church 
have  all  entered  into  rest,  and  of  their  children 
of  the  first  generation  only  four  remain  on  earth. 
We  should  advise  any  of  our  readers,  former  reei 
dents  of  Binghamton,  to  send  to  Dr.  G.  Parsons 
Nichols,  or  better,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Session 
of  the  First  Church,  Binghamton,  for  a  copy  of 
“After  Eighty  Years” — this  latter  being  the 
title  of  the  little  publication. 

Fort  Edward. — A  Case  of  Real  Need. — The 
Evangelist  is  written  to  by  a  worthy  lady  of 
another  city,  in  behalf  of  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Stewart  of  Fort  Edward,  New  York,  who  is 
now  eeventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  in  needy  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  has  a  small  farm,  heavily 
mortgaged,  however,  the  crops  of  which  nearly 
all  failed  the  past  year,  and  hence  the  family 
consisting  of  Mr.  Stewart,  his  aged  and  helpless 
wife,  and  a  daughter,  full  of  household  cares, 
have,  according  to  our  correspondent,  suffered 
for  actual  necessities,  includi^  sufficient  coal 
to  keep  them  comfortable.  They  have  been 
aided  by  the  “Relief  Fund”  of  the  Church, 
but  this  has  been  reduced  by  one  third  the  past 
year.  Our  correspondent  says  in  conclusion, 
“No  member  of  the  family  knows  of  my  making 
this  appeal.  I  learned  these  particulars  from  a 
recent  letter  from  the  dau^ter,  with  whom  I 
have  long  corresponded.”  We  join  with  her  in 
the  hope  that  this  paragraph  may  attract  the  eye 
of  some  one  or  more  persons  who  will  be  moved 
to  inclose  a  Christmas  gift  to  cheer  this  worthy 
but  sorely  distressed  family. — Ed.  Evan. 

Glens  Falls. — Rev.  Francis  H.  Pierce  has 
left  Chestertown,  and  his  present  address  is 
Glens  Falls,  New  York.  He  expects  to  supply 
the  churches  of  Bay  Ruad  and  North  Granville, 
preaching  in  the  latter  church  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings,  beginning  in  December,  than  at  Bay  Road 
in  the  afternoons  and  at  French  Mountain  in 
the  evenings.  A.  H.  A. 

Boonville.  —  A  Spirited  Celebration.  —  On 
Tuesday  evening,  November  9tb,  the  connega- 
tion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Boon- 
ville.  New  York,  celebrated  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  oil  the  present  pastorate,  by  givins  a 
reception  to  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Jessup  and  his 
family.  The  beautiful  decoration  of  the  church 
parlors,  the  large  attendance,  the  music  and  the 
general  good  cheer  that  prevailed  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  weather  were  indications  of  the 
general  interest.  The  presence  of  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  and  family  of  Lowville  contributed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  Mr.  Jessup’s  predecessor  in  Boonville,  and 
he  is  held  in  loving  esteem  for  his  own  and  his 
work’s  sake.  His  words  expressing  cordial  con- 
gratulatiun  and  recalling  pleasant  reminiscent 
were  warmly  welcomed.  It  was  an  impressive 
feature  of  the  delight  of  the  evening,  that  the 
three  “elect  ladies”  who,  a  decade  since,  in 
troduced  the  then  strangers  to  their  new  home, 
stood  and  received  with  them.  The  Hon.  H. 
W.  Bentley  gave  expression  to  the  people’s  love, 
and  made  graceful  presentation  of  substantial 
and  beautiful  tokens;  in  connection  with  which, 
each  member  of  the  household  was  kindly  and 
appropriately  remembered.  Mr.  Jessup’s  re¬ 
sponse  in  behalf  of  the  family  and  himself,  was 
not  only  a  grateful  acceptance  of  the  handsome 

?:ifts,  but  also  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
ulleet  appreciation  of  the  uniform  kindness, 
courtesy  and  loyalty  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  Special  recognition  wks  made  of 
the  significance  of  a  demonstration  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  fellowship  in 
the  service  of  Christ.  That  this  delightful 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyn 
•dall  has  three  Tabernacles  or  Gospel  halls  in 
charge.  The  principal  one  is  at  232  East  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth ;  No.  2  is  at  1,410  Madison 
■avenue,  near  Ninety  eighth  street;  No.  3  at 
1882  Second  avenue,  near  Ninety-seventh  street 
On  a  recent  Sabbath,  there  was  a  total  at 
tendance  of  350  at  the  schools  at  Tabernacle  No. 
1,  158  at  No.  2,  and  176  at  No.  3,  making  a  total 
cf  684  for  the  seven  schools.  On  a  late  occa¬ 
sion  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gaston  preached  at  the 
Second  Avenue  Tabernacle  in  the  evening,  and 
Pastor  Tyndall  preached  in  the  morning  at  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street  Tabernacle,  and 
Dr.  F.  H.  Marling  in  the  evening  At  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue  Tabernacle,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Alison,  D.  D.  of  Yonkers,  was  expected  to  preacb. 
He  was  heard  at  No.  1,  a  Sabbath  or  two  previ- 
cus  with  special  interest.  The  services  of  all 
these  helpers  of  the  pastor  are  rendered  without 
wmpensation,  and  gladly  so,  we  are  sure,  shar¬ 
ing  as  they  do  in  bis  missionary  spirit.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  the  endeavor  is  to  reach  a 
field  of  about  a  square  mile  in  extent,  compris¬ 
ing  a  population  of  100.000  of  New  York’s  poor- 
■sst  people  of  the  East  side.  Within  the  district 
there  are  but  two  small  Protestant  churches, 
cnly  one  of  which  is  English  speaking. 

Albany. — One  who  now  proposes  to  become  a 
reader  of  The  Evangelist,  as  his  father  was 
before  him,  adds  these  reminiscences  to  his 
business  note:  “I  have  copies  of  Tbe  Evangelist 
in  my  possession  forty  years  old  which  belonged 
to  my  grandfather.  Mr.  Dumah  Tuttle.  He  was 
-a  subscriber  to  the  paper  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  persons  who  aided  in  organ 
izing  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ashland, 
New  York  (among  the  Catskills)  in  1803,  and 
was,  I  believe,  tbe  chairman  of  the  meeting.” 

Clyde — A  series  of  evangelistic  services  was 
-commenced  in  this  church  Sunday  week.  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Morey  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  being 
■engaged  to  assist  Rev.  V.  N.  Yergin,  the  pastor. 

Cortland. — Rev.  John  T.  Stone,  the  young 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  was  in- 
etalled  about  a  year  ago,  is  meeting  with  gratify¬ 
ing  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  Cortland 
has  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  and  is  one  of 
tbe  favorite  towns  in  Central  New  York.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  roll  numbers  about  six 
hundred,  and  the  services  are  invariably  well 
-attended.  The  session  and  trustees  have  just 
issued  a  very  neat  Manual  and  Church  Direc¬ 
tory.  Some  thirty  five  or  forty  dollars  were  col 
lected  recently  for  the  colored  orphan  asylum  in 
New  York.  H, 

Binghamton. — After  Eighty  Years.” — We 
are  in  receipt  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet  whose 
pages  give  permanent  record  to  the  proceedings 
had  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bingham 
ton,  on  the  evening  of  November  25th,  on  the 
-occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  two  Memorial  Tab 
lets — one  commemorative  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Church,  and  the  other  in  honor  of  its  worthy 
line  of  pastors,  nine  in  number,  not  counting 
Dr.  Nichols,  the  present  worthy  occupant  of  that 
pulpit  for  so  many  years.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  occasion,  which  was  introduced 
by  a  short  Address  by  the  pastor,  followed  by 
fDore  extended  papers  by  chosen  speakers.  Mr. 
E.  P.  McKinney  sketched  the  history  of  the 
First  Church  from  its  organization  in  November, 
1817,  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Gulliver’s  pastorate  in 
1879,  a  period  of  sixty-two  years.  He  said  it 
naturally  divided  itself  into  two  equal  parts  of 
thirty-one  years  each,  the  first  part  ending  in 
1848,  and  covering  the  pastorates  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Niles,  the  Rev.  Peter  Lockwood,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  D.  Howell,  tbe  Rev.  John  A.  Nash, 
End  the  Rev.  David  D.  Gregorv;  and  the  second 
-covering  tbe  labors  of  Rev.  John  A.  Humphrey, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Goodrich,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  N.  Boardman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  P. 
Gulliver.  His  reminiscences  of  these  and  others 
were  highly  interesting — Mr.  Niles,  he  said,  was 
peculiarly  adapted  by  his  great  faith  and  zeal  to 
the  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  church. 
'^'Before  the  inception  of  the  church,”  said  Mr. 
McKinney,  “Binghamton  must  have  been  sadly 
lacking  in  religious  elements.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Wells  on  hie  death  bed  desired  to  have  some 
-one  pray  with  him.  No  one  could  be  found. 
His  distress  was  so  great  that  a  woman  of  the 
neighborhood  who  was  not  a  professed  Christian, 
took  compassion  and  koelt  by  his  bedside  and 
offered  a  ^ayer.  Doubtless  tbe  prayer  was 
heard  by  Him  whose  ears  are  ever  open  to 
prayer.”  Dr.  J.  G.  Orton  was  the  next  speaker. 
End  he  touched  on  incidents  here  and  there  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  referring  at  the  outset,  to 
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of  tbit  church  numbem  over  600,  end  the  wine 
wee  served  with  greater  disratch  and  mote 
solemnity  than  ever  before.  'Kot  a  dissenting 
voiee  was  Kfted  against  th^  innovation. 

MwTDOwnj — At  tile  last  communion  of  the 
Presbyteriah*  Church  in  Metuchen,  Rev.  J.  GL 
MaeoD,  D^D.,  pastor,  thirteen  persons  were 
received  to  the  communion. 

Baskiho.  linxis. — ^At  the  last  communion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Basking  Ridge, 
Rev.  Edgar  C  Mason,  pastor,  fifty  seven  persons 
were  received — thirteen  by  lettM  and  forty-four 
on  profession.  Thirteen  of  these  received  bap¬ 
tism.  rhis  makes  a  total  of  sixty  four  members 
received  within  the  past  year.  Both  pastor  and 
people  have  great  reason  to  rejoice 

Laminotok. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lam- 
ington,  New  Jersey,  recently  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Garland  Hamner,  D.D.,  has 
given  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Sirnsa- 
man,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mahanov  City. — The  Rev.  A.  M.  Woods  for 
twenty  eight  years  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  here,  died  on  November  19th.  He  was 
born  July  12th,  1831,  in  Lewiston,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  hie  father  a  minister  pnd  his  mother  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton.  His  only  previous  charge 
was  Harteville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re 
mained  eleven  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children. 

Altoona — The  Rev.  George  Case  is  the  pastor 
of  the  little  Presbyterian  Church  here,  composed 
of  about  fifteen  members.  They  agree  to  pay 
him  ISO  for  hie  services  the  coming  year,  and 
the  hope  is  that  the  Board  of  Relief  will  aid  to 
the  extent  of  (200,  and  not  cut  it  to  $175.  as  it 
was  obliged  to  do  last  year.  Pastor  Chase  is 
77  years  old  and  no  longer  able  to  increase  the 
means  of  support  of  himself  and  hie  aged  wife 
by  selling  good  books,  or  other  outside  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  is  an  intelligent  man  and  faithful 
minister,  and  we  trust  he  may  receive  some 
donations  to  help  out  his  meagre  income. 

WiLKiNSBuno. — The  Wilkinsburg  Presbyterian 
Church.  (Pittsburg  Presbytery)  received  on 
December  5tb,  forty-two  members,  twenty-six 
of  th3  number  on  confession  of  faith.  Five 


adults  were  baptised.  Dr.  Thomas  Parry  is  the 
pastor  of  this  hruitful  vinsi  .. 

OHIO.  ’ 

The  Prbsbtteby  of  Dayton  on  November 
29th,  1897,  dissolved  the  iiaktoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  Rev.  Edward  W.  Abbey  and  the  First 
Church  of  Hamilton  to  take  effect  April  15^, 
1898,  or  at  such  nrior  date  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  pastor  ana  session.  Presbytery  received 
Rev.  W.  P.  Miller  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Bbeneser  and  installed  him  over  the  Park 
Church  of  Dayton.  ■  J.  K.  G. 

INDIANA. 

Hanover. — A  ten  days'  meeting  at  Sharon 
Hill  Church,  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  T. 
M.  Gossard,  resulted  in  thirteen  accessions  to 
the  membership.  The  very  interesting  and 
largely  attended  services  were  brought  to  a  close 
Sunday,  December  12th,  by  a  public  reception 
of  members  before  a  crowd^  house  of  interested 
friends  and  people  of  the  community,  and  a 
public  confession  of  faith  by  all  received,  two 
of  whom  also  received  baptism.  The  quickened 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  is  manifest  in  sev 
eral  ways;  one  of  those  is  the  addition  now 
bein^  made  to  the  bouse  of  worship  and  the  new 
beating  arrangements.  The  Hanover  pastorate 
hopes  to  share  in  the  same  blessing  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  while  Rev.  A.  D.  Carlile  of  New  Albany 
labors  here  among  the  students  of  Hanover  Col¬ 
lege.  The  pastor  is  much  encouraged  concern¬ 
ing  the  work  in  both  fields. 

ILLINOIS. 

Marengo. — At  a  congregational  meeting  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churcn  in  Marengo,  Illinois, 
held  on  the  21et  of  November,  last,  a  unanimous 
call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  (now 
supplying  the  pulpit  at  Harney, )  to  become  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Hay  of  Woodstock 
preached  the  sermon  and  presided  as  Moderator 
of  the  meeting.  The  Marengo  Church  in  spite 
of  the  many  losses  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  death  and  removal,  shows  no  signs  of 
decadence,  but  is  rather  renewing  its  youth, 
and  as  evidence  of  this,  it  is  preparing  to  erect 
a  new  church  edifice  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  ornate  Prot¬ 
estant  sanctuaries  in  this  beautiful  county  of 
McHenry. 


MICHIGAN, 

Gladstone.  —  The  ,  Presbyterian  Clrarcb  oi 
Gladstone,  Michigan,  has  extended  a  call  tothe 
Rev.  J.  S.  Jewell,  hr  seven  years  past  a  suc¬ 
cessful  pastor  of  the  Congregaticmal  Church  at 
South  Riverside,  California.  Mr.  Jewell  has 
already  entered  upon  his  work  ip  this  new  field 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  a  greatly  encouraged 
and  hopeful  people. 

Concord. — Hearing  Candidates. — This  church 
has  been  without  a  regular  pastor  since  June, 
when  Rev.  A.  R.  Gay,  who  was  pastor  lor  three 
years,  left  Concord  to  take  charge  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Saginaw.  During  June,  July,  and  August  it 
was  supplied  by  H.  C.  Whitnev,  a  student  ip 
Albion  College,  and  since  September  let,  it 
has  been  hearing  candidates  with  the  exception 
of  three  Sabbaths,  on  one  of  which  (November 
14th),  all  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Rev. 
Theodore  D.  Marsh,  D.D. ,  of  Grand  Rapids,  the 
Financial  Agent  of  Alma  College.  The  church 
had  not  secured  a  regular  supply  up  to  Sabbath, 
December  5th.  C.  P.  Q. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee, — The  mission  at  North  Milwaukee 
is  a  hopeful  work,  and  is  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  J.  J.  Simpson,  who  has  removed  with  his 
family  from  Horicon.  The  little  church  was 
organized  with  thirteen  members,  on  October 
7tb.  Services  are  held  for  the  winter  in  the 
Episcopal  chapel,  but  a  new  building  is  planned, 
to  cost  $800.  It  will  be  24  by  48  feet,  and  will 
later  on  become  a  lectcre-room  for  a  larger  edifice. 
Members  of  the  wealthy  city  churches  will  help 
on  the  enterprise  by  financial  aid,  and  much  in¬ 
terest  is  felt  in  this  new  work  throughout  the 
city.  A  home  missionary  rally  was  he>d  in  Per¬ 
severance  Church,  November  29th,  '  with  good 
interest.  The  annual  meeting  of  Immanuel 
Church,  held  November  29th,  shows  good 
progress  in  all  lines.  Treasurer’s  report  shows  all 
expenses  paid,  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  Milwaukee  Persbytery, 
^v.  J.  W.  F.  Roth,  Sr. ,  from  a  Holland  Classis, 
was  received  by  letter, as  a  member  of  Presbytery, 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Malcolm,  a  student  of  Carrol) 
College  and  a  licentiate  of  Chippewa  Presbytery, 
was  appointed  to  supply  the  church  in  Ottawa 
for  the  winter. 

OooNTO. — At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of 
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the  Firet  Presbyterian  Church,  held  November 
SSthi  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  J.  R  McCart 
ney  of  Warren,  Ohio,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
chureh.  Mr.  McCartney  will  soon  enter  upon  his 
work.  This  church  has  been  vacant  since  the 
removal  of  Rev.  Quido  Bossard  to  La  Crosse. 

Waukksra. — Rev.  J.  Q.  Blue  and  his  people 
of  the  First  Church  are  doing  vigorous  work. 
Mr.  William  Haydn  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  Mr.  Uustav  Zmzier,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The 
students  of  Carroll  College  have  invited  Mr. 
S.  M.  Say  ford,  evangelist  from  Boston,  Massa 
chusetts,  to  conduct  a  series  of  meetings. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Milleb. — This  congregation  had,  during  a 
recent  fortnight,  the  services  of  pastor  at  large, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hill  of  Huron,  also  Sunday-School 
Missionary  E.  H.  Grantlater,  assisting  their 
minister.  Rev.  La  Theodore  lobe  in  special  evan- 

?:elietic  meetings.  As  they  gave  themselves  to 
aithful  attendance  upon  these  meetings  they 
realized  spiritual  quickening  and  some  ingather¬ 
ing  IS  in  proepaa^ 

Hdrom. — Ihirll^more  members  were  added  to 
this  church  November  14th,  nineteen  of  them  by 

Erofeesion  of  faith  and  all  of  them  adults.  This 
rings  the  membership  up  to  over  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  and  atiain  restores  this  church  to  its 
former  leading  position  in  the  Synod.  It  now 
has  the  largest  number  of  members,  and  also 
leads  the  churches  of  the  Synod  in  the  amount 
of  its  contributions  to  missions;  but  its  mem¬ 
bership  includes  no  one  regarded  as  wealthy. 
Their  minister.  Rev.  John  K.  Jones,  has  just 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  four  Sab 
baths,  which  he  spends  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali 
fornia,  with  the  Central  Church  there,  by  special 
invitation.  It  is  possible  they  may  pursuade 
him  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Central 
Church.  The  Huron  Church  has  prospered 
under  his  ministrations,  both  materially  and 
spiritually. 

Adams. — Rev.  J.  Rosser  Jones,  pastor  of  this 
church,  has  lately  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Rutherford  College,  North 
Carolina. 

Leboy. — Pastor  Anderson  has  had  the  gratiOca- 
tion  of  entering  his  church  again,  after  its  thor¬ 
ough  interior  renovation,  including  the  laying 
of  a  new  carpet,  and  the  removal  of  the  organ 
and  choir  from  the  old  gallery  to  a  position  near 
the  pulpit 

Manchester. — This  church  and  Bancroft 
grouped  into  one  held  have  had  the  ministerial 
services  of  Kev.  J.  P.  Black  since  his  departure 
from  Castlewood,  two  months  ago.  The  towns 
are  nine  miles  apart  and  have  no  other  chuiches 
in  them.  Each  has  a  house  of  worship  and  the 
former  has  also  a  manse.  They  had  been  served 
the  previous  year  by  pastor  at  large.  Rev.  W.  L. 
Hill  of  Huron. 

Castlewood. — Rev.  L.  Harold  Fordeof  Piqua 
Ohio,  IS  now  serving  this  church  as  stated  sup¬ 
ply.  While  they  were  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Black, 
they  are  mui  h  encouraged  at  present  and  hope 
to  have  Mr.  Forde  become  their  installed  pastor. 
The  attendance  upon  the  services  has  increased 
and  also  the  interest  in  other  services.  He  will 
hold  preaching  services  at  out  stations  as  soon 
as  practicable.  There  is  no  other  Protestant 
house  of  worship  in  this  county  town. 

Qart. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  Q.  E 
Qilchrist,  and  his  co-laborers,  are  encouraged 
by  the  special  evangelistic  meetings  here,  just 
closed.  He  was  assisted  by  the  synodical  mis 
sionary  for  over  a  week,  then  by  Rev.  William 
Davidson  of  Fulda,  Minnesota.  The  former  has 
just  come  from  a  week  or  more  of  such  service 
at  Woonsocket.  In  each  place  Christians  ex 
pressed  themselves  as  having  realized  much 
help,  and  some  publicly  confessed  Christ  for 
the  first  time.  Gary  is  a  railroad  town  of  three 
or  four  hundred  people,  and  is  beautifully  situ 
ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Laequi  Parle  river. 
Mure  than  two  hundred  people  also  reside  adja 
cent  to  Gary,  yet  it  has  only  a  Methodist  Church 
besides  ours  and  the  two  hold  union  prayer 
meetings  together. 

Scotland.— Not  long  since  the  morning  ser 
vices  on  Hanbath  in  this  church  were  conducted 
by  the  Women’s  M'ssionary  Society.  Pastor 
C  H.  French  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  D.  D. 
of  GreenwiHid,  our  veteran  missionary  to  the 
Sioux  Indians,  do  the  preaching  both  then  and 
at  night.  It  was  a  day  of  special  interest  and 
the  contribution  amounted  to  about  forty  dollars. 
A  few  Sabh  ths  later  while  the  pastor  was 
absent  m  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterial 
Academy  locat  -d  here,  and  of  which  he  is  at 
present  acting  as  principal.  Rev.  Thomas  Bayne 
of  '^alem  spent  the  dav  and  preached  an  able 
Slid  beiiiful  sermon.  The  attendance  upon  the 
academy  continues  to  increase  under  the  lead  of 


Mr.  French,  ably  aaaiated  by  MIh  Tawney  and 
others. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. — The  special  revival  services  now  in 
projgresB  at  the  Twenty- third  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Francis  Eldward  Smiley  on  Sabbatn  evenings, 
have  proved  a  blessing  to  his  many  hearers,  and 
a  deep  spiritual  interest  is  manifest  in  all 
departments  of  the  church  work.  During  the 
past  two  months  ninety  seven  members  have 
been  received  to  the  communion  of  this  church. 


C..  W.  Fisher  of  Worosster.  Following  the  dedi¬ 
cation  services,  Messrs.  Alexander  Clark  and 
James  Duncan  were  formally  set  apart  as  MM- 
ers,  the  Rev.  El  W.  Cummings,,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church,  offering  the  concluding  prayer; 
He  also  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  pan*: 
tor  in  the  evening.  The  absence  of  Dr.  Dewing, 
on  account  of  illness— was  much  regreted  hut 
the  day  was  one  full  of  interest  and  promise  for 
the  future. 


THE  CHURCHES  IN  CHICAGO. 


MONTANA. 

Montana.— Rev.  A.  K.  Baird,  D.D.,  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionary  for  Montana,  has  been  obliged  on 
account  of  illness  to  leave  his  work  and  go  to 
the  Sanitarium  at  Alma,  Michigan,  for  treat¬ 
ment.  He  has  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  his 
brethren  in  Montana  who  deeply  regreted  the 
necessity  for  this  step.  He  had  just  been 
chosen  to  his  office  for  another  year.  His  resig¬ 
nation  is  to  be  held  by  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee  for  at  least  six  months,  during  which  it 
is  hoped  his  health  will  be  regained  and  he  be 
able  to  resume  work. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Diego. — At  the  communion  service  held 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  December,  twenty- two 
persons  were  received  into  membei^ip — eleven 
by  letter  and  eleven  on  confession.  The  pastor, 
Kev.  P.  E.  Kipp,  came  to  this  church  three 
years  ago,  from  a  successful  ministry  of  several 
years  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  During  his  three 
years’  pastorate,  247  persons  have  been  added 
to  our  roll  of  membership,  of  whom  80  came  on 
confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  This  is  a 
record  of  growth  which  is  very  encouraging  to 
both  pastor  and  people  The  Synod  of  Cali 
fornia,  comprising  over  500  churches  and  minis 
ters,  is  to  meet  with  us  next  year.  This  is  the 
firet  time  in  the  history  of  this  body  that  it  has 
ventured  to  locate  the  place  of  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  point  so  far  South  as  San  Diego. 

W.  V.  C. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Presbytery  of  Stockton  met  in  Oak 
land,  California,  October  20tb,  1897.  The 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Munn  was  chosen  Moderator. 
The  death  of  Rev.  John  Niles  Hubbard  in 
I'racey,  California,  October  16th,  1897,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age  was  reported.  Rev.  John 
E.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Baltimore  and  Rev.  Fred  D.  Seward 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles.  The  pastoral 
relation  between  Rev.  George  C.  Griffin  and  the 
church  at  Fowler  was  dissolved.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  appointed  Rev.  Josias  W.  Lundy  to  preach 
in  the  Stockton  Church  as  a  tenoporary  supply 
of  the  pulpit  for  the  next  year.  The  Armenian 
Church  of  Fresno  organized  July  25th,  1897  with 
forty  members  and  three  Elders  was  received 
and  enrolled. 

Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Hinsdale. — 1  send  you  a  few  lines  in  regard 
to  this  place  and  the  meetings  which  the  wv. 
E.  P.  Hammond  is  holding  here.  Hinsdale  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  of 
The  Sun,  also  of  President  Andrews  of  Brown 
University.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
southwest  coiner  of  New  Hampwire,  midway 
between  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Battle 
boro,  Vermont,  and  six  miles  from  each.  The 
first  meeting  W98  held  last  Saturday  night  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  It  Was  quite  evident 
that  the  much  prayer,  offered  for  the  meetings, 
was  being  answered.  Four  services  were  held  on 
the  following  Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  which,  it 
was  found  that  many  were  under  deep  convic 
tion  of  sin  and  were  ready,  after  instruction  and 
prayer,  to  come  to  Christ.  These  meetings  have 
continued  to  the  present,  and  many  have  been 
led  by  G'hI’s  Spirit  to  rejoice  in  the  love  of 
Jfsus.  There  has  not  been  a  general  revival  of 
religion  in  this  place  for  twenty-three  years, 
but  we  have  bad  a  demonstration  through  Mr. 
Hammond’s  faithful  preaching  to  the  young  and 
Old,  that  the  saving  truths  of  the  Bible  have 
not  lo-it  their  power.  He  has  been  invited  to 
Brooklyn,  where  be  expects  to  go  about  the  first 
of  January.  May  the  hearts  of  God’s  people  be 
in  full  sympathy  with  his  efforts  for  the  salva 
tion  of  souls.  W.  E.  Renshaw, 

Pastor  Congregational  Church. 

Hinsdalx,  N.  H.,  Dec.  IS. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Barer,  Vermont.  —  The  new  Presbyterian 
Church  was  opened  and  dedicated  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  December,  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Mitchell  of  Almome, 
Ontario,  a  brother  of  the  pastor,  tbs  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitchell.  It  is  a  well  appointed  build¬ 
ing,  coating  about  $10,000,  the  architect,  Mr. 


Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  is  entering  upon 
the  fifth  year  as  pastor  of  th^ Forty-  first  Street 
Church.  During  the  past  four  years  this  church 
has  received  885  members.  According  to  the 
Assembly’s  Minutes,  only  one  other  church  in 
the  denomination  has  received  a  larger  number 
in  the  four  years  reported,  from  1894  to  1897. 
That  is  the  Bethany  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
which  reports  over  one  thousand :  to  be  exact 
1,010.  Next  comes  the  Immanuel  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  with  858.  The  fourth  is  Rochester 
Central,  with  851.  The  fifth  is  Lafayette 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  which  reports  801.  Of  the 
885  received  by  the  Chicago  Church,  303  were 
on  profession  of  faith,  110  of  the  latter  being 
heads  of  families.  About  160  of  the  whole 
number  were  from  Bethlehem  Chapel.  This 
growth  has  been  quiet  and  continuous,  as  there 
have  been  no  special  meetings.  The  growth  of 
the  Forty-first  Street  has  been  phenomenal,  and 
is  the  result  of  hard  work  by  pastor  and  people. 
This  is  the  church  from  which  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Hall  was  called  to  the  Fourth  Church.  The 
Fourth  Church  has  not  yet  called  a  successor  to 
Dr.  Hall,  but  it  is  rumored  that  the  eyes  of  the 
people  are  oast  in  a  direction  not  altogether  un¬ 
familiar  to  them.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  at  last 
felt  compelled  to  resign  the  charge  of  the 
Plymouth  Church.  His  health  is  too  precari¬ 
ous  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  and  the  people  of  the  church  and  bis 
many  friends  in  the  city  have  submitted  to  the 
inevitable.  Thp  resignation  of  Dr.  Goodwin, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congr^ational  Church,  will 
take  another  prominent  figure  from ‘the  Chicago 
pulpit.  The  increase  of  years  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  strain  upon  hia  strength,  make  this  resig¬ 
nation  necessary  much  to  the  regret  of  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

Rev.  Arthur  Little,  Ph.D.,  has  just  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Lagrange  Church.  The  event  was 
made  doubly  interesting  because  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  George  Little,  D.D.  of 
Washington  City,  the  father  of  the  pastor  in¬ 
stalled.  Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Third  Church  gave 
an  address  on  “The  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  ”  at  the  Forefathers’  Supper  given  on  the 
16th  inst,  by;  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Joliet.  This  was  their  thirtieth  annual  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Forefathers’  Day.  >  There  was  a  ’large 
attendance,  and  Dr.  Withrow  spoke  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  force.  Commander  Booth  Tucker 
has  recently  gained  a  victory  in  Chicago  by 
securing  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  be  used  in  providing  homes  for  the  city  poor, 
who  are  to  be  taken  to  a  suitable  place  in  tbe 
further  West.  Much  of  this  was  given  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  not  even  tbe  names  of  the  donors  being 
known  in  many  instances.  Tbe  charity  ball. 
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led  by  Hebrews,  secured  severs!  thoussod  dollsrs 
for  their  poor. 

Rev.  Willism  CsmpbeU,  the  Stated  CHwk  of 
the  Preebytery  of  Utah,  is  in  Chica^  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  that  he  may  counteract  the  per¬ 
nicious  influence  ol  the  Mormon  missionaries 
who  have  honey  combed  Chicaoo,  and  indeed 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois.  These  missionaries 
go  two  by  two,  and  are  in  almost  every  town. 
They  go  from  house  to  house  and  do  their  best 
by  every  art  to  make  an  impression  upon  any 
who  will  listen  to  them.  Thm  has  not  been 
much  success  as  far  as  public  announcement  is 
concerned.  We  are  told  that  they  have  formed 
an  organisation,  but  almost^  any  kind  of  organi¬ 
sation  can  be  formed  in  this  city,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  is  at  once  the  beet  and  the 
wickedest  city  in  the  country. 

The  Emerald  Avenue  Church  has  recently 
celebrated  the  flfth  anniversary  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  its  house  of  worship.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  former  pastor.  Rev.  Q.  P. 
Williams,  the  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions 
for  Chicago  Presbytery.  Rev.  Stuart  Campbell 
is  the  present  pastor.  The  church  is  prospering. 

The  following  churches  have  received  acces¬ 
sions  within  the  last  two  or  three  Sabbaths: 
Jefferson  Park,  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage, 
pastor,  seventy;  Fullerton  Avenue,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rondthaler,  twenty-seven ;  Hyde  Park,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Herring,  sixteen;  Seventh,  Rev.  H.  S.  Jen- 
kinson,  six;  Woodlawn,  Rev.  B.  H.  Curtis, 
seven;  Tenth,  Rev.  D.  E.  Long,  six. 

(XARKnoK  G.  Rmiouis. 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 
Use  Horsford’s  Add  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hablow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  **  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.” 

WASHINGTON  AND  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 
CbrUtasas  Holiday  Toar  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  annual  Christmas  holiday  tour  to  Washington 
under  the  Pemnnally-Gondncted  Tourist  System  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Bdlroad  will  leave  Mew  York  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Dsoember  28.  These  tours  iqipeal  especially  to  the 
teachers  of  New  York.  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity,  afford¬ 
ing  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  visit  the  National 
Capital  at  the  height  of  the  season.  The  tour  of  the 


desire  mar  ftrst  visit  Old  Point  Comfort,  spending  a  day 
there,  ana  continue  to  Washington  hr  boat.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad's  Christmas  holiday  tours  have  an 
enviable  reputation. 

For  itineraries,  rates,  and  full  information,  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  Tourist  Agent,  UM  BroMway, 
New  York. 

The  People’s  Standard  History  of  the  United  States, 
advertlsea  in  our  issue  of  the  ISth,  is  the  greatest  lite¬ 
rary  achievement  of  the  age.  The  five  elegant  volumes 
have  one  thousand  original  illustrations  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  work  by  twenty-five  leading  AmertMn 
artists.  Bve^  Important  event  on  sea  or  land,  from  the 
days  of  the  Norsemen  to  ths_ election  of  President  Mc- 


smen  to  the  election  of  President  Mc- 


Woolfnll  Company,  U4  Fifth  Ave^  New  York. 


BRIR’fi  NIAGARA  FAIX8  RXCDRSION. 

The  HMe  will  run  a  popular  Christmas  excursion  to 
Niagara  Falls  at  the  low  rate  of  $8  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  good  on  trains  leaving  Chambers  Street  9  a.M., 
7.W  P.K.  and  8.46  p.m.,  Deoeinber  24th,  returning  on  any 
train  leaving  the  Falls  on  or  before  Monday,  Dec.  27th. 


Tun  STBUBgn  SABirABiUM,  of  Homellsville,  N.  Y., 
is  nnquesttoEiably  a  moat  desirable  place  for  those  de¬ 
siring  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  surroundings  are 
admuable  in  every  way.  The  institution  is  perfectly 
conducted,  the  table  most  excellent  and  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Rodgers,  who  has  a  national  reputation  as 
a  caterer. 

The  most  serious  medical  and  surgical  cases  are  oared 
for  upon  reasonable  terms. 


Any  of  our  readers  purpos¬ 
ing  to  visit  Bermuda  this  win¬ 
ter  can  he  given  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  cost  of  tickets  f  etc,, 
by  addressing  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  Evangelist, 


All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  personal  use 
should  order  at  onoe.  The  Calendar  is  a  beauty,  and 
the  seleottons  for  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  seleeted  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  Seat  to  any  address  postpaid  for 
tlfiO. 


A  kENE  IN  A  PRIMON. 

An  UDUBual  event  occurred  in  the  Penitentiary 
of  this  State  a  Sabbath  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Q.  S. 
Griffith,  a  man  interested  in  many  schemee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate,  has  been  a  regu¬ 
lar  visitor  for  more  than  thirty  years,  giving 
instruction  and  counsel  to  the  inmates,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  a  minister  was  provided  to  preach  to 
them  one  Sabbath  in  the  month.  The  event  of 
which  we  speak  was  the  presentation  of  a  cane 
by  the  prisoners,  as  a  slight  expression  of  their 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  services  in  their  behalf. 
By  overwork  Uie  more  industrious  and  skillful 
are  able  to  save  a  little  money.  Part  of  this 
they  contributed  toward  this  testimonial.  One 
of  their  number  was  allowed  to  make  the  pre 
sentation  address.  The  Prison  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Griffith  is  the  President,  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good.  They  employ  a  chaplain 
who  visits  the  priponers  through  the  week,  and 
holds  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath.  Many 
touching  accounts  are  related  of  reformations 
and  conversions.  A  few  winters  ago  when  the 
destitution  among  the  poor  of  Baltimore  was 
very  great,  the  prisoners  sent  a  gift  from  their 
overwork  to  the  Charity  Association  to  be  given 
to  the  poor.  Gratitude  and  pity,  two  beautiful 
traits  of  character,  are  found  emerging  out  of 
the  degradation  in  which  they  have  been  living. 
The  religious  exercises  of  the  institution, 
no  doubt,  have  fostered  the  growth  of  these 
traits,  if  they  have  not  caused  their  growth. 

Members  of  the  Prison  Congress,  recently 
held,  made  some  statements  concerning  crime 
among  foreigners  and  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  which  we  think  a  trifle  exaggerated,  as 
for  instance,  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  our  Government  to  give  millions  annually  to 
other  nations  to  keep  their  criminals  at  home — 
that  the  negro  who  can  read  and  write  is  more 
criminal  than  the  illiterate — that  he  is  more 
criminal  in  1897  than  he  was  in  1880— that  he  is 
more  degenerate  as  a  free  man  than  he  was  as  a 
slave  1  A  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  situation  in  certain  localities,  might 
lead  to  such  conclusions.  We  cannot  believe 
that  all  that  is  done  for  the  people  from  other 
lands  and  for  the  colored  people  has  a  tendency 
to  make  them  worse.  If  we  thought  so,  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  advocate  a  change  in 
our  work  for  their  benefit.  Under  the  influence 
of  our  churches  and  schools  great  transforma¬ 
tions  for  the  better  are  going  on  among  our  for¬ 
eign  population.  Fiske,  in  his  “Old  Virginia 
and  Her  Neighbors,"  says:  “The  negro  has 
proved  quickly  amenable  to  the  softening  influ¬ 
ences  of  civilized  life,  and  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity, however  imperfectly  apprehended." 
The  reason  crime  is  so  great  in  our  land  to  day 
is,  we'modestly  think,  because  religion  has  not 
its  proper  place  in  our  education.  If  education 
is  to  be  divorced  from  religion  we  shall  find,  not 
the  foreigner  alone  or  the  negro,  growing  worse, 
but  our  own  people.  Education  without  religion 
may  make  the  people  Natan  ic  in  character.  If 
the  church  of  Christ  for  any  reason  should  lose 
its  influence  in  education  it  must  be  apparent 
in  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  Hebrews  of  our  city  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  their  people.  A  great  dinner  given  by 
them  last  Thursday  night  yielded  89,0001  Mrs. 
Hirsch,  widow  of  Baron  Hirsch,  has  contributed 
to  the  work  carried  on  here.  A  large  number  of 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  are  found  here  who 
are  in  need,  and  there  are  many  who  have  been 
here  for  a  long  time  who  are  ready  to  minister 
to  them  in  various  ways.  Needy  and  wretched 
as  many  of  these  people  are,  it  is  seldom  we 
hear  of  any  disturbance  among  them,  or  of  any 
conflict  with  other  people.  The  finest  stores  in 
Baltimore  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and 
many  are  occupying  honorable  and  responsible 
positions. 

We  are  told  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  has  two  hundred  and  fifty 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  CATARRH 
is  a  local  disease,  caused  by  repeated  colds  in 
the  head,  causing  enlargement  of  the  soft  bonew 
of  the  noee,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  its  constant  discharge  of 
unhealthy  mucus  and  pus ;  that  every  reath  is- 
tainted  before  the  air  reaches  the  lungs;  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  constant  hawking,  exjiecto- 
rating,  nose-bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of 
hearing,  noises  in  the  head,  deafness,  impaired 
vision,  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  rest  and  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  and  bad  breath ;  that  it  is  the- 
principal  cause  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  THAT  IT  CAN 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT;  that  the  AMERICAN  CATARRH 
CURE  is  the  only  remedy  known  that  can  cure- 
the  disease ;  that  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  the  private  prescription  of  a  physician,  who- 
devoted  26  years  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  his- 
xperience. 

AMERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  mailed  anywhere,  for 
81.00. 

Prepared  by  WM.  B.  JONES,  M.D.,  8th  and 
Reed  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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orphan  asylums  under  its  care,  that  a  millioD 
and  a  half  of  students  are  in  its  higher  school* 
and  that  they  receive  30,000  converts  into  their 
church  every  year.  The  converts  in  the  Stato 
of  Maryland  last  year  reached  1, 105.  The  con¬ 
verts  hrom  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant 
Churches  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  and  it  might  b» 
well  to  obtain  this  information  from  year  to  year. 

The  gifts  to  educational  institutions  and  to 
charitable  objects  this  year  will  amount  to  not 
much  lees  than  830,000,000.  This  is  a  very 
large  amount  considering  the  depression  of  the> 
times  and  the  falling  off  in  the  income  to  board* 
and  religious  societies.  The  confidence  of  thw 
people  in  the  work  of  the  church  must  hav* 
weakened,  or  there  would  not  be  this  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  gifts  to  education  and  charity  and 
to  those  objects  under  the  care  of  the  church. 
It  IS  a  pitiful  thing  that  the  Church  has  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  a  beggar.  The  gift* 
ought  to  flow  freely  into  the  treasury  of  th» 
Lord.  R.  H.  W. 

WORKROOMS  FOR  VM8KII.L,BD  WOMBN. 

These  rooms,  47  Prospect  Place,  under  th* 
auspices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
are  still  in  active  operation.  The  work  them 
provided  has  oftentimes  served  instead  of 
"Emergent  Relief,"  and  entire  families  hav* 
been  fed  with  the  supplies  given  the  mothers  in 
payment  for  her  unskilled  labor.  A  new 
departure  for  the  training  of  women  hi^s  been 
opened  at  the  Work-rooms.  The  average  able- 
bodied,  willing  women  can  there  be  taught,  for 
five  dollars,  in  twelve  regular  lessons,  to  wash,, 
starch  and  iron  well,  even  a  shirt.  After  acquir¬ 
ing  this  knowledge  the  woman  receives  a  certifi¬ 
cate  testifying  to  their  ability.  Women  who- 
have  received  the  certificate  of  merit  will  b» 
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employed  in  the  Custom  Lauudry  Department, 
at  market  wages,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  work 
will  permit.  The  co-operation  of  churches, 
relief  societies  and  individuals  is  solicited  in 
order  that  women  who  are  now  constrained  to 
ask  ’Alnfs,  Oiay  becom^  hbh^  bread  .winners.. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  qualify  a  needy  woman 
to  earn  her  own  support  can  buy  the  necessary 
tickets  at  the  Charity  Organization,  Society,  106 
East  Twenty-second  street..  Mies  Kate  Bond  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Work  rooms 
for  Unskilled  Women  ;  Mrs.  William  Stone  is  the 
Secretary,  and  Mrs  Mary  Morris  Ostrander  the 
Treasurer,  can  be  addressed  at  “The  Bucking 
ham,”  Fifth  avenue,  corner  Fiftieth  street. 

THB  PACCA  DBCBBE  ANMiri.I.BD.  I 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Cardinal  Pacca 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Pius  VII.,  the  Pope 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon,  issued  a  decree  forbid¬ 
ding  the  sale  for  exportation  all  art  treasures  in 
Italy.  The  Italian  Government,  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  papal  power  in  1870,  incorporated  this 
law  of  the  papal  States  among  its  own  statutes, 
but  contined  its  operations  to  tbe  former  domin¬ 
ions  of  tbe  Pope.  The  decree  provided  that  the 
papal  eovernment  should  have  tbe  preference 
■over  private  bidders,  for  all  art  treasures  put  up 
for  sale.  The  decree  was  never  enforced  until 
after  tbe  unification  was  accomplished.  During 
the  past  twenty  five  years  it  has  been  impossible 
to  buy  works  of  art  in  Rome.  No  foreigner 
could  bid  on  art  treasures  because  they  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  The  result  has 
been  that  th»  Vatican  has  accumulated  tbe 
richest  collection  of  paintings,  sculpture  and 
carving  in  the  world.  As  wealthy  foreigners 
could  not  bid  against  the  government  or  the 
Vatican,  art  works  sold  for  little  or  nothing. 
Tbe  operation  of  tbe  law  worked  great  hardship 
to  many  old  Italian  families  who  had  art  treas¬ 
ures  for  sale.  Many  noble  bouses  have  become 
bankrupt  in  tbe  last  twenty  five  years,  and  they 
had  either  to  sacrifice  their  pictures  and  statu¬ 
ary  or  else  endure  the  burden  of  keeping  it. 
Numerous  scandals  have  grown  out  of  tbe  work¬ 
ings  of  the  law.  Italian  princes  and  counts,  be¬ 
coming  bankrupted,  attempted  to  evade  tbe  law. 
Prince  Colona  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
having  smuggled  across  the  Italian  frontier 
three  of  Raphael’s  masterpieces,  which  he  bad 
sold  to  one  of  the  Rothschilds  in  Paris.  At 
last  Prince  Orsini,  whose  family  has  furnished 
more  than  one  Pope,  determined  to  test  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law.  He  has  succeeded  in 
getting  tbe  obnoxious  decree  repealed.  Here¬ 
after  impoverished  Italian  princes  can  sell  their 
priceless  works  of  art  to  rich  Americans  or  to 
whoever  is  willing  to  pay  tbe  price.  No  doubt 
'many  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Italian  art 
will  soon  find  their  way  to  this  country.  There 
are  a  half  dozen  or  more  famous  palaces  whose 
treasures  have  long  been  a  burden  to  their  own¬ 
ers.  Thus  we  find  a  papal  law  working  great 
hardship  to  faithful  supporters  of  tbe  church. 
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SLAVBBT  IM  ZANZIBAB. 

It  appears  that  the  British  officials  are  ex¬ 
periencing  considerable  difficulty  in  suppressing 
slavery  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  though  they 
have  effected  a  considerable  improvement  in  tbe 
condition  of  the  slaves.  These  islands  are  still 
•  nominally,  at  least,  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  and  though  he  long  ago  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  slavery  that  decree  has  in 
many  respects  remained  practically  a  dead  let¬ 
ter.  A  correspondent  in  Zanzibar  writes: 
“There  is  no  visible  difference  here  in  the 
status  of  tile  slaves,  it  is  as  before  the  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued.  Only  this  morning  (August 
5th)  a  slave  was  brought  to  this  house  in  the 
charge  of  a  soldier,  to  be  restored  to  his  master 
after  running  away.  A  slave  who  rune  away 
from  his  master  is  quickly  hunted  down  and  put 
into  prison  for  no  other  crime  than  a  struggle 
for  freedom.  ” 

Before  tbe  decree  abolishing  slavery  there  can 
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be  effectually  enforced  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reorganize  tbe  native  Courts.  The  British  offi¬ 
cials  do  all  they  can  to  enforce  the  decree,  but 
then  all  questions  come  before  these  Courts, 
and  as  the  magistrates  are  Arab  slave- holders  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  decree  is  not  given 
effect.  On  a  Quaker  missionary  remonstrating 
with  one  of  these  magistrates  for  sending  women 
to  prison  for  refusing  to  work  for  their  master 
the  Wali  (magistrate)  admitted  that  tbe  punish¬ 
ment  was  illegal,  but  said  “the  women  don’t 
know  that  they  can  be  free.” 

There  is,  at  present,  only  one  British  official 
engaged  in  suppressing  slavery  in  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba,  ,and  he  finds  tbe  territory  greater  than 
he  can  properly  cover.  He  has  been  provided 
with  a  steam  launch,  and  much  of  his  time  is 
taken  up  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  export  or 
import  of  slaves  in  Arab  dhows  which  often 
sail  under  French  colors,  and  the  official  is  some¬ 
times  threatened  by  the  slave  dealers  claiming 
tbe  protection  of  that  fiag.  Though  the  French 
Government  has  abolished  the  legal  status  of 
slavery  in  Madagascar  the  proclamation  is  only 
effective  on  the  portions  of  the  island  directly 
under  the  infiuence  of  French  officials — a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area — and  the  immense  coast 
line  thus  gives  extended  opportunities  to  Arab 
slave  dhows  sailing  under  French  colors.  If 
the  British  snd  French  Governments  would  act 
in  concert  in  the  matter  the  slave  trade  might 
soon  be  entirely  suppressed  there ;  but  it  seems 
difficult  to  get  them  to  do  so. — Scottish  Ameri¬ 
can, 
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Uied  with  marked  success  in  Europe  Cor 


pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  amative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  And  them  almost  indispensable. 
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New  Illustrated  Holy  Bible 

ONE  WEEK  MORE  AT  ONE-THIRD  PRICE 


B«adeM  of  Tbe  BTonfoUst,  who  desiro  to  partiolpate 
in  thU  introductory  distribution  at  NET  COST,  must 
apply  at  once.  At  the  close  of  this  special  sale  the 
regular  publishers*  prices — from  EIO.OO  to  918.00 — 
will  immediately  prevail. 


are  already  in  the  possession  of  delighted  purchasers,  from 
whom  every  mail  brings  thankful  testimonials.  And  no 
wonder  I  Nothing  so  rich,  so  artistic  in  tbe  way  of  Biblical 
Illustration  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  much  lees 
realized.  A  wrll-known  divine  and  eminent  pulpit  orator 
writes :  “I  could  preach  a  sermon  from  any  one  of  these 
soul-inspiring  pictures."  Of  the  many  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  tbe  religious  press,  we  have  room  for  only  two, 
viz.: 

THE  OUTLOOK,  New  York. 

IWIiS  of  Nov.  to,  1897.  • 

"Not  only  are  there  about  eight  hundred  original  pictures, 
but  they  nave  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit  and  do  un¬ 
questionably  not  only  embellish  but  Illuminate  (that  is, 
threw  light  upon)  the  text.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  specimen  of  book-making." 

THE  CHURCHMAN,  New  York. 

issue  of  Nov.  IS,  1897. 

‘*Tbis  Is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  hand  edition  of  tbe 
sacred  Scriptures  which,  as  far  a*  we  know,  has  ever  come 
into  the  book  market.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  tbe  print  and  paper.  In  fact,  the  whole  manu¬ 
facture  is  of  the  highest  oraer.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
hundred  realistic  original  plates." 
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This  is  a  greatly  reduced  photographic 
rraroduction  of  Style  No.  3. 

Pull  Turkey,  Bed  under  Gold  Bldges, 
round  comers,  full  Divinity  Circ  >11. 
Size,  when  opened  as  above,  11  by  19 
inches. 


800  CHARMING  PICTURES 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  nothing  is  lost  to  you  in  this  new  Edition  of  God’s  Holy 
Word.  The  text  conforms  to  the  Authorised  Oxford  Edition,  and  every  proper  name 
is  accented  and  self-pronounoed.  There  are  copious  marginal  refeiences,  and  a 
complete  Concordance.  Tbe  type  is  of  a  peculiarly  clear  round  face,  quite  as  legible 
as  that  of  tbe  large  Family  Bible.  It  is  the  one  original  conception  of  the  day,  whose 
aim  is  to  clothe  the  Sacred  Word  with  a  freshness  and  beauty  of  art  not  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted.  and  to  introduce  directly  into  the  text  that  character  of  faithful  and  truth, 
fill  embellishment  which  best  interprets  meaningrs.  establishes  facts  and  impi  esses 
the  eye  and  memory.  Every  picture  is  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  everlasting  truth 
of  Holy  Writ.  Events  that  have  been  Imperfectly  comprehended  become  invested  with 
the  eharm  of  living  reality;  and  places  that  have  seemed  far  off  are  made  familiar, 
as  though  we  ourselves  had  trod  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Canaan  with  the  prophets  and 
disciples  of  old.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  really  superb  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Books  has  an  important  mission  to  perform  in  Illuminating  and  vivifying  tbe  Bible 
narrative  and  giving  it.  as  perhaps  never  before,  a  present,  living,  human  interest 


They  overtake  the  chUiiren  of  Israel. 


may  serve  the  E-gj^p'tian?  ?  For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-g^j^p'tiaiif,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  IT  And  M0'§e9  said  unto  the  people,  ^  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to  day : 
’for  the  E-gJ^p'tianf  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  sh^  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever. 

14  'The  Lobd  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 
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